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Man  Is  a  seed  sown  in  the  soil  of  Time, 
And  God  the  sower -—life  the  allotted  field; 
And  Education  is  the  husbandman, 
That,  skilled  in  Culture's  art  divine,  culls  out 
The  obstructing  Weeds,  the  generous  mould  incites, 
Imparts  the  quickening  ray,  the  vital  warmth  ; 
And,  nurturing  still  by  Nature's  influences, 
Brings  forth  the  opening  blossom,  and  matures 
Its  promised  fruit,  in  Piety  and  Truth. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE    DOCTRINE    AND    DISCIPLINE    OF     HUMAN    CULTURE. 

Man  is  the  noblest  of  the  Creator's  works. 

Idea  of  Man. 

He  is  the  most  richly  gifted  of  all  his 
Creatures.  His  sphere  of  action  is  the  broadest  j  his 
influence  the  widest  ;  and  to  him  is  given  Nature  and 
Life  for  his  heritage  and  his  possession.  He  holds 
dominion  over  the  Outward.  He  is  the  rightful  Sove- 
reign of  the  Eargh,  fitted  to  subdue  all  things  to  him- 
self, and  to  know  of  no  superior,  save  God.  And  yet 
he  enters  upon  the  scene  of  his  labors,  a  feeble  and 
wailing  Babe,  at  first  unconscious  of  the  place  as- 
signed him,  and  needs  years  of  tutelage  and  discipline 
to  fit  him  for  the  high  and  austere  duties  that  await 
him. 


Idea  of  Edu-        ^ne  ^rt>  wmcn  ^ts   sucn     a  being   to  fulfil 

his  high  destiny,  is  the  first  and  noblest 
of  arts.  Human  Culture  is  the  art  of  revealing  to  a 
man  the  true  Idea  of  his  Being  —  his  endowments  — 
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his  possessions  —  and  of  fitting  him  to  use  these  for 
the  growth,  renewal,  and  perfection  of  his  Spirit.  It 
is  the  art  of  completing  a  man.  It  includes  all  those 
influences,  and  disciplines,  by  which  his  faculties  are 
unfolded  and  perfected.  It  is  that  agency  which 
takes  the  helpless  and  pleading  Infant  from  the  hands 
of  its  Creator  ;  and,  apprehending  its  entire  nature, 
tempts  it  forth  —  now  by  austere,  and  now  by  kindly 
influences  and  disciplines —  and  thus  moulds  it  at  last 
into  the  Image  of  a  Perfect  Man  ;  armed  at  all  points, 
to  use  the  Body,  Nature,  and  Life,  for  its  growth  and 
renewal,  and  to  hold  dominion  over  the  fluctuating 
things  of  the  Outward.  It  seeks  to  realize  in  the  Soul 
the  Image  of  the  Creator.  —  Its  end  is  a  perfect  man. 
Its  aim,  through  every  stage  of  influence  and  disci- 
pline, is  self-renewal.  The  body,  nature,  and  life  are 
its  instruments  and  materials.  Jesus  is  its  worthiest 
Ideal.  Christianity  its  purest  Organ.  The  Gospels 
its  fullest  Text-Book.  Genius  its  Inspiration.  Holi- 
ness its  Law.  Temperance  its  Discipline.  Immor- 
tality its  Reward. 

A       This  divine  Art,  including   all  others,  or 

History  and  '  °  ' 

*  wyeae.  °f  thlS  subordinating  them  to  its  Idea,  was  never 
apprehended,  in  all  its  breadth  and  depth  of  signifi- 
cance, till  the  era  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  it  was 
that  first  revealed  it.     Over  his  Divine  Intellect  first 
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flitted   the  Idea  of  man's    endowments  and    destiny. 
He  set   no  limits  to  the  growth  of  our  nature.     "  Be 
Ye  Perfect  even  as  my  Father  in  Heaven  is  Perfect," 
was  the  high  aim  which  he  placed  before  his  disciples  ; 
and  in  this  he  was  true  to   our   nature,  for  the  senti- 
ment lives  in  every  faculty  and  function  of  our  being. 
It  is  the  ever-sounding  Trump   of  Duty,  urging  us  to 
the  perpetual    work   of  self-renewal.     It  is  the   deep 
instinct  of  the  spirit.    And  his  Life  gives  us  the  prom- 
ise of  its  realization.     In    his   attributes   and  endow- 
ments  he    is   a  Type    of   our   common   nature.      His 
achievements    are    a    glimpse    of   the    Apotheosis    of 
Humanity.       They    are    a  glorious  unfolding    of   the 
Godlike   in   man.     They   disclose  the  Idea  of  Spirit. 
And  if  he  was  not,  in  himself,   the  complete  fulfilment 
of  Spirit,  he    apprehended  its  law,    and   set  forth  its 
conditions.     He   bequeathed    to   us  the  phenomena  of 
its  manifestation  ;    for  in  the  Gospels  we  have  the  his- 
tory of  Spirit  accomplishing   its  mission  on  the  earth. 
We     behold   the   Incarnate  One,   dealing   with    flesh 
and    blood  —  tempted,   and    suffering  —  yet   baffling 
and  overcoming  the  ministries  of  Evil  and  of  Pain. 

idea  and  Type       ^^    tms    Idea,    s0    clearly    announced, 

misapprehended.  ,  r   11         j  1     •       .1        1 

and  so  lully  demonstrated  in  the  being 
and  life  of  Jesus,  has  made  but  little  advance  in 
the  minds  of   men.     Men    have    not    subdued    it  to 
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themselves.     It    has    not    become    the    ground    and 
law   of  human   consciousness.     They   have  not   mar- 
ried their  nature  to  it   by  a  living  Faith.     Nearly  two 
millenniums    have    elapsed  since  its    announcement, 
and  yet,  so   slow  of  apprehension  have   been  the  suc- 
cessors of  this   Divine   Genius,  that  even   at  this  day, 
the   deep    and  universal   significance   of  his  Idea  has 
not   been   fully   taken    in.     It   has  been   restricted   to 
himself  alone.     He  stands  in  the  minds  of  this  gene- 
ration, as  a  Phenomenon,  which  God,  in  the  inscruta- 
ble designs    of    his  Providence,    saw    fit   to   present, 
to  the  gaze    and   wonder  of  mankind,   yet  as  a  being 
of  unsettled  rank  in    the  universe,   whom    men  may 
venture  to   imitate,  but  dare  not  approach.     In  him, 
the    Human    Nature    is    feebly    apprehended,    while 
the    Divine   is  lifted    out   of   sights   and    lost   in    the 
ineffable  light  of  the   Godhead.     Men  do    not   deem 
him    as   the    harmonious  unfolding  of  Spirit  into  the 
Image  of  a  Perfect  Man —  as  a  worthy  Symbol  of  the 
Divinity,    wherein  Human  Nature  is  revealed  in  its 
Fulness.     Yet,    as  if   by    an    inward   and   irresistible 
Instinct,  all  men  have  been  drawn  to  him  ;  and,  while 
diverse  in   their  opinions;  explaining  his  Idea  in  dif- 
ferent types,  they  have   given   him  the   full  and  unre- 
served homage  of  their   hearts.     They  have  gathered 
around  the  altars,  inscribed  with  his  perfections,   and, 
through  his  name,  delighted  to  address  the  God  and 
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Father  of  Spirits.  Disowning  him  in  their  minds, 
unable  to  grasp  his  Idea,  they  have  deified  him 
in  their  hearts.  They  have  worshipped  the  Holiness 
which  they  could  not  define. 

Era  of  its  ^  *s  tne  missi°n  of  this  Age,  to  revive  his 

Idea,  give  it  currency,  and  reinstate  it  in 
the  faith  of  men.  By  its  quickening  agency,  it  is  to 
fructify  our  common  nature,  and  reproduce  its  like. 
It  is  to  unfold  our  being  into  the  same  divine  like- 
ness. It  is  to  reproduce  Perfect  Men.  The  faded 
Image  of  Humanity  is  to  be  restored,  and  man  reap- 
pear in  his  original  brightness.  It  is  to  mould  anew 
our  Institutions,  our  Manners,  our  Men.  It  is  to 
restore  Nature  to  its  rightful  use  ;  purify  Life  ;  hallow 
the  functions  of  the  Human  Body,  and  regenerate 
Philosophy,  Literature,  Art,  Society.  The  Divine 
Idea  of  a  Man  is  to  be  formed  in  the  common  con- 
sciousness of  this  age,  and  genius  mould  all  its  pro- 
ducts in  accordance  with  it. 

M        , ..        The  means  for  reinstating  this  Idea  in  the 

Means  of  its  o 

common  mind,  in  order  to  conduce  to 
these  results,  are  many.  Yet  all  are  simple.  And 
the  most  direct  and  effectual  are  by  apprehending  the 
Genius  of  this  Divine  Man,  from  the  study  of  those 
Records  wherein  his  career  is  delineated  with  so  much 

VOL.   I.  D 
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fidelity,  simplicity,  and  truth.  Therein  have  we  a 
manifestation  of  Spirit,  while  undergoing  the  temp- 
tations of  this  corporeal  life  ;  yet  faithful  to  the  laws  of 
its  renovation  and  its  end.  The  Divine  Idea  of  Hu- 
manity gleams  forth  through  every  circumstance  of 
his  terrestrial  career.  The  fearful  agencies  of  the 
Spirit  assert  their  power.  In  him  Nature  and  Life  are 
subordinated  to  the  spiritual  force.  The  Son  of  God 
appears  on  Earth,  enrobed  in  Flesh,  and  looks  forth 
serenely  upon  Man.  We  feel  the  significance  of  the 
Incarnation ;  the  grandeur  of  our  nature.  We  asso- 
ciate Jesus  with  our  holiest  aspirations,  our  deepest 
affections ;  and  thus  does  he  become  a  fit  Mediator 
between  the  last  age  and  the  new  era,  of  which  he 
was  the  herald  and  the  pledge.  He  is  to  us  the 
Prophet  of  two  millenniums.  He  is  the  brightest 
Symbol  of  a  Man  that  history  affords,  and  points  us  to 
yet  fuller  manifestations  of  the  Godhead. 

Ideal  of  a  ^nC*    tne  Gospels    are  not    0n^y  a   ^  Text- 

Teacher.  g^    for    the    gtudy  Qf  ^{Y[tf     m    fa  CQr. 

poreal  relations,  but  they  are  a  specimen  also  of  the 
true  method  of  imparting  instruction.  They  give  us 
the  practice  of  Jesus  himself.  They  unfold  the 
means  of  addressing  human  nature.  Jesus  was  a 
Teacher ;  he  sought  to  renovate  Humanity.  His 
method  commends   itself  to    us.      It   is    a    beautiful 
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exhibition  of  his  Genius,  bearing  the  stamp  of  natu- 
ralness, force,  and  directness.  It  is  popular.  Instead 
of  seeking  formal  and  austere  means,  he  rested  his 
influence  chiefly  on  the  living  word,  rising  spontane- 
ously in  the  soul,  and  clothing  itself  at  once,  in  the 
simplest,  yet  most  commanding  forms.  He  was  a 
finished  extemporaneous  speaker.  His  manner  and 
style  are  models.  In  these,  his  Ideas  became  like  the 
beautiful,  yet  majestic  Nature,  whose  images  he  wove 
so  skilfully  into  his  diction.  He  was  an  Artist  of 
the  highest  order.  More  perfect  specimens  of  ad- 
dress do  not  elsewhere  exist.  View  him  in  his 
conversation  with  his  disciples.  Hear  him  in  his 
simple  colloquies  with  the  people.  Listen  to  him 
when  seated  at  the  well-side  discoursing  with  the 
Samaritan  woman,  on  the  Idea  of  Worship  ;  and  at 
night  withNicodemus,  on  Spiritual  Renewal.  From 
facts  and  objects  the  most  familiar,  he  slid  easily  and 
simply  into  the  highest  and  holiest  themes,  and,  in  this 
unimposing  guise,  disclosed  the  great  Doctrines,  and 
stated  the  Divine  Ideas,  that  it  was  his  mission  to 
bequeath  to  his  race.  Conversation  was  the  form  of 
utterance  that  he  sought.  Of  formal  discourse  but 
one  specimen  is  given,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount; 
yet  in  this  the  inspiration  bursts  all  forms,  and  he  rises 
to  the  highest  efforts  of  genius,  at  its  close. 
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Or  an  of  This  preference  of  Jesus  for  Conversation, 

Instruction  ^i  r,.  r 

as  the  fittest  organ  of  utterance,  is  a 
striking  proof  of  his  comprehensive  Idea  of  Educa- 
tion. He  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  the  means  of 
perfecting  his  being.  He  saw  the  superiority  of  this 
exercise  over  others  for  quickening  the  Spirit.  For, 
in  this  all  the  instincts  and  faculties  of  our  being  are 
touched.  They  find  full  and  fair  scope.  It  tempts 
forth  all  the  powers.  Man  faces  his  fellow  man.  He 
holds  a  living  intercourse.  He  feels  the  quickening 
life  and  light.  The  social  affections  are  addressed  ;  and 
these  bring  all  the  faculties  in  train.  Speech  comes 
unbidden.  Nature  lends  her  images.  Imagination 
sends  abroad  her  winged  words.  We  see  thought  as 
it  springs  from  the  soul,  and  in  the  very  process  of 
growth  and  utterance.  Reason  plays  under  the  mel- 
low light  of  fancy.  The  Genius  of  the  Soul  is  waked, 
and  eloquence  sits  on  her  tuneful  lip.  Wisdom  finds 
an  organ  worthy  her  serene,  yet  imposing  products. 
Ideas  stand  in  beauty  and  majesty  before  the  Soul. 

Or  an  of  ^n(*  Genius  nas  ever  sought  this  organ  of 

utterance.  It  has  given  us  full  testimony 
in  its  favor.  Socrates  —  a  name  that  Christians  can  see 
coupled  with  that  of  their  Divine  Sage  —  descanted  thus 
on  the  profound  themes  in  which  he  delighted.  The 
market-place ;  the  workshop  ;  the  public  streets  were 
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his  favorite  haunts  of  instruction.  And  the  divine 
Plato  has  added  his  testimony,  also,  in  those  enduring 
works,  wherein  he  sought  to  embalm  for  posterity, 
both  the  wisdom  of  his  master  and  the  genius  that 
was  his  own.  Rich  text-books  these  for  the  study  of 
philosophic  genius.  They  rank  next  in  finish  and 
beauty,  to  the  specimens  of  Jesus  as  recorded  by  his 
own  beloved  John. 


Genius  alone 


It  is  by  such  organs  that  Human  Nature  is 
to  be  unfolded  into  the  Idea  of  its  fulness. 
Yet  to  do  this,  teachers  must  be  men  in  possession 
of  their  Idea.  They  must  be  men  of  their  kind  ; 
men  inspired  with  great  and  living  Ideas,  as  was 
Jesus.  Such  alone  are  worthy.  They  alone  can 
pierce  the  customs  and  conventions  that  hide  the  Soul 
from  itself.  They  alone  can  release  it  from  the 
slavery  of  the  corporeal  life,  and  give  it  back  to 
itself.  And  such  are  ever  sent  at  the  call  of  Human- 
ity. Some  God,  instinct  with  the  Idea  that  is  to 
regenerate  his  era,  is  ever  vouchsafed.  As  a  flaming 
Herald  he  appears  in  his  time,  and  sends  abroad  the 
Idea  which  it  is  the  mission  of  the  age  to  organize 
in  institutions,  and  quicken  into  manners.  Such 
mould  the  Genius  of  the  time.  They  revive  in  Hu- 
manity the  lost  idea  of  its  destiny,  and  reveal  its 
fearful  endowments.     They  vindicate  the   divinity  of 
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man's  nature,  and  foreshadow  on  the  coming  Time  the 
conquests  that  await  it.  An  Age  preexists  in  them  ; 
and  History  is  but  the  manifestation  and  issue  of  their 
Wisdom  and  Will.  They  are  the  Prophets  of  the 
Future. 

~    .  At  this   day,  men  need  some  revelation  of 

Genius  nns-  J  ' 

apprehcnde  .  (jenius>  to  arouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their 
nature  ;  for  the  Divine  Idea  of  a  Man  seems  to  have 
died  out  of  our  consciousness.  Encumbered  by  the 
gluts  of  the  appetites,  sunk  in  the  corporeal  senses, 
men  know  not  the  divine  life  that  stirs  within 
them,  yet  hidden  and  enchained.  They  revere  not 
their  own  nature.  And  when  the  phenomenon  of 
Genius  appears,  they  marvel  at  its  advent.  They 
cannot  own  it.  Laden  with  the  gifts  of  the  Divinity 
it  touches  their  orb.  At  intervals  of  a  century  it 
appears.  Some  Nature,  struggling  with  vicissitude, 
tempts  forth  the  Idea  of  Spirit  from  within,  and 
unlooses  the  Promethean  God  to  roam  free  over 
the  earth.  He  possesses  his  Idea  and  brings  it  as 
a  blessed  gift  to  his  race.  With  awe-struck  vis- 
age, the  tribes  of  semi-unfolded  beings  survey  it 
from  below,  deeming  it  a  partial  or  preternatural  gift 
of  the  Divinity,  into  whose  life  and  being  they  are 
forbidden,  by  a  decree  of  the  Eternal,  from  entering; 
whose  law  they   must   obey,    yet  cannot    apprehend. 
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They  dream  not,  that  this  phenomenon  is  but  the 
complement  of  their  common  nature  ;  and  that  in  this 
admiration  and  obedience,  which  they  proffer,  is  both 
the  promise  and  the  pledge  of  the  same  powers  in 
themselves  ;  that  this  is  but  their  fellow-creature  in 
the  flesh.  And  thus  the  mystery  remains  sealed,  till 
at  last  it  is  revealed,  that  this  is  but  the  unfold- 
ing of  human  nature  in  its  fulness  ;  working  free  of 
every  incumbrance,  by  possessing  itself 

rl      e  For  Genius   is  but  the  free  and  harmoni- 

Idea  of 

ous  play  of  all  the  faculties  of  a  human 
being.  It  is  a  Man  possessing  his  Idea  and  working 
with  it.  It  is  the  Whole  Man — the  central  Will  — 
working  worthily,  subordinating  all  else  to  itself;  and 
reaching  its  end  by  the  simplest  and  readiest  means. 
It  is  human  nature  rising  superior  to  things  and  events, 
and  transfiguring  these  into  the  image  of  its  own  Spir- 
itual Ideal.  It  is  the  Spirit  working  in  its  own  way, 
through  its  own  organs  and  instruments,  and  on  its 
own  materials.  It  is  the  Inspiration  of  all  the  facul- 
ties of  a  Man  by  a  life  conformed  to  his  Idea.  It  is 
not  indebted  to  others  for  its  manifestation.  It  draws 
its  life  from  within.  It  is  self-subsistent.  It  feeds  on 
Holiness  ;  lives  in  the  open  vision  of  Truth ;  enrobes 
itself  in  the  light  of  Beauty ;  and  bathes  its  powers 
in  the  fount  of  Temperance.      It    aspires  after  the 
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Perfect.  It  loves  Freedom.  It  dwells  in  Unity.  All 
men  have  it,  yet  it  does  not  appear  in  all  men.  It  is 
obscured  by  ignorance  ;  quenched  by  evil ;  discipline 
does  not  reach  it ;  nor  opportunity  cherish  it.  Yet 
there  it  is  —  an  original,  indestructible  element  of 
every  spirit ;  and  sooner  or  later,  in  this  corporeal, 
or  in  the  spiritual  era  —  at  some  period  of  the  Soul's 
developement  —  it  shall  be  tempted  forth,  and  assert 
its  claims  in  the  life  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  the  province 
of  education  to  wake  it,  and  discipline  it  into  the 
perfection  which  is  its  end,  and  for  which  it  ever 
thirsts.  Yet  Genius  alone  can  wake  it.  Genius 
alone  inspire  it.  It  comes  not  at  the  incantation  of 
mere  talent.  It  respects  itself.  It  is  strange  to  all 
save  its  kind.  It  shrinks  from  vulgar  gaze,  and  lives 
in  its  own  world.  None  but  the  eye  of  Genius  can 
discern  it,  and  it  obeys  the  call  of  none  else. 

Wane  of  ^et    among   us  Genius    is    at   its    wane. 

Human  Nature  appears  shorn  of  her 
beams.  We  estimate  man  too  low  to  hope  for 
bright  manifestations.  And  our  views  create  the 
imperfection  that  mocks  us.  We  have  neither 
great  men,  nor  good  institutions.  Genius  visits  us 
but  seldom.  The  results  of  our  culture  are  slen- 
der. Thirsting  for  life  and  light,  Genius  is  blessed 
with    neither.      It    cannot    free  itself    from  the   in- 
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cumbrance  that  it  inherits.  The  Idea  of  a  Man 
does  not  shine  upon  it  from  any  external  Image. 
Such  Corporeal  Types  it  seeks  in  vain.  It  cries  for 
instruction,  and  none  satisfies  its  wants.  There  is 
little  genius  in  our  schoolrooms.  Those  who  enter 
yearly  upon  the  stage  of  life,  bearing  the  impr 
our  choicest  culture,  and  most  watchful  discipline, 
are  often  unworthy  specimens  of  our  nature.  Holi- 
ness attends  not  their  steps.  Genius  adorns  not  their 
brow.  Many  a  parent  among  us  —  having  lavished 
upon  his  child  his  best  affections,  and  spared  no 
pains  which  money  and  solicitude  could  suppi 
command  the  best  influences  within  his  reach  —  sees 
him  return,  destitute  of  that  high  principle,  and  those 
simple  aims,  that  alone  ennoble  human  nature,  and 
the  parental  heart.  Or,  should  the  child  re- 
turn with  his  young  simplicity  and  truth,  yet  how 
unarmed  is  his  intellect  with  the  quiver  of  genius,  to 
achieve  a  worthy  name,  and  bless  his  race.  The 
Soul  is  spilt  out  in  lust  ;  buried  in  appetite  :  or 
wasted  in  vulgar  toils  ;  and  retreats,  at  last,  ignobly 
from  the  scene  of  life's  temptations;  despoiled  of  its 
innocence ;  bereft  of  its  hopes,  and  sets  in  the  dark 
night  of  disquietude,  lost  to  the  race. 


Cause  of  ^  et  not  a^  depravity  nor  ignorance  is  to 

be  laid   at  the  door  of   our   Institutions. 
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The  evil  has  two  faces.  It  is  deeper  in  its  origfh. 
It  springs  from  our  low  estimate  of  human  nature, 
and  consequent  want  of  reverence  and  regard  for  it. 
It  is  to  be  divided  between  parents  and  institutions. 
The  young  but  too  often  enter  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, despoiled  of  their  virtue,  and  are  of  course  dis- 
abled from  running  an  honorable  intellectual  career. 
Our  systems  of  nursery  discipline  are  built  on  shallow 
or  false  principles  :  the  young  repeat  the  vices  and 
reproduce  the  opinions  of  parents  ;  and  parents  have 
little  cause  to  complain.  They  cannot  expect  fruits 
of  institutions,  for  which  they  have  taken  so  little 
pains  to  sow  the  seeds.  They  reap  as  they  sow. 
Aiming  at  little  they  attain  but  little.  They  cast  their 
own  horoscope,  and  determine  by  their  aim  the  fate 
of  the  coming  generation.  They  are  the  organized 
Opportunity  of  their  era. 


Faith  of 


To  work  worthily,  man  must  aspire 
worthily.  His  theory  of  human  attain- 
ment must  be  lofty.  It  must  ever  be  lifting  him 
above  the  low  plain  of  custom  and  convention,  in 
which  the  senses  confine  him,  into  the  high  mount  of 
vision,  and  of  renovating  ideas.  To  a  divine  nature, 
the  sun  ever  rises  over  the  mountains  of  hope,  and 
brings  promises  on  its  wings ;  nor  does  he  linger 
around  the  dark  and  depressing  valley  of  distrust  and 
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of*  fear.     The   magnificent  bow  of  promise  ever  gilds 
his  purpose,  and  he  pursues  his  way  steadily,  and  in 
faith  to  the  end.    For  Faith  is  the  soul  of  all  improve- 
ment.    It  is  the  Will  of  an  Idea.     It  is  an  Idea  seek- 
ing to   embody  and  reproduce  itself.     It  is  the 
Proceeding  Word   going  forth,  as  in  the  beginn 
things,  to  incarnate  itself,  and  become  flesh  and  blood 
to  the  senses.     Without  this   faith   an  Idea  wo: 
good.     It  is  this  which  animates  and  quickens  it  into 
life.     And  this  must  come  from  living  men. 

Genio*  alone      ^n^  sucn  Faith  is  the   possession 

who  apprehend  Ideas.  Such  faith  had 
Jesus,  and  this  it  was  that  empowered  him  to  do  the 
mighty  works  of  which   we  read.     It  vhich 

inspired  his  genius.  And  Genius  alone  can  inspire 
others.  To  nurse  the  young  spirit  as  it  puts  forth  its 
pinions  in  the  fair  and  hopeful  morning  of  life,  it 
must  be  placed  under  the  kindly  and  sympathising 
agency  of  Genius  —  heaven-inspired  and  hallowed  — 
or  there  is  no  certainty  that  its  aspirations  will  not 
die  away  in  the  routine  of  formal  tuition,  or  spend 
themselves    in    the    animal    propensities  coexist 

with  it.  Teachers  must  be  men  of  genius.  They 
must  be  men  inspired.  The  Divine  Idea  of  a  Man 
must  have  been  unfolded  from  their  being,  and  be  a 
living  presence.     Philosophers,  and  Sages,  and  Seers. 
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—  the  only  real  men — must  come  as  of  old,  to  the 
holy  vocation  of  unfolding  human  nature.  Socrates, 
and  Plato,  and  the  Diviner  Jesus,  must  be  raised  up 
to  us,  to  breathe  their  wisdom  and  will  into  the 
genius  of  our  era,  to  recast  our  institutions,  remould 
our  manners,  and  regenerate  our  men.  Philosophy 
and  Religion,  descending  from  the  regions  of  cloudy 
speculation,  must  thus  become  denizens  of  our  com- 
mon earth,  known  among  us  as  friends,  and  uttering 
their  saving  truths  through  the  mouths  of  our  little 
ones.  Thus  shall  our  being  be  unfolded.  Thus  the 
Idea  of  a  man  be  reinstated  in  our  consciousness. 
Thus  Jesus  be  honored  among  us.  And  thus  shall 
Man  grow  up,  as  the  tree  of  the  primeval  woods, 
luxuriant,  vigorous  —  armed  at  all  points,  to  brave  the. 
winds  and  the  storms  of  the  finite  and  the  mutable 

—  bearing  his  Fruit  in  due  season. 

To  fulfil  its  end,  Instruction  must   be   an 

Idea  of  In-  7 

spkation.  Inspiration.       The    true     Teacher,    like 

Jesus,  must  inspire  in  order  to  unfold.  He  must 
know  that  instruction  is  something  more  than  mere 
impression  on  the  understanding.  He  must  feel 
it  to  be  a  kindling  influence;  that,  in  himself  alone, 
is  the  quickening,  informing  energy  ;  that  the  life  and 
growth  of  his  charge  preexist  in  him.  He  is  to 
hallow  and  refine  as  he  tempts  forth  the  soul.     He  is 
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to  inform  the  understanding,  by  chastening  the  appe- 
tites, allaying   the  passions,   softening  the    affections, 
vivifying   the   imagination,    illuminating  the    reason, 
giving  pliancy  and  force  to  the  will  ;  for   a  true  un- 
derstanding is  the    issue    of  these    powers,    working 
freely  and  in  harmony  with  the   Genius  of  the  soul, 
conformed  to  the  law  of  Duty.     He  is  to  put  all  the 
springs    of  Being    in   motion.     And    to    do   this,    he 
must    be    the    personation    and    exampler    of   what 
he    would   unfold    in    his   charge.       Wisdom,  Truth, 
Holiness,  must  have  preexistence  in  him,  or  they  will 
not  appear  in  his  pupils.    These  influence  alone  in  the 
concrete.    They  must  be  made  flesh  and  blood  in  him, 
to  reappear  to  the  senses,  and  reproduce  their  like.  — 
And  thus  shall  his  Genius   subordinate  all   to  its  own 
force.     Thus  shall  all   be   constrained  to  yield  to   its 
influence  ;     and  this  too,  without  violating  any  Law, 
spiritual,  intellectual,  corporeal  —  but  in   obedience 
to  the  highest  Agency,  co-working  with  God.     Under 
the  melting  force  of  his  Genius,  thus  employed,  Mind 
shall  become  fluid,  and  he  shall  mould  it  into  Types 
of  Heavenly  Beauty.     His     agency    is  that  of  mind 
leaping  to   meet  mind  ;    not  of  force   acting    on  op- 
posing force.     The  Soul   is  touched  by  the  Jive  coal 
of  his   lips.     A  kindling  influence  goes  forth  to  in- 
spire ;    making  the  mind  think  ;  the  heart  feel ;  the 
pulse  throb  with  his  own.     H«  arouses  every  faculty. 
vol.  i.  £ 
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He  awakens  the  Godlike.  He  images  the  fair  and 
full  features  of  a  Man.  And  thus  doth  he  drive  at  will 
the  drowsy  Brute,  that  the  Eternal  hath  yoked  to 
the  chariot  of  Life,  to  urge  man  across  the  Finite ! 

Hallowed  ^°  work  wortmly  in  the  ministry  of  In- 

struction, requires  not  only  the  highest 
Gifts,  but  that  these  should  be  refined  by  Holiness. 
This  is  the  condition  of  spiritual  and  intellectual 
clearness.  This  alone  unfolds  Genius,  and  puts  Na- 
ture and  Life  to  their  fit  uses.  "  If  any  man  will  know 
of  the  Doctrine,  let  him  do  the  will  of  my  Father," 
said  Jesus  ;  and  he,  who  does  not  yield  this  obedience, 
shall  never  shine  forth  in  the  true  and  full  glory  of  his 
nature. 

,.   "        Yet   this  truth  seems  to  have  been  lost 

Quenching  of 

Genius.  sight     of    in     our    measures   of    Human 

Culture.  We  incumber  the  body  by  the  gluts  of  the 
appetites  ;  dim  the  senses  by  self-indulgence  ;  abuse 
nature  and  life  in  all  manner  of  ways,  and  yet  dream 
of  unfolding  Genius  amidst  all  these  diverse  agen- 
cies and  influences.  We  train  Children  amidst  all 
these  evils.  We  surround  them  by  temptations, 
which  stagger  their  feeble  virtue,  and  they  fall  too 
easily  into  the  snare  which  we  have  spread.  Con- 
cupiscence defiles  their    functions;    blunts  the  edge 
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of  their  faculties ;  obstructs  the  passages  of  the  soul 
to  the  outward,  and  blocks  it  up.  The  human  body, 
the  soul's  implement  for  acting  on  Nature,  in  the 
ministry  of  life,  is  thus  depraved  ;  and  the  soul  falls 
an  easy  prey  to  the  Tempter.  Self-indulgence  too 
soon  rings  the  knell  of  the  spiritual  life,  as  the  omen 
of  its  interment  in  the  flesh.  It  wastes  the  corporeal 
functions  ;  mars  the  Divine  Image  in  the  human  form  ; 
estranges  the  affections ;  paralyzes  the  will ;  clouds 
the  intellect ;  dims  the  fire  of  genius ;  seals  con- 
science, and  corrupts  the  whole  being.  Lusts  en- 
trench themselves  in  the  Soul ;  unclean  spirits  and 
demons  nestle  therein.  Self-subjection,  self-sacrifice, 
self-renewal  are  not  made  its  habitual  exercises,  and 
it  becomes  the  vassal  of  the  Body.  The  Idea  of 
Spirit  dies  out  of  the  Consciousness ;  and  Man  is 
shorn  of  his  glories.  Nature  grows  over  him.  He 
mistakes  Images  for  Ideas,  and  thus  becomes  an  Idol- 
ater. He  deserts  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Indwelling 
Spirit,  and  worships  at  the  throne  of  the  Outward. 

Means  of  *^ur  P^ans  °f  influence,  to  be  successful, 

must  become  more  practical.  We  must 
be  more  faithful.  We  must  deal  less  in  abstractions; 
depend  less  on  precepts  and  rules.  We  must  fit  the 
soul  for  duty  by  the  practice  of  duty.  We  must 
watch  and  enforce.     Like  unsleeping  Providence,  we 
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must  accompany  the  young  into  the  scenes  of  temp- 
tation and  trial,  and  aid  them  in  the  needful  hour. 
Duty  must  sally  forth  an  attending  Presence  into  the 
work-day  world,  and  organize  to  itself  a  living  body. 
It  must  learn  the  art  of  uses.  It  must  incorporate 
itself  with  Nature.  To  its  sentiments  we  must  give  a 
Heart.  Its  Ideas  we  must  arm  with  Hands.  For  it 
ever  longs  to  become  flesh  and  blood.  The  Son  of 
God  delights  to  take  the  Son  of  Man  as  a  co-mate, 
and  to  bring  flesh  and  blood  even  to  the  very  gates  of 
the  Spiritual  Kingdom.  It  would  make  the  word 
Flesh,  that  it  shall  be  seen  and  handled  and  felt. 

Spiritual  ^ne  Culture>  that  is  alone  worthy  of  Man, 

and  which  unfolds  his  Being  into  the 
Image  of  its  fulness,  casts  its  agencies  over  all  things. 
It  uses  Nature  and  Life  as  means  for  the  Soul's 
growth  and  renewal.  It  never  deserts  its  charge, 
but  follows  it  into  all  the  relations  of  Duty  ;  at 
the  table  it  seats  itself,  and  fills  the  cup  for  the 
Soul ;  caters  for  it ;  decides  when  it  has  enough  ; 
and  heeds  not  the  clamor  of  appetite  and  desire.  It 
lifts  the  body  from  the  drowsy  couch  ;  opens  the  eyes 
upon  the  rising  sun;  tempts  it  forth  to  breathe  the 
invigorating  air ;  plunges  it  into  the  purifying  bath  ; 
and  thus  whets  all  its  functions  for  the  duties  of  the 
coming  day.     And   when  toil   and    amusement    have 
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brought  weariness  over  it,  and  the  drowsed  senses 
claim  rest  and  renewal,  it  remands  it  to  the  restor- 
ing couch  again,  to  feed  it  on  dreams.  Nor  does  it 
desert  the  Soul  in  seasons  of  labor,  of  amusement, 
of  study.  To  the  place  of  occupation  it  attends  it, 
guides  the  corporeal  members  with  skill  and  faith- 
fulness ;  prompts  the  mind  to  diligence ;  the  heart  to 
gentleness  and  love ;  directs  to  the  virtuous  associate  ; 
the  pure  place  of  recreation  ;  the  innocent  pastime. 
It  protects  the  eye  from  the  foul  image ;  the  vicious 
act ;  the  ear  from  the  vulgar  or  profane  word ;  the 
hand  from  theft;  the  tongue  from  guile;  —  urges  to 
cheerfulness  and  purity ;  to  forbearance  and  meek- 
ness; to  self-subjection  and  self-sacrifice;  order  and 
decorum  ;  and  points,  amid  all  the  relations  of  duty, 
to  the  Law  of  Temperance,  of  Genius,  of  Holiness, 
which  God  hath  established  in  the  depths  of  the 
Spirit,  and  guarded  by  the  unsleeping  sentinel  of 
Conscience,  from  violation  and  defilement.  It  re- 
news the  Soul  day  by  day. 

Seif-Appre-  Man's  mission  is  to  subdue  Nature;  to 
hold  dominion  over  his  own  Body  ;  and 
use  both  these,  and  the  ministries  of  Life,  for  the 
growth,  renewal,  and  perfection  of  his  Being.  As 
did  Jesus,  he  must  overcome  the  World,  by  passing 
through  its  temptations,  and  vanquishing  the  Tempter. 
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But  before  he  shall  attain  this  mastery  he  must  ap- 
prehend himself.  In  his  Nature  is  wrapt  up  the 
problem  of  all  Power  reduced  to  a  simple  unity.  The 
knowledge  of  his  own  being  includes,  in  its  endless 
circuit,  the  Alphabet  of  all  else.  It  is  a  Universe, 
wherein  all  else  is  imaged.  God  —  Nature  —  are  the 
extremes,  of  which  he  is  the  middle  term,  and  through 
his  Being  flow  these  mighty  Forces,  if,  perchance,  he 
shall  stay  them  as  they  pass  over  his  Consciousness, 
apprehend  their  significance  —  their  use  —  and  then 
conforming  his  being  to  the  one ;  he  shall  again  con- 
form the  other  to  himself. 

Childhood  a  Yet>  dimmed  as  *s  tne  Divine  Image  in 
Godhetd.the  Man,  it  reflects  not  the  full  and  fair 
Image  of  the  Godhead.  We  seek  it 
alone  in  Jesus  in  its  fulness ;  yet  sigh  to  behold  it 
with  our  corporeal  senses.  And  this  privilege  God 
ever  vouchsafes  to  the  pure  and  undefiled  in  heart ;  for 
he  ever  sends  it  upon  the  earth  in  the  form  of  the 
Child.  Herein  have  we  a  Type  of  the  Divinity. 
Herein  is  our  Nature  yet  despoiled  of  none  of  its 
glory.  In  flesh  and  blood  he  reveals  his  Presence 
to  our  senses,  and  pleads  with  us  to  worship  and 
revere. 


Misapprehension   Yet   few   there   are    who  apprehend  the 
significance  of  the  Divine  Type.    Child- 
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hood  is  yet  a  problem  that  we  have  scarce  studied. 
It  has  been  and  still  is  a  mystery  to  us.  Its  pure 
and  simple  nature ;  its  faith  and  its  hope,  are  all 
unknown  to  us.  It  stands  friendless  and  alone,  plead- 
ing in  vain  for  sympathy  and  aid.  And,  though 
wronged  and  slighted,  it  still  retains  its  trustingness  , 
still  does  it  cling  to  the  Adult  for  renovation  and 
light.  — But  thus  shall  it  not  be  always.  It  shall  be 
apprehended.  It  shall  not  be  a  mystery  and  made 
to  offend.  "  Light  is  springing  up,  and  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high  is  again  visiting  us."  And, 
as  in  times  sacred  to  our  associations,  the  Star  led 
the  Wise  Men  to  the  Infant  Jesus,  to  present  their 
reverent  gifts,  and  was,  at  once,  both  the  herald  and 
the  pledge  of  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  God  on  the 
earth ;  even  so  is  the  hour  approaching,  and  it  lin- 
gers not  on  its  errand,  when  the  Wise  and  the 
Gifted,  shall  again  surround  the  cradles  of  the  New 
Born  Babe,  and  there  proffer,  as  did  the  Magi, 
their  gifts  of  reverence  and  of  love  to  the  Holiness 
that  hath  visited  the  earth,  and  shines  forth  with  a 
celestial  glory  around  their  heads ;  —  and  these,  pon- 
dering well,  as  did  Mary,  the  Divine  Significance, 
shall  steal  from  it  the  Art  —  so  long  lost  in  our  Con- 
sciousness—  of  unfolding  its  powers  into  the  fulness 
of  the  God. 
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Renovation  of 


And  thus  Man,  repossessing  his  Idea,  shall 
conform  Nature  to  himself.  Institutions 
shall  bear  the  fruits^  of  his  regenerate  being.  They 
shall  flourish  in  vigor  and  beauty.  They  shall  cir- 
culate his  Genius  through  Nature  and  Life,  and 
repeat  the  story  of  his  renewal. 

Human  ^>ay  not  tnat  tms  ^ra  *s  distant.     Verily, 

it  is  near.  Even  at  this  moment,  the 
heralds  of  the  time  are  announcing  its  approach. 
Omens  of  Good  hover  over  us.  A  deeper  and  ho- 
lier Faith  is  quickening  the  Genius  of  our  Time. 
Humanity  awaits  the  hour  of  its  renewal.  The  reno- 
vating Fiat  has  gone  forth,  to  revive  our  Institutions, 
and  remould  our  Men.  Faith  is  lifting  her  voice, 
and,  like  Jesus  near  the  Tomb  of  Lazarus,  is  uttering 
the  living  words,  "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life,  and  he  that  Believeth,  though  dead  in  doubts 
and  sins,  shall  be  reassured  of  his  Immortality,  and 
shall  flourish  in  unfading  Youth!  I  will  mould  Na- 
ture and  Man  according  to  my  Will.  I  will  trans- 
figure all  things  into  the  Image  of  my  Ideal."  — And 
by  such  Faith,  and  such  Vision,  shall  Education 
work  its  mission  on  the  Earth.  Apprehending  the 
Divine  Significance  of  Jesus  —  yet  filled  with  the 
assurance  of  coming  Messiahs  to  meet  the  growing 
nature  of  Man  —  shall   inspired  Genius   go  forth   to 
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renovate  his  Era ;  casting  out  the  unclean  spirits  and 
the  demons  that  yet  afflict  the  Soul.  And  then  shall 
Humanity,  leaving  her  infirmities,  her  wrongs,  her 
sufferings,  and  her  sins,  in  the  corrupting  grave,  re- 
appear in  the  consciousness  of  Physical  Purity ; 
Inspired  Genius ;  and  Spotless  Holiness.  Men  shall 
be  one  with  God,  as  was  the  Man  of  Nazareth. 
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SPIRIT-CULTURE.* 


When  criticism  best  attains  its  end,  it  is  an  adjunct  to 
authorship  of  no  trifling  pertinency.  The  true  author,  — 
the  really  original  writer,  —  the  first  discoverer,  —  essen- 
tially stands  above  his  age.  His  value  to  the  world  con- 
sists in  his  superiority  to  it.  By  as  much  as  he  more  nobly 
speaks  out  of  the  new,  is  he  the  instrument  for  the  reani- 
mation  and  advancement  of  the  old.  To  the  same  extent 
also  is  he  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  misrepresented,  slight- 
ed, or  rejected. 

At  this  juncture  the  interpreter's  function  legitimately 
commences.  It  is  the  true  critic's  endeavor  to  bridge  the 
waters  which  separate  the  prophet  from  the  people,  to 
compass  the  distance  which  divides  the  understanding  in 
the  auditor  from  the  intuition  in  the  utterer.  The  inspired 
oracle  never  indulges  in  a  vain  expression. 

All  the  sayings  of  Genius  are  oracular  ;  all  the  actions 
of  Originality  are  inspired.  The  destiny  of  the  genuinely 
inspired  soul  is  always  to  be  doubted,  or  despised,  or  per- 
secuted in  its  own  day  and  nation.  Not  born  for  years  or 
localities  only,  but  for  all  times  and  places,  it  must  await 
as  wide  a  welcome.  We  see  that  this  skepticism,  or  un- 
friendliness, is   necessarily  manifested   by  the   very  law   of 

*  Conversations  with  Children  on  the  Gospels;  conducted  and  edited 
by  A.  Bronson  Alcott.    2  vols.     Boston  :  James  Munroe  &  Co.  1836-7. 

Record  of  a  School;  Exemplifying  the  General  Principles  of  Spiritual 
Culture,  pp.  208.  Boston  :  James  Munroe  &  Co.  1835.  Second  Edi- 
tion, 1836. 

Spiritual  Culture ;  or  Thoughts  for  the  Consideration  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.     Boston :  J.  Dowe.     1841. 
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originality  itself;  and  just  in  a  degree  coequal  to  the  ex- 
tent or  depth  of  the  originality.  The  greatest,  the  divinest 
genius  is  persecuted  to  death,  even  unto  ignominious  death  ; 
a  moderate  degree  of  inspiration  is  merely  hunted  through 
the  world  ;  a  lighter  share  of  originality  is  allowed  to  waste 
itself  in  neglected  poverty  and  soul-chilling  solitude.  For 
it  is  not,  we  surmise,  always  true  that  the  measure  of  the 
world's  acceptance  of  genius  is  the  index  to  the  profundity 
of  that  generic  love.  Had  it  been  so,  the  world  ere  now 
would  have  been  in  a  more  loveful  position  than  self-con- 
fessedly it  is.  Loveful  utterances  in  the  deepest  tone, 
loveful  actions  in  the  gentlest  manner,  have  been  spoken 
and  enacted  in  the  world's  theatre,  and  the  records  of  them 
still  remain,  kindly  appealing  to  humanity  for  a  response. 
Yet  it  comes  not.  Or,  at  the  utmost,  as  in  the  mimic  the- 
atre, the  spectators  vehemently  applaud  each  virtuous  rep- 
resentation as  it  passes  before  their  eyes,  but  as  instantly 
forget  it.  Influences  pass  over  humanity  as  the  wind  over 
the  young  trees  ;  but  the  evanescent  air  is  not  the  abiding 
sap.  Manifestations  of  genius  have  not  generally  induced 
men  to  seek  a  closer  union  with  the  genetic  power.  We 
lack  even  imitative  amendment. 

Scarcely,  therefore,  can  it  be  granted  that  the  want  of 
success,  which  so  frequently  characterizes  the  career  of 
genius,  is  attributable  either  to  any  deficiency  of  love  or 
want  of  exponential  ability  on  its  side.  Something,  nay 
much,  depends  on  the  construction  of  the  receptive  vessel. 
The  finest  wine  must  be  inevitably  spilt,  if  poured  upon  a 
solid  marble  sphere  ;  not  even  nectar  itself  could  be  re- 
tained in  a  seive  ;  and  let  us  recollect  that  genius  is  ever 
too  ready  to  pour  forth  its  offerings,  to  consider  critically 
the  state  or  nature  of  the  receiving  mind.  The  mind  sup- 
posed to  be  recipient  will  be  found  not  seldom  to  be  re- 
pellant,  and  even  when  frankly  disposed  to  receive,  often 
finds  the  task  too  difficult  at  once  to  comprehend  that 
which  emanates  from  the  progressed  being.  The  sun  stead- 
ily shines  on,  though  by  its  beams  the  swamp  exhales 
miasma  as  the  peach  deliciously  ripens. 

Undoubtedly  the  self-complacent  auditor  may  construct 
a  fensive  axiom,  or  what  is  familiarly  designated  a  truism, 
and  pronounce  that  if  genius  had  love  enough,  it  never 
could  appeal  to  us  in  vain ;  with   love  enough,  the  most 
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[Strong-hearted  must  be  moved.  This  is  of  course  a  tena- 
ble position.  With  two  such  excellent  diplomatic  "  peace- 
making" words  in  one  sentence  as  "  if"  and  "  enough," 
no  doubt  can  be  raised  against  the  veracity  of  the  aphor- 
ism. But  in  our  estimation  that  code  of  morals  does  not 
rank  very  high,  which  would  establish  a  divine  origin  by 
proof  drawn  from  the  results  of  the  action.  It  is  needful 
to  act,  to  act  morally,  genetically,  generatively,  before  results 
can  be,  and  all  the  results  can  never  be  known  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Confirmation  may  possibly,  in  some  points,  be  gath- 
ered from  observance  of  consequences,  but  it  is  rare  that 
anything  beyond  matter  for  useful  and  modificative  reflection 
can  be  gleaned  from  that  field. 

No  ;  it  is  sadly,  sorrowfully  true,  that  there  are  rocks  so 
adamantine,  brutes  so  untameable,  that  not  even  Orpheus 
himself,  in  his  most  celestial  mood,  can  subdue  them  by  the 
softest  notes  from  his  enchanting  lyre.  Our  reproaches, 
therefore,  shall  not  fall  upon  the  love-inspired  teacher  because 
the  taught  are  not  more  highly  adtempered  than  we  find 
them.  Indeed,  we  will  reproach  none,  not  even  ourselves  ; 
for  the  interpreter,  albeit  his  position  is  more  temporary 
and  local,  has  his  proper  time  and  place. 

There  is  a  converse  notion,  however,  rather  too  com- 
monly adopted  by  active  minds,  wishful  enough  of  good 
in  their  respective  ways,  but  not  yet  sufficiently  stable  to 
be  replenished  with  the  needful  talent;  and  our  duty  leads 
us  to  declare  its  idiotism.  The  bustling  interloper,  the 
mechanical  rhymester,  or  the  verbal  handicraftsman,  finding 
no  reception  in  the  world  corresponding  to  his  self-appro- 
bative  desires,  is  wont  to  assume  the  position  of  neglected 
or  persecuted  genius,  because  men  of  genius  have,  as  we 
also  affirm,  time  out  of  mind,  been  public  victims.  A 
playwright  is  not  a  Shakspeare,  merely  because  in  common 
with  the  gifted  bard  he  knows  "  a  little  Latin,  and  less 
Greek."  A  religious  zealot,  even  respectable  as  he  may 
be  in  morals,  and  we  say  it  with  genuine,  heartfelt  respect 
for  all  zeal,  has  not  always  the  inspired  right  to  assume  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  merely  because  he  is  opposed  in  the 
world.  Not  all  are  Christ's  who  fall  under  man's  disappro- 
bation. Oddity  is  not  a  sure  certificate  of  worth,  though 
the  worthy  must  of  course  be  singular  where  ills  abound. 
The  unauthorized  authors,  the  uninspired  teachers,  are  in 
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fact  themselves  the  persecutors ;  and  to  their  ears  let  the 
truth  be  whispered,  that  while  the  false  prophet  endeavors 
to  raise  a  public  clamor  concerning  his  supposed  oppres- 
sions, true  genius  silently  suffers. 

When  with  honesty,  integrity,  and  clearness,  the  critical] 
interpreter's  work  is  performed,  the  public  are  not  a  little* 
assisted  to  a  just  appreciation  of  generic  ideas  of  a  realty]! 
novel  character,  that   is  to  say,  coming  out  of  the   nevwl 
spirit.     In  every  department  of  literature  and  art,  there  isf] 
much  debris  to  be  turned  over  to  discover  the  solitary  jew*' 
el ;  much  dusty  winnowing  is  needful  for  the  separation  oi\ 
the  true  germinative  grains.   No  extent  of  labor  is  howeverl 
too  great,  if  the  above  named  conditions  are  complied  wittuj 

These  observations  appear  to  be  called  for,  as  introduc- 
tory and  explanatory  of  our  present  purpose.  In  somed 
degree  appropriate  to  any  mental  production,  they  are  pe-^ 
culiarly  applicable  to  the  case  before  us.  The  fate  of  na- 
tions, as  of  individuals,  is  ever  to  look  abroad  for  thatt 
which  they  might  find  at  home.  Articles  of  food,  dress,^ 
ornament ;  new  cloth,  new  patterns,  new  ideas,  are  to  beu 
imported  by  ship,  instead  of  being  wrought  from  our  natives 
soil  or  soul.  That,  which  is  brought  from  a  distance  by/ 
great  labor,  is,  for  no  better  reason,  highly  esteemed,  while* 
the  spontaneous  home  product  is  unused.  By  the  same) 
law,  the  native  prophet  is  unhonored  ;  the  domestic  authorr 
is  neglected. 

Goethe,  in  his  father  land,  after  many  industrious  yearsi 
of  exposition,  earns  a  moderate  respect,  while  in  England! 
his  mystic  profundity  is  appreciated,  and  in  America  he  is* 
placed  on  the  pinnacle  of  renown. 

Carlyle,  in  his  native  England  coldly  and  slowly  admit- 
ted to  the  ranks  of  genius,  in  America  is  kindly  regarded i 
as  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  literary  horizon. 

And,  not  to  mention  others,  Alcott,  almost  utterly  neg- 
lected by  contemporaries,  must  seek  his  truer  appreciation! 
beyond  the  great  waters;  and  in  the  quietest  nook  in  Oldl 
England  behold  the  first  substantial  admission  of  his  claim i 
to  be  considered  the  exponent  of  a  divinely  inspired  idea. 
New  England,  failing  in  honor  to  her  children,  and  having 
no  newer  and  more  youthful  country  to  accept  and  reflect t 
their  merits,  may  receive  the  award  of  the  old  land. 

The  first  really  spontaneous,  vital,  and  actual  welcome, 
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which  Bronson  Alcott's  mission  has  enjoyed  in  its  full 
ineaning  and  intent,  appears  to  have  been  in  the  bosoms 
)f  those  friends,  who  established  the  School  called  after  his 
lame  at  Ham  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  a  few  miles  only 
from  the  huge  metropolis  of  England.  At  Ham,  "  umbra- 
geous Ham,"  as  the  poets  truly  designate  it,  which  lies 
between  the  heights  of  classic  Richmond  with  its  extensive 

i  lately  park,  and  the  gentle   silvery  Thames,   these  sincere 

i  projectors  carried  out  a  living  example  of  Alcott's  idea  of 
auman  culture,  in  some  practical  particulars  exceeding  the 
experience  of  the  original,  but  in  intrinsic  merit  confessedly 
falling  short  of  those  permanent  moral  and  intellectual  re- 
sults, which  singularize  this  recorded  effort  at  the  Boston 
^Masonic  Temple.  This  choice  of  a  beautiful  locality  we 
mention,  because  it  may  be  received  as  an  emblem  of  the 
fidelity  and  unmercenary  purpose  of  these  earnest  promo- 
iers  of  human   welfare.     But  the  heart  to  appreciate,  the 

( riead  to  perceive  the  means,  and  the  hands  to  execute  a 
new  and  noble  sentiment  are  not  commonly  united  in  one 

:  individual.  There  is,  moreover,  that  useful  quality  of  per- 
severance not  always  present,  that  day  by  day,  hour  by 
hour  steadiness  and  care,  meeting  each  event  as  it  occurs, 
without  which  no  abiding  work  of  art  can  be  produced. 
Heartfelt  admiration  is  too  ready  to  conclude  that  the 
highly  finished  statue,  whose  beauty  is  perceived  at  a  glance, 
was  as  momentarily  produced.  So  smoothly  do  the 
thoughts  and  versification  of  the  poet  glide  on  through  his 
argument,  that  the  encharmed  reader  questions  not  that  it 
was  as  briefly  written  as  it  is  read.  It  is  so  easy,  who 
could  not  do  it  ?  This  is  the  perfection  of  executive  art. 
The  pencils,  the  colors,  the  easel  are  removed.  The 
blurred  manuscripts,  over  which  the  author  toiled  so  many 
days  and  nights,  in  polishing  the  Carrara  marble  of  his 
verse  into  smooth  turns  and  agreeable  attitudes,  are  with- 
drawn from  sight,  and  the  pleasing  result  unclouded  ire- 
mains.  This  is  the  difference  between  genius  and  the 
generator ;  between  God  and  man.  The  idea  is  unques- 
tionably impregnated  by  the  divine  mind  on  the  human 
soul  at  a  flash ;  at  an  instant  of  time  whose  duration  is  too 
short  to  be  capable  of  measurement ;  and  it  may  therefore 
be  more  truly  said  to  be  conceived  in  eternity  than  in 
time.     But  the  outworking  of  the  idea  is  a  temporal  work  ; 
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and  assiduity  is  constantly  an  attribute  in  true  genius. 
The  seed-,  buried  in  the  dark  earth,  germinates,  unjler  the 
favorable  conditions  of  spring,  at  some  inappreciable  point  in 
time.  Of  the  radiant  sun  at  noon,  while  we  say  it 
is,  it  is  not.  Thus  of  every  deific  manifestation.  But 
to  man  is  awarded  another  course.  Through  the  law  of 
industry  he  is  to  elaborate  those  divinely  generated  con- 
ceptions, to  whose  inbirth  time  is  not  attributable. 

The  God-born  idea  is  not  an  impulsion,  but  an  inspira- 
tion ;  not  a  personal  pleasure,  but  a  univeral  happiness. 
It  is  not  a  fluctuative  influence,  as  is  frequently  fancied, 
which  comes  sometimes  and  then  departs.  It  is  not  a 
momentary  stimulus,  which  urges  us  this  morning  to  write 
a  book,  to  build  a  church,  or  to  visit  the  sick  ;  and  this 
afternoon  leaves  us  tired  or  disgusted  with  the  effort. 
Quite  the  contrary.  It  is  a  permanent,  abiding,  substantial 
pressure,  which  allows  not  the  youthful  artist  to  dissipate 
the  holy  mornings  of  spring'  in  dreams  of  deeds  he  never 
will  realize,  but  continually  energizes  his  soul  to  action. 
Impulse  is  more  dangerous  than  steady  inanition.  Dull 
unpretension  never  will  mislead;  but  the  impulsive  and 
influential,  the  sometimes  good,  the  wavering,  are  on  all 
occasions,  both  to  themselves  and  their  susceptible  neigh- 
bors, sources  of  diappointment  and  unhappiness. 

Cordial  therefore  as  was  the  joy  with  which  the  idea  of 
a  deep  and  true  spirit-culture  was  hailed  on  this  occasion, 
the  satisfactory  results  were  not  throughout  obtained,  in 
default  of  efficient  human  instruments.  *     Those  who  re- 

*  The  following  letter  from  the  late  Mr.  Greaves  to  Mr.  Alcott 
confirms  our  remarks,  and  well  deserves  insertion  in  this  place. 

40  Burton  Street,  Burton  Crescent,  > 
London,  16th  September,  1837.      J 
Dear  Sir, 

Believing  the  Spirit  has  so  far  established  its  nature  in  you, 
as  to  make  you  willingly  to  co-operate  with  itself  in  Love-oper- 
ations, I  am  induced,  without  apology,  to  address  you  as  a  friend  i 
and  companion  in  the  hidden  path  of  Love's  most  powerful  rev- 
elations. "The  Record  of  a  School"  having  fallen  into  my, 
hands,  through  Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  I  have  perused  it  withi 
deep  interest ;  and  the  object  of  my  present  address  to  you,  (oc- 
casioned by  this  work,)  is  to  obtain  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  one,  in  our  Sister  Land,  who  is  so  divinely  and  uni--< 
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ieived  most  truly  were  personally  too  aged  and  too  unexe- 
sutive  ;  and  the  appointed  executive,  though  occasionally 
enraptured  with  the  thought,  was  too  desultory  and  impul- 
sive to   realize  so  grand  a   scheme.     But  even    with   this 


(persally  developed.  Permit  me,  therefore,  dear  Sir,  in  simple 
affection,  to  put  a  few  questions  to  you,  which,  if  answered,  will 
|  jive  me  possession  of  that  information  respecting  you  and  your 
work,  which  I  think  will  be  useful  to  the  present  and  to  future 
fenerations  of  men.  Also  a  mutual  service  may  be  rendered  to 
aurselves,  by  assisting  to  evolve  our  own  being  more  completely ; 
thereby  making  us  more  efficient  instruments  for  Love's  use,  in 
carrying  forward  the  work  which  it  has  begun  within  us.  The 
Unity  himself  must  have  his  divine  purposes  to  accomplish  in 
and  by  us,  or  he  would  not  have  prepared  us  as  far  as  he  has. 
[  am,  therefore,  willing  to  withhold  nothing,  but  to  receive  and 
transmit  all  he  is  pleased  to  make  me  be,  and  thus,  at  length,  to 
become  an  harmonious  being.  This  he  can  readily  work,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  primitive  purposes.  Should  you  think 
that  a  personal  intercourse  of  a  few  weeks  would  facilitate  the 
universal  work,  I  would  willingly  undertake  the  voyage  to 
America  for  that  purpose.  There  is  so  decided  and  general  a 
similarity  in  the  sentiments  and  natures  addressed  in  the  account 
of  your  teaching,  that  a  contact  of  spirits  so  alike  developed 
would,  no  doubt,  prove  productive  of  still  further  development. 
jYour  school  appears  to  work  deeper  than  any  we  have  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  its  inner  essential  character  interests  me.  If  an 
'American  Bookseller  will  send  over  any  of  your  books  to  his  ' 
[correspondent  here,  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  and  pay  for 
Ithem. 

In  the  year  1817,  some  strong  interior  visitations  came 
over  me,  which  withdrew  me  from  the  world,  in  a  considerable 
[degree,  and  I  was  enabled  to  yield  myself  up  to  Love's  own 
manner  of  acting,  regardless  of  all  consequences.  Soon  after 
this  time,  I  met  with  an  account  of  the  Spirit's  work  in  and  by 
the  late  venerable  Pestalozzi,  which  so  interested  me,  that  I  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  visit  him  in  Switzerland ;  and  remained  with 
him,  in  holy  fellowship,  four  years.  After  that  I  was  working, 
with  considerable  success,  amongst  the  various  students  in  that 
country,  when  the  prejudices  of  the  self-made  wise  and  powerful 
men  became  jealous  of  my  influence,  and  I  was  advised  to  re- 
turn to  England,  which  I  did;  and  have  been  working,  in 
various  ways  of  usefulness  ever  since,  from  the  deep  centre,  to 
the  circumference  ;  and  am  now  engaged  in  writing  my  con- 
scientious experiences,  as  well  as  I  can  represent  them  in  words, 
and  in  teaching  all  such  as  come  within  my  sphere  of  action. 
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large  drawback  there  yet  remained  so  striking  and  promi-i 
nent  an  approach  to  good  men's  hopes,  that,  notwithstand-l 
ing  the  supposition  of  introducing  impossible  novelties,  the 
number  of  individuals  moved   by  the  example  is  sufficients 

Receptive  beings,  however,  have  as  yet  been  but  limited,  and 
those,  who  permanently  retain,  have  been  still  less ;  yet,  at  pre< 
sent,  there  appears  a  greater  degree  of  awakening  to  the  centraja 
love-sensibility,  than  before.  I  see  many  more  symptoms  of  the 
harvest  time  approaching  in  this  country.  There  is,  at  present,! 
an  obvious  appearance  of  the  Love-seed  beginning  to  germi'i 
nate. 

Such  of  the  following  questions,  as  you  may  think  calculated 
to  throw  any  light  upon  what  you  are  doing,  I  shall  be  obliged 
if  you  will  answer,  with  any  other  information  you  may  feel  disw 
posed  to  supply,  for  the  universal  good. 

1.  Do  your  instructions  entirely  follow  the  universal  ideas ) 
and  are  they  connected  with  any  peculiar  sect  of  religion? 

2.  Are  you,  yourself,  satisfied  with  the  results  that  appear? 

3.  Have  you  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome? 

4.  How  early  do  you  begin  to  act  upon  children  ? 

5.  Is  a  day  school  or  a  boarding  school  best  to  carry  out  youn 
views  ? 

6.  Have  you  found  any  one  able  to  assist  you  ? 

7.  Can  mutual  instruction  avail  anything? 

8.  Does  the  moral  influence  decidedly  dominate  over  the  in«i 
tellectual  in  the  children  ? 

9.  Are  the  Parents  ^willing  to  let  you  have  the  children? 

10.  What  religious  sect  works  most  favorably  with  you? 

11.  What  sect  works  most  against  you? 

12.  Do  the  children  that  have  come  from  other  schools  show  anj 
preference  to  yours? 

13.  To  what  age  would  you  keep  the  children  ? 

14.  Do  you  think   that  your   mode  of    instruction  could  bo 
easily  nationalized  ? 

15.  Is  your  mode  of  teaching  compared  with  other  modes,  oi> 
is  it  estimated  with  relation  to  the  end  sought? 

16.  Do  the  children   soon  begin  to  perceive  the  power  of  the 
end  that  you  have  led  them  to  ? 

17.  Are  inner  tranquillity  and  inner  thoughtfulness  results  o 
the  primary  purpose  ? 

18.  Do  you  find  that  the  exercise  of  the  inferior  faculties  neui 
tralizes  what  you  have  done? 

19.  Can   you  make   all   branches  of  instruction  relate  to  th<i 
primary  purpose? 

20.  Do  the  Girls  make  greater  progress  under  you  than  th<i 
Boys,  and  are  they  more  grateful  for  the  results  ? 
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o  encourage  any,  who  are  so  doubtful  as   to  require  the 

:onfirmation  of  associate   approbation.     Enough    of  good 

•was  done   to  prove   the   path  to  the   best.     The  gates  of 

Eden  were  temptingly  in  view,  though   the   ultimate  abode 

was  not  entered. 

L . 

J  21.  How  do  you  rank  music,  singing,  and  dancing,  as  means? 

22.  Has  sound  a  more  universal  influence  than  sight  ? 

23.  Are  the  poor  chidren   more  easily  acted  upon  than  the 
rich ? 

24.  Do  the  children  feel  at  a  loss,  when  they  are  removed  to 
mother  school  ? 

25.  Can  you  act  with  more  effect  upon  strange  children  than 
jpon  your  own  ? 

!  26.  Is  the  spirit  of  inquiry  considerably  deepened,  and  does  it 
fake  an  eternal,  instead  of  a  temporal  direction? 
i  27.  How  many  scholars  would  you  undertake  to  instruct  in  the 
manner  you  are  acting? 

28.  Do  you  consider  the  mode  in  which  you  have  fitted  up  your 
school  room  as  very  beneficial  ? 

29.  Is  it  used  for  ordinary  purposes,  or  only  for  instruction  ? 
The  child  has  two  orders  of  faculties,  which  are  to  be  educa- 
ted, essential  and   semiessential,  or   in  other  words,   roots  and 
branches. 

Radical  faculties  belong  to  the  interior  world,  and  the  branch- 
ial to  the  exterior. 

To  jjroduce  a  central  effect  on  the  child,  the  radical  faculties 
must  be  first  developed ;  to  represent  this  effect,  the  branchial 
faculties  must  be  developed. 

The  radical  faculties  belong  entirely  to  Love,  the  branchial  to 
knowledge  and  industry. 

It  is  imperative  upon  us  to  follow  the  determination  of  the 
radical  faculties,  and  to  modify  the  branchial  always  in  obedience 
to  the  radical. 

It  is  the  child,  or  the  Love-Spirit  in  the  child,  that  we  must 
obey,  and  not  suffer  the  Parents  or  any  one  else  to  divert  us 
from   it. 

Good  is  not  to  be  determined  by  man's  wishes,  but  Good  must 
originate  and  determine  the   wish. 

The  Preceptor  must  watch  attentively  for  every  new  exhibi- 
tion of  the  child's  radical  faculties,  and  obey  them  as  divine  laws. 

We  must  in  every  movement  consider  that  it  is  the  Infinite 
perfecting  the  finite. 

All  that  is  unnecessary  in  the  external  must  be  kept  from  the 
child. 

The  Preceptor's  duty  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  remove  every 
hinderance  out  of  the  child's  way. 
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Not  many   years  have   revolved   since  scholastic  mod 
had   sunk   to   so  low  and   miserable  a   point,  that  aim 
simultaneously  a   Pestalozzi,   a  NefF,  and  an  Oberlin,  wen 
enabled  to  shed  around  them  no  small  lustre,  to  acquire 


The  closer  he  keeps  the  child  to  the  Spirit,  the  less  it  wiBI 
want  of  us,  or  any  one  else. 

The  child  has  an  inward,  sacred,   and  unchangeable  nature 
which  nature  is  the  Temple  of  Love.     This  nature  only   di 
mands  what  it  will  give,  if  properly  attented  to,  viz.  Unfetter 
Liberty. 

The  Love  Germs  can  alone  germinate  with  Love.  Light  am 
Life  are  but  conditions  of  Love.  Divine  capacities  are  made  b; 
Love  alone. 

Love  education  is  primarily  a  passive  one ;  and,  secondarily^! 
an  active  one.  To  educate  the  radical  faculties  is  altogether  ail 
new  idea  with  Teachers  at  present. 

The  parental  end  must  be  made  much  more  prominent  thawjj 
it  has  been. 

The  conceptive  powers  want  much  more  purification  than  thei 
perceptive,  and  it  is  only  as  we  purify  the  conceptive  that  we  shafll 
get  the  perceptive  clear. 

It  is  the  essential  conceptive  powers  that  tinge  all  the  conse-{ 
quences  of  the  exterior  conceptive  powers. 

We  have  double  conceptions,  and  double  perceptions;  we  are* 
throughout  double  beings;  and  claim  the  universal  morality,  as 
well  as  the  personal. 

We  must  now  educate  the  universal  moral  faculties,  as  before* 
we  have  only  educated  the  personal  moral  faculties. 

It  is  in  the  universal  moral  faculties  that  the  laws  reside;  un-» 
til  these  laws  are  developed,  we  remain  lawless  beings. 

The  personal  moral  faculties  cannot  stand  without  the  aid  oi 
the  universal  moral  faculties,  any  more  than  the  branches  can! 
grow  without  the  roots. 

Education,  to  be  decidedly  religious,  should  reach  man's  uni- 
versal faculties,  those  faculties  which  contain  the  laws  that: 
connect  man  with  his  maker. 

These  reflections  seem  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  consideration. . 
Should  any  of  them  strike  you  as  worth  while  to  make  an  ob- 
servation upon,  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  it.  Suggestions  are 
always  valuable,  as  they  offer  to  the  mind  the  liberty  of  free 
activity.  The  work  we  are  engaged  in  is  too  extensive  and 
important,  to  lose  any  opportunity  of  gaining  information. 

The  earlier  I  receive  your  reply,  the  better. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  faithfully. 

J.  P.  Greaves. 
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r  respective  circles  a  more  than  transient  fame,  by  their 
ctical  attempt  to   raise    our   public   disciplines  one   or 
o  degrees  out  of  the  wretched  depths  into   which   they 
d  fallen.     Few  perhaps  of  their  ideas  were  new.     Expo- 
ions  or  dreams  of  them  existed  in  books  ;   indistinctly  in 
records    of    the    ancient    philosophical    fathers  ;    pro- 
etically  in  the  hopes  of  modern   moralists.     But  the  pe- 
liar   claims   of  these  men    consisted  in  their  bringing  to 
actice,   in  the  most  humble  and  familiar  manner,  modes 
ating  human   nature,  which   from    long  obsoleteness 
|Ld  grown   out  of  all  memory.     Youth  of  all  ages,  condi- 
>ns,  and  pursuits   had   so  long  been  given  over  to  harsh 
clings  and  the   deadly  doctrine  of  acquisitive   knowledge, 
at  the  combined  ideas  of  a  loveful  teacher,  and  the  living 
urce   of  truth   in   the  taught,  came    upon  the  world  as  a 
holly  original  discovery,  involving  the  projector  in   all  the 
fficulties  and  opposition   with   which   genius  is  generally 
icountered.      The   world's    gratitude   has    not,    however, 
ithheld    the   just    tribute    to    these    faithful    innovators. 
ut  while   personally  to  such  men,  and  universally  to  their 
Tactical  ideas,  they  now  render  due  homage,  the  progres- 
ve  minds  of  this  age   will  not   fail    to  perceive,   that   this 
iovement   was   but  preparative  to  a  deeper  and  more  im- 
ortant  change.     It  was  not  a  trifling  task   to  persuade  the 
dant   to   lock   up   the   ferule  in  his   desk,  and  appeal  for 
ower  to  the  love  in  his   own  bosom.     This  was   a  strange 
ode,  he  thought,  of  quelling  a  juvenile    rebellion.     Nor 
fas  it  to  him  less  heretical   to  think  of  folding  his  printed 
pok    for  a   moment,  and   essaying  the  experiment  of  de- 
loping  from  the  pupils  a  clearer  exposition  of  the  law  of 
umber,  or  form,  or  of  thought,  than  he   could  ever  trans- 
jse  into  them   by  means  of  the  best  book   ever  penned, 
^he  experiment,  however,  was  tried,  and  wherever   it  wTas 
lithfully  attempted  success  was  certain. 

And  sufficient  good  has  appeared  to  all  unbiassed  observ- 
rs,  to  shake  to  its  foundation  the  old  and  oppressive  dog- 
latic  discipline.  Even  in  the  most  conservatorial  recesses 
oercion  and  dictation  begin  to  abate  somewhat  of  their 
ury,  making  way  for  the  developing  principle,  which  must 
turn  yield  to  that  inmost  treatment  now  presented.  The 
lethod  of  Instruction  when  conjoined  with  the  doctrine,  that 
he  human  mind  is  comparable  to  a  fair  blank  sheet  of 
aper,  had  arrived  at  its  lowest  degradation.     The  notion, 
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that  the  human  soul  is  but  a  capacity,  more  or  less  exten-j 
sive  for  the  reception  of  impressions  to  be  made  upon  it  by 
surrounding  objects  through  the  external  senses,  seems  ttil 
be  the  darkest,  the  most  deathlike  predicament  in  whicbl 
humanity  could  be  entrammelled.  When  Bacon,  with 
manly  and  original  vigor,  encountered  the  school  verbiage! 
into  which  discipline  had  fallen  from  those  realities  which! 
the  Aristotelian  forms  once  represented,  it  is  quite  certain  hel 
could  not  have  anticipated  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  his  pre-j 
tended  followers,  equal  to  that  into  which  the  school  men] 
had  erred.  They  had  indeed  forgotten  the  superior  half,  the 
dimidium  scientite  of  their  great  and  brilliant  prototype. 

The  worse  result  of  this  error  is  its  very  general  diffu-i 
sion.  The  notion  and  the  language  of  it  pervades  all 
ranks,  much  to  the  unmanning  of  humanity.  Even  now 
it  is  maintained  that  external  objects  strike  the  mind.! 
When  driven  from  this  absurdity  by  the  evident  truth  thati 
the  mind  must  be  the  actor,  the  first  mover,  and  act  throughl 
the  senses  upon  the  object ;  it  is  re-urged  that  the  object 
acts  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  making  an  impression  there.! 
and,  through  it,  upon  the  mind.  If  this  be  followed  up  by 
showing  that  the  object  never  can  be  the  subject  or  actor; 
that  the  objective  case  is  not  the  nominative  case  ;  the 
charge  comes  forth  of  verbal  and  unworthy  distinctions  withl 
which  the  practical  man  will  not  trouble  himself.  We  may 
appeal  to  the  current  language  employed  in  every-day  life/ 
through  the  mouth  and  through  the  pen,  for  proof  to  what 
an  extent  this  depressing  idea  prevails  of  man  being  pas* 
sive  to  surrounding  objects.  It  has  in  fact  grown  up  into 
a  sort  of  philosophy.  The  potency,  the  creative  influence* 
of  circumstances  is  constantly  pleaded,  as  the  cause  and 
excuse  for  a  state  of  existence  we  are  too  idle  or  too  in-i 
different  to  amend.  No  scholastic  jargon,  or  idols  of  the< 
mind,  as  Bacon  called  them,  which  his  Novum  Organumi 
dethroned,  could  have  exceeded  in  direful  force  the  pre- 
valence of  this  circumstantial  philosophy. 

Sincerity  is  the  youthful  attribute.  Deference  to  things 
which  exist,  to  persons  placed  in  authority  over  youth.i 
either  by  natural  laws  or  social  custom,  is  much  more  conn 
mon  than  is  supposed.  When  they  discover  at  every  turm 
their  native  vivacity  repressed,  and  their  spontaneity 
checked,  by  the  most  solemn  assurances  and  uniform  prac- 
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ice  which  could  possibly  be  realized  for  a  false  theory,  it 
vould  be  wonderful  indeed  if  they  skepticized  upon  the 
ubject.  This  being  also  the  tenet  of  our  most  progressive 
outward  philosophers,  it  has  the  charm  of  apparent  advance- 
ment which  youth  demands.  It  thus  has  an  interior  as 
[veil  as  an  exterior  popularity,  through  which  few  minds,  it 
i  jeems,  have  power  enough  to  break*  away  into  higher, 
fearer  regions. 

To  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  binder,  the  business  of 
struction  is  similar  to   that  of  gilding  and  lettering   the 
cks  of  the  books  ;  putting  ornaments  on  the  edges  and 
mtsides  of  the  leaves  ;  while  the  process  of  development 
reats  humanity  as  something  more  than  a  mere  capacity  to 
eceive.   It  treats  each  individual  as  a  book  containing  sen- 
iments  of  its  eternal  author  ;    not  indeed  born   with  ex- 
pressions  of   ideas    in    forms,    such   as    have  been  before 
pmployed  ;  bqt  a  book  which,  when  opened,  when  permit- 
ed  to  open,  in  daily  intercourse  with  outward  things,  leaf 
^y  leaf,  will   unfold  itself  in  modes  and   expressions  ever 
lew  and  beautiful.     By  treating  the  mind  as  a  subservient 
massive  blank,  we  go  far  to  make  it  so.     Dark  prophecies 
[ire  not  unfrequently  realized  by  the  malicious  efforts  of  the 
ibrognosticator.     We  must  have  faith   for  better  success. 
[Not  only  is  the  human  soul  comparable  to  a  book  in   re- 
spect to  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  progressive  opening  for  an 
ijinner  idea,  occultly  present  previous  to  the  development, 
Ijbut  also  in  this,  that  the  human  soul  is  capable  of  a  con- 
scious union  with  the  thread  that  passes  through  its  inmost 
being,  and  binds  all    its  leaves  together.     There   is  this 
[intensive  education,  so  generally  remitted  to  the  later  inci- 
dents in  human  life,  as  well  as  the  extensive  and  discursive 
^education,   which   school    development  comprehends.     In 
put  one  man  does  it  seem  to  have  been  the  pervading,  the 
^life-thought,  the  ever-present  idea.     Granting  that  Pesta- 
jlozzi  had  an  intuition  of  thi^  inmost  fact,  and  that  much 
|iof  his  own  proceeding   had   in  view  its  realization  in  his 
[pupils ;  yet  from  its  obscurity  in  him,  or  the  unprepared- 
[ness  of  the  public  mind,  it  was  not  declared  in  that  lucid 
fmanner  in  which  it  now  is  announced.     His  interrogative 
[mode  too  was  so  much  more  appropriate  to  the  unfolding 
[of  a  quick  intellect  than   of  a  gentle  heart,  that  we  can 
(scarcely  attribute  to  him  ,the  design  of  directing  the  soul 
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to  that  one  needful  knowledge  without  which   man  is 
man,  life  is  not  life. 

Each  of  these  principles  has  a  mode.  Instruction  dt! 
livers  its  dogmas,  Education  interrogates,  Spirit-culture  j| 
by  conversation  ;  conversation  not  in  its  narrow  sense  (I 
idle  talk,  but  in  deep  communion  by  tongue,  pen,  actior| 
companionship,  and  every  modification  of  living  behavio| 
including  that  of  its  apparent  opposite,  even  silence  itselJ 
Instruction  may  be  Pythagorean  ;  Education,  Socratic ;  bul 
Spirit-culture  is  Christ-like.  Being  the  latter,  it  is  also  thj 
two  former,  as  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  pure  intellect 
tual  affirmations,  and  spontaneous  love. 

Conversation,  communion,  connexion  of  heart  witi| 
heart,  the  laying  open  of  unsophisticated  mind  to  unsc 
phisticated  mind,  under  the  ever  prevailing  conviction  ( 
the  Spirit's  omnipresence,  are  the  modes  and  the  principl 
of  Alcott's  annunciation  to  mankind.  Throughout  am 
throughout  he  would  have  the  One  Omnipresent  recognizee 
in  actual  operations,  even  as  in  the  title  to  the  chapters  i 
his  published  work.  Without  embarrassing  the  subjec 
with  the  question,  whether  all  improvement  is  bounded  bj 
this  discovery,  and  whether  so  great  a  consummation  re 
mained  for  so  humble  an  individual,  one  placed  just  unde< 
our  own  eyes,  whom  it  is  no  rarity  to  see  and  hear,  whor» 
we  are  in  daily  familiarity  with,  we  may  be  allowed  to  re 
mark,  that  we  think  the  world  justly  owes  itself  an  inquir 
and  an  effort  to  realize  this  idea  to  the  fullest.  On  a. 
sides  we  find  the  admission,  that  something  further  is  t 
come.  We  have  not  arrived  at  the  happy  point.  Om 
young  men,  saturated  with  antique  lore  in  theological  semi 
inaries,  are  scarcely  to  be  enumerated  amongst  the  whole 
some  specimens  of  human  intelligence  or  religious  love 
Our  young  women,  though  free  from  the  toils  of  Latin  an< 
Greek,  and  given  over  a  little  to  the  idea  of  development 
are  yet  far  from  the  millennial  state,  which  a  parent  desires 
or  a  husband  would  cherish.  The  best  practice  of  th 
best  theories,  hitherto  promulgated,  leaves  room  enough  fo 
the  invitation  of  some  further  proposition ;  and  such  w* 
have  now  presented  to  us. 

True  conversation  seems  not  yet  to  be  understood.  Th 
value  of  it  therefore  cannot  be  duly  prized.  Its  holy  free 
dom,  equidistant  from  hot  licentiousness  on  the  one  hand 
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ftd  cold  formality  on  the  other,  presents  constantly  to  the 
ying  generous  mind  a  sphere  for  inquiry  and  expression, 
')undless  as  the  soul  itself.     This  true  communion  permits 
,1  proper  modes  to  be  employed,  without  a  rigid  or  exclu- 
de adherence   to  any  particular  one.     There   may  be  a 
Ine  for  Quaker  silence,  for  Episcopalian  monotony,  or  for 
Unitarian  rhetoric.     Instruction  requires   its  pupils   to   be 
Missive  to  the  lecture  or  the  strictly  defined  task.     Devel- 
opment calls  for  answers  limited  to  its  initiatory  questions  ; 
while  Conversation  goes  beyond  these  two,  not  by  annihi- 
lating them,  not  by  disusing  or  condemning  them,  but  by 
liingling  them,  as  occasion  may  demand,  in   that  process 
nhich  equally  permits  the  pupil  to  interrogate  or  to  make 
| statement  of  his  own  flowing  thought.     It  opens  every 
fbannel  to  the  inexhaustible  sluices  of  the  mind.     It  de- 
hands  no  dogged,  slavish  obedience,  it  imposes  no  depress- 
\g  formula,  it  weighs  not  down   the  being  with   an  iron 
iscipline,  that  when  removed  is  found  to  be  the  spring  to 
ot  and  debauchery  ;  but  leaving  to  the  artless  spontaneity 
f  pure   infancy  the  free   expression   of  itself,  attains  the 
ighest  end  in  education,  so  far  as  human  means  can  serve 
.     This  expression   of  itself,  or,  in   preferable  terms,  the 
ee,  full,  and  natural  expression  of  the  Spirit  through  hu- 
manity, is  the  high  destiny  in  our  earthly  existence.     More 
than  this  cannot  be  promised  or   praised  of  any  piece  of 
Jiuman  organization.     The  tendency  in  all  our  systems  to 
iecome  stereotype  moulds,  for  the  fixing  of  the  new  gener- 
tion  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  old,  is  still  an  argu- 
nent  for  the   trial  of  new  plans.     But  every  system  was 
loubtless  good  in  its  own  day,  and  in  its  original  author's 
|iands.     Grant  "  us  youth  "   the  same   privilege  ungrudg- 
ingly,  which  was  conceded  or  assumed  by  our  ancestors. 
The    virtuous    institutions  of  to-day   will  become  corrupt 
within  ten  short  years.     The  reformer  himself  needs  to  be 
Reformed  in  his  ideas,  as  soon  as  he  has  obtained  his  ideal 
reform.     We  must  not  freeze  the  gushing  stream  so  near 
Its  source,  but  let  it  sparkle  in  the  summer  sun.     Let  us 
?iave  the  last  deep  thought  fresh  from  the  infant  soul,  and 
|tf  it  be  inconsistent  with  its  previous   utterance,  so  let  it 
be.     Is   it  true,   is   it  honest,  rs   it  faithful,  are   questions 
[which  the  teacher  may  ask  ;  not  is  it   consistent  with   my 
fciews  or  system.     Consistency  is  an  attribute  of  the  rusty 
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weather-vane,  and  is  not  to  enforce  a  compliance  by  youL 
ful  joy  to  hoary  sadness. 

In  every  such  attempt  as  this  to  better  humanity,  the  c 
of  alarm  is  raised,  that  our  sons  and  daughters  may  inde 
become  poetic,  but  they  will  stand  forth  in  the  world 
less  and  neglected.  And  in  addition  to  this  apprehensio 
the  description  we  have  submitted  may  have  excited  tl 
idea,  that  a  state  of  complete  lawlessness  must  ensue,  th 
humanity  would  again  become  wild,  a  cunning  wilderne 
throughout,  in  which  selfishness  alone  could  reign. 

Parents  perhaps  must  be  permitted  without  contradictM 
to  pronounce  upon  the  degree  of  selfishness,  which  enten 
into  the  procreation  of  their  offspring.  This  spontaneot 
kind  of  education  certainly  gives  a  greater  degree  of  libe 
ty  to  the  being,  such  as  he  is,  than  any  other.  But  it  do< 
so  in  a  godlike  faith,  in  something  more  than  faith,  ini 
religious  certainty  in  the  teacher's  own  bosom,  that  if  1 
himself  be  freed,  if  he  be  true,  honest,  and  faithful,  \ 
shall  not  in  vain  appeal  to  the  free-making  spirit  in  tli 
little  one.  And,  whether  as  parent  or  friend,  none  oth< 
than  the  free  should  venture  upon  the  tender  and  hallowe 
ground  of  Spirit.  No  one  can  in  fact  enter  these  ho! 
precincts,  except  so  far  as  he  is  in  real  liberty.  Th 
rudeness  of  anger,  the  vileness  of  selfishness,  the  haste 
doctrinism,  close  the  young  bud  of  as  the  human  soul,  th 
hand  of  man  causes  the  tender  leaf  of  the  sensitive  plan 
to  be  curled  up.  Its  native  cry  is,  touch  not  me.  Th 
soul  is  sealed  against  such  violent  assaults,  and  not  alwaj 
are  the  natural  parents  fitted  to  become  the  best  spirit 
ual  ones.  On  the  contrary,  the  probability  is  that  thl 
quality  or  organ,  too  prominent  in  the  parent,  shall  be  tha 
one  which  is  uppermost  in  the  offspring  also ;  so  that  whei 
they  begin  to  be  active  to  each  other  nothing  but  a  perpetu 
al  clashing  must  ensue.  And  this  must  continue  until  w\ 
have  a  diviner  generation. 

Numerous  are  the  beautiful  sentiments  which  we  haw 
heard  in  behalf  of  the  unbroken  connexion  betweei 
mother  and  child.  True  in  a  practical  sense  they  woul< 
undoubtedly  be,  as  in  idea  they  are  beautiful,  were  bu 
the  mothers  as  practically  true  and  beautiful.  Until  thei 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  a  temporary  sphere,  superior  t< 
the  parental  home,  may  sometimes  be  discovered.     Ther« 
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a  minds  born  with  an  intuition  for  this  art,  this  highest 
o  the  fine  arts,  and  of  these,  Pestalozzi  and  Alcott  are 
dtinguished  masters.  In  the  former  there  was  a  strong 
drire  to  throw  the  activity  upon  the  child ;  in  the  latter 
j$re  is  more  success.  There  is  sometimes  an  urgency  in 
M  developing  system,  especially  on  the  part  of  those  who 
Ibpt  it  imitatively,  which  in  the  deeper  mode  is  resolved 
§o  quiet  patience.  The  thought  may  be  enshrined  in  the 
f|m,  the  feeling  may  to-day  be  most  intense,  but  we  must 
v  it  for  the  season  of  expression. 

wTo  aim  at  brilliant  immediate  results,  is  as  fatal  as   to 

Jttorce  apparent  consistency.     Humanity  needs  above  all 

fngs  a  larger  faith.     It  is  the  heavenly  privilege  to  hope 

vainst  rational  expectation.     In  childhood  we  shall  find 

Tp  largest  confession  of  faith.     This  we  should  encourage 

1  the  freest  expression  without,  and  to  the  fondest  cher- 

liing  within.     We  encourage  it  most,  we  cherish  infant 

l.rity  in   every  aspect,  in   the  highest  degree,  when  we 

Either  check  it  nor  hasten  it.  When  Rousseau  said,  "Ed- 

ation  is  that  art  in  which  we  must  lose  time  in  order  to 

'in   it,"  he  might,  had   he  been  faithful  himself  to  the 

')irit,  have  given  a  deeper  turn  to  his  thought,  and  have 

Enounced,  that  education  is  a  process  in  which  we  may 

e  time  in  order  to  gain  eternity.     A  higher  reality  than 

lie,  or  brilliant  show,  is  to  be  gained  in  education,  which 

lr  Alcott  is  designated  Spirit-culture. 

We   foresee   several    objections    which    will   be   raised 

gainst  these   principles  ;     or  in  preferable  language  we 

ay  say,  we  perceive  several  classes  of  objectors  as  likely 

i  arise.     In  the  estimation  of  one  class  there  will  be  too 

'uch  abstraction  ;  that  is  to  say,  too  frequent  an  allusion 

om  facts  in  the  outward  world  to  those  in  the  inner  world. 

i  the  opinion  of  another  class,  there  will  not  be  religion 

bough ;  that  is  to  say,  there  will  not  be  allusion  enough, 

irect  and  unallegorized,  to  the  interior  life.    Some  parents 

'ill  conclude  there  is  too  strong  a  tendency  to  definition, 

rhile  others  determine  that  every  subject  is  treated  in  a 

*ague  manner,  and  that  their  children  on  quitting  such  a 

bhool  would  in  themselves  be  vain  and  pedantic,  and  for 

hemselves  as  well  as  their  neighbors,  ignorant  and  useless 

reings.     It  will  be  said,  that  while  they  may  possibly  pick 
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up  a  few  words,  they  will  be  singularly  destitute  of  kno\] 
ledge. 

Such  contradictory  estimates  must  be  allowed  in  part  1 
neutralize  each  other.  Parents,  as  well  as  observers  genl 
rally,  can  only  judge  from  their  own  position,  and  that  ui 
fortunately  is  not  the  position  of  childhood.  At  least  trt 
parent  might  grant  as  much  liberty  of  thought  and  acticj 
to  one,  who  devotes  sincerely  and  purely  an  entire  life  I 
the  education  of  children,  as  he  does  to  the  baker,  wll 
provides  the  bread.  The  teacher  must  daily  endure  mofi 
dictation  than  the  physician,  or  even  the  shoemaker,  hi 
inflicted  on  him  during  his  whole  career.  But  this  extrenl 
parental  criticism  arises  from  the  most  sacred  feeling! 
Undoubtedly.  So  also  do  the  improved  modes  of  thl 
teacher.  If  they  do  not,  the  parent  should  not  confid 
his  offspring  to  him. 

The  ends  proposed  in  education  are  so  very  various,  thl 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  address  all  minds  at  once.  A 
though,  in  general  terms,  the  ultimate  or  final  end  is  th 
happiness  of  their  children,  yet  the  intermediate  or  educ* 
live  ends  are  almost  as  various  as  the  parents.  Nay,  eve 
the  two  parents  in  one  family  are  not  always  agreed  upo 
the  subject.  If  the  desire  be  to  see  the  boy  qualified  to  bi 
come  a  man  of  business,  every  moment  devoted  to  art  < 
moral  culture  will  be  deemed  so  much  time  and  thougt 
surreptitiously  abstracted  from  the  true  end.  If  the  gl 
be  designed  for  an  artist,  the  pencil  must  be  perpetually  i 
hand.  But  what  has  the  true  teacher  to  do  with  thee 
projects  ?  They  have  little  concern  with  the  soul's  legit 
mate  wants.  Thoughtless  or  selfish  as  may  have  been  th 
child's  generation,  there  is  yet  a  power  in  it  which  sha 
better  instruct  the  teacher  what  is  the  peculiar  end  in  ii 
earthly  existence,  than  the  ambitious  aspiration  in  the  pe 
rents.  This  is  a  point  to  be  determined  between  the  teach 
er  and  child,  rather  than  between  the  parent  and  teacher. 

The  objections  of  the  exoteric  mind  we  would  meet 
observing,  that  too  much  haste  is  shown  in  drawing  cor 
elusions.  The  schoolmaster  is  not  so  fortunate  as  th 
shoemaker,  for  his  work  is  never  finished,  and  he  is  sure  t 
be  checked,  criticised,  and  stopped  in  the  process.  A  vas 
proficiency  may  appear  in  a  short  time  by  a  display  of  th 
imitative  powers.  But  the  demand  in  the  child's  nature  is  t 
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ve   its   creative    powers   developed.     A   clever   trading 
acher  can  send  home  the  boy's  book  filled  with  writing, 
rawing,  and  arithmetic  of  an  apparently  excellent  char- 
ter ;  while  the  child  shall  really  know  very  little  of  the 
iws  of  form  or  number.     On  the  other  hand,  the  pupil,  in 
Ithom  the  powers  or  laws  shall  really  be  better  developed, 
Nay  be  yet  unable  to  make  so  good-looking  an   outward 
lisplay.     No    trifling   or    ordinary  observing   powers    are 
t>mpetent    to  forming  a  judgment    on    the    state    of   a 
oung  person's  soul,  or  on  the  processes  which  are  going 
n  within  it.     The  examination  of  a  school  must  be  car- 
led  deeper    than    counting   the    scholars,   measuring   the 
bngth  of  the   desks,  or  examining  the  ventilation.     The 
biding  interest  manifested  by  many  talented   parents  in 
iieir  frequent  attendance  at  Mr.  Alcott's  school,  as  record- 
d  in  these  excellent  works,  is  a  cheering  proof  that  this 
aluable  process  was  not  altogether  unappreciated,  and  is 
lso  a  specimen  of  what  school  examination  should  be.    It 
;  a  trite  remark,  that  no  one  really  knows  what  the  action 
I  to  learn"  is,  until  he  begins  to  teach.  At  least  we  might, 
then,  require  of  parents  that  they  should   put  themselves 
iato  a  like  position,  as  nearly  as   possible,  with   their  chil- 
dren, before  they  pronounce  on  the  merits  of  the   school. 
Children  and  parents  should,  in  fact,  be  taught  together  ; 
nd  it  is  only  in  default  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
atter  to  learn  that  which  can  only  be  learnt  in  the  deepest 
life-experiences,  that  renders  other  aid  necessary.     Talent 
s  not  the  deficiency,  for  the  needful  talent  would  arise  in 
the  process,  but  the  unselfish  will  is  not  yet  present.     And 
it  does  seem  hardly  suitable  that  self-will,  though  enshrined 
In  the  parental  bosom,  should  interpose  between  the  soul 
iwhich  is  given  up  to  human  good  and  its  outworking.    For 
^such  is  the  condition  of  the  teacher,  or  he  is  an  impostor, 
ind  is  not  for  one  moment  to  be  trusted  with  babies  and 
their  hornbook.     If  the  parent  does  not  choose  this  posi- 
tion, rather,  then,  permit  the  child  to  determine  the  value 
Jof  the  process  and  its  end. 

Most  thinkers  have  now  arrived  at  the  perception,  that 
(there  is  a  double  plrocess  in  teaching;  namely,  a  develop- 
ing action,  which  serves  to  bring  out  in  order  and  harmo- 
ny all  the  innate  powers,  capacities,  and  organs ;  and  an 
instructive  operation,  which  lays  gradually  before  the  child, 
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in  a  manner  suited  to  the  several  stages  in  its  developmen 
the  accumulated  records  of  past  events.     When  the  firs 
mentioned  of  these  ideas  was  in  recent  times  anew  pro 
posed  to  the  world,  the   outcry  was,  "  Oh,  you  will  mat 
the  children  wiser  than  their  fathers."     But  these  grey? 
beard  sneers  prevailed  not.     Silence  ensued,  if  not  cow 
viction.     Tolerance,  if  not  liberty,  was  won  for  the  humart 
race.     But  dumb  toleration    probably   yet    hides   remain j 
of  the  old  feeling.     When  spirit-culture  is  spoken  of  ill 
some  circles,  there  are  still  discoverable  symptoms  of  con-i 
demnation,  as  of  a  needless  novelty,  a  vain   refinementi 
"  Why  pester  the  children  continually,  and  on  every  subi 
ject,  with  this  allusion  to  Spirit  ?     I  do  not  very  well  uni 
derstand  what   you  would   be  at  ;  but   if  I   can   see   anj 
meaning  at  all  in   it,  we  hear  enough   about  it  from  the 
minister  on  the  seventh  day,  and  I  would  prefer  you  shoulcj 
send  home  my  children  sharper  and  well  informed  in  arith^ 
metic,  geography,  and  the  like,  to  leading  them  into  this 
abtruse  matter.     I   have  got  on  very  well  without  it,  and 
so  can   they.     I   like   all  sorts   of  improvement  very  well. J 
but  in  this,  I  think,  you  go  needlessly  beyond  the  mark.,:| 
Such  is  the  sentiment  which,  in  colloquial  language  like! 
this,  we  shall  not  travel  far  without  hearing.     Neither  shall! 
we  have  occasion  to  travel  far  for  the  true  solution.     It  is 
within  us. 

Before  the  soul,  or  human  spirit,  can  be  satisfied,  can! 
be   made   happy,   it   must  know  whereof  itself  is.     The! 
knowledge  of  earth,  and  plants,  and  animals,  and  arts,  and! 
trade,  fills   not  the    soul  with  satisfying  supplies.     Withf 
matter  and  material  things  there  is  no  possibility  of  our 
failing  to  become  acquainted ;  but  even  the  harmonious 
relationships  of  these  remain  an  inexplicable  oracle  with- 
out* a  spirit-intellection.     There  are  these  two  sides  toi 
mental  education,  the  side  of  Spirit,  and  the  side  of  Na- 
ture.    The  former  is  internal  to  the  soul,  the  latter  exter-] 
nal.     Nature  is  not  necessarily  material,  for  there  are  then 
natural  affections  and  feelings,  the  loves  and  hopes  in  man, 
which  are  not  material ;  neither  are  they  Spirit ;  they  are 
natural.     In  order  to  the  attainment  of  true  and  perfect 
humanity,  in  order  to  tend  that  way,  it  is  needful  that  ed- 
ucation should  take  the  side  of  Spirit.    Would  the  chymist 
know  the  secret  in  his  experiment,  he  must  study  the  lavin 
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or  element  in  his  solvent,  and  not  seek  it  in  the  thin 
solved,  or  in  the  crucible  which  contains  it.  The  mental 
crucible  is  the  object  of  study  ;  the  solvent  is  the  soul ; 
the  power  in  the  solvent  is  the  Spirit.  No  satisfactory  so- 
i !j  lution  of  any  material,  or  mental  phenomena,  can  be  at- 
[;  tained  without  the  conscious  inpresence  of  Spirit.  True, 
the  Spirit  is  always  present ;  the  omnigresent  is  always 
omnipresent ;  and  the  teacher  can  make  neither  more  nor 
less  of  that  eternal  fact.  Such  is  the  reply  of  the  outward 
mind ;  on  which  it  may  be  submitted,  that  it  does  make 
an  immense  difference.  It  makes  all  possible  difference  for 
human  good  or  ill,  for  misery  or  happiness,  whether  the 
human  soul  is  or  is  not,  as  continually,  perpetually,  and  in 
all  things  as  consciously  sensible  of  the  Spirit-presence,  as 
in  reality  and  in  fact  it  is  present.  It  is  a  sad  mistake  to 
determine  that  this  vital  fact  can  be  overknown.  Super- 
abundantly spoken  of,  no  doubt,  it  sometimes  may  be,  but 
even  that  can  hardly  occur.  For  if  the  soul  be  not  yet 
born  into  that  inmost  life,  constant  allusion  by  act,  by 
bearing,  by  word,  may  surely  be  persevered  in  ;  and  if  the 
word,  the  idea,  the  fact  be  true  to  any  auditor,  no  deterio- 
ration can  occur  by  direct  and  frequent  allusion.  Famil- 
iarity with  truth  engenders  no  contempt.  This  course  is 
no  more  than  always  takes  place  in  every  sphere  in  life. 
The  language  is  echo  to  the  being.  The  legislator  in  his 
hall,  the  merchant  on  the  exchange,  has  his  allusion  to  his 
supposed  good,  and,  inferior  as  it  is,  no  contempt  or  ridi- 
cule is  by  that  means  brought  upon  it.  Artistic  phraseolo- 
gy is  strange  to  the  trader's  ears,  because  he  lives  not  the 
artistic  life,  not  because  the  phraseology  is  improper. 
Spirit  language  is  strange  to  men,  not  on  account  of  its 
irrelevancy  to  existence,  but  because  they  live  a  material 
life.  It  were  better  assuredly  that  men  should  be  elevated 
to  a  higher  life,  than  that  language,  and  modes  of  treat- 
ing the  human  soul,  and  aspirations  fof  spirit-culture  should 
descend  to  them ! 

In  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  term,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  review  these  works.  If  we  have  in  any  degree 
opened  in  the  reader's  mind  an  idea  of  that  spirit  and  sys- 
tem, which  these  books,  like  all  others,  can  but  faintly  re- 
cord, we  have  attained  a  satisfactory  result.  We  are  glad 
to  find  the  sentiments,  which  the  best  men  in  all  ages  of 
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the  world  have  held,  confirmed  in  modern  times  by  so  pure 
a  life,  so  intelligent  an  understanding,  and  so  eloquent  a 
speech  as  Mr.  Alcott's.  Instead  of  reproaching  him  for 
the  introduction  of  doctrines  too  subtle  for  healthy  appre- 
ciation by  the  young  mind,  the  world  might  be  reproached 
for  so  long  withholding  the  rights  of  infancy  from  its  neg- 
lected cravings. 

The  following  beautiful  passages  are  the  best  exposition 
we  can  offer  of  Mr.  Alcott's  intuition  on  the  three  grand 
points  of  Conversation,  the  Teacher,  and  Spirit-culture  ; 
the  means,  the  actor,  and  the  end. 

"In  conversation  all  the  instincts  and  faculties  of  our  being 
are  touched.  They  find  full  and  fair  scope.  It  tempts  forth  all 
the  powers.  Man  faces  his  fellow  man.  He  holds  a  living  in- 
tercourse. He  feels  the  quickening  life  and  light.  The  social 
affections  are  addressed ;  and  these  bring  all  the  faculties  in 
train.  Speech  comes  unbidden.  Nature  lends  her  images. 
Imagination  sends  abroad  her  winged  words.  We  see  thought 
as  it  springs  from  the  soul,  and  in  the  very  process  of  growth 
and  utterance.  Reason  plays  under  the  mellow  light  of  fancy. 
The  Genius  of  the  Soul  is  waked,  and  eloquence  sits  on  her 
tuneful  lip.  Wisdom  finds  an  organ  worthy  her  serene  utteran- 
ces.    Ideas  stand  in   beauty  and  majesty  before  the  soul. 

"  And  Genius  has  ever  sought  this  organ  of  utterance.  It  has 
given  us  full  testimony  in  its  favor.  Socrates  —  a  name  that 
Christians  can  see  coupled  with  that  of  their  Divine  Sage  — 
descanted  thus  on  the  profound  themes  in  which  he  delighted. 
The  market-place;  the  workshop;  the  public  streets;  were  his 
favorite  haunts  of  instruction.  And  the  divine  Plato  has  ad- 
ded his  testimony,  also,  in  those  enduring  works,  wherein  he 
sought  to  embalm  for  posterity,  both  the  wisdom  of  his  master 
and  the  genius  that  was  his  own.  Rich  text-books  these  for  the 
study  of  philosophic  genius ;  next  in  finish  and  beauty  to  the 
specimens  of  Jesus  as  recorded  by  John. 

"  It  is  by  such  organs  that  Human  Nature  is  to  be  unfolded  in- 
to fulness.  Yet  for  this,  teachers  must  be  men  inspired  with 
great  and  living  Ideas.  Such  alone  can  pierce  the  customs  and 
conventions  that  obscure  the  Soul's  vision,  and  release  her  from 
the  slavery  of  the  corporeal  life.  And  such  are  ever  sent  at  the 
call  of  Humanity.  Some  God,  instinct  with  the  Idea  that  is  to 
regenerate  his  age,  appears  in  his  time,  as  a  flaming  Herald,  and 
sends  abroad  the  Idea,  which  it  is  the  mission  of  the  age  to  organ- 
ize in  institutions,  and  quicken  into  manners.  Such  mould 
the  Genius  of  the  time.  They  revive  in  Humanity  the  lost  Idea 
of  its  destiny,  and  reveal  its  fearful  endowments.     They  vindi- 
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cate  the  divinity  of  man's  nature,  and  foreshadow  on  the  coming 
Time  the  conquests  that  await  it.  An  Age  pre-exists  in  them  ; 
and  History  is  but  the  manifestation  and  issue  of  their  Wisdom 
and  Will.     They  are  the  Prophets  of  the  Future. 

"  At  this  day,  men  need  some  revelation  of  Genius,  to  arouse 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  nature;  for  the  Divine  Idea  of  a  Man 
seems  to  have  died  out  of  our  consciousness.  Encumbered  by 
the  gluts  of  the  appetites,  sunk  in  the  corporeal  senses,  men 
know  not  the  divine  life  that  stirs  within  them,  yet  hidden  and 
enchained.  They  do  not  revere  their  own  being.  And  when 
the  phenomenon  of  Genius  appears,  they  marvel  at  its  advent. 
Some  Nature  struggling  with  vicissitude  tempts  forth  the  Idea 
of  Spirit  from  within,  and  unlooses  the  Promethean  God  to  roam 
free  over  the  earth.  He  possesses  his  Idea  and  brings  it  as  a 
blessed  gift  to  his  race.  With  awe-struck  visage,  the  tribes  of 
semi-unfolded  beings  survey  it  from  below,  deeming  it  a  partial 
or  preternatural  gift  of  the  Divinity,  into  whose  life  and  being 
they  are  forbidden,  by  a  decree  of  the  Eternal,  from  entering; 
whose  laws  they  must  obey,  yet  cannot  apprehend.  They  dream 
not,  that  this  phenomenon  is  but  the  complement  of  their  com- 
mon nature ;  and  t^hat  in  this  admiration  and  obedience,  which 
they  proffer,  is  both  the  promise  and  the  pledge  of  the  same 
powers  in  themselves;  that  this  is  but  their  fellow-creature  in 
the  flesh.  And  the  mystery  remains  sealed  till  it  is  seen,  that 
this  is  but  the  unfolding  of  Being  in  its  fulness ;  working  free  of 
every  incumbrance,  by  possessing  itself. 

"  For  Genius  is  but  the  free  and  harmonious  play  of  all  the 
faculties  of  a  human  being.  It  is  a  Man  possessing  his  Idea  and 
working  with  it.  It  is  the  Whole  Man  —  the  central  Will  — 
working  worthily,  subordinating  all  else  to  itself;  and  reaching 
its  end  by  the  simplest  and  readiest  means.  It  is  Being  rising 
superior  to  things  and  events,  and  transfiguring  these  into  the 
Image  of  its  own  Spiritual  Ideal.  It  is  the  Spirit  working  in  its 
own  way,  through  its  own  organs  and  instruments,  and  on  its 
own  materials.  It  is  the  Inspiration  of  all  the  faculties  of  a  Man 
by  a  life  conformed  to  his  Idea.  It  is  not  indebted  to  others  for 
its  manifestation.  It  draws  its  life  from  within.  It  is  self-sub- 
sistent.  It  feeds  on  Holiness;  lives  in  the  open  vision  of  Truth  ; 
enrobes  itself  in  the  light  of  Beauty;  and  bathes  its  powers  in 
the  fount  of  Temperance.  It  aspires  after  the  Perfect.  It  loves 
Freedom.  It  dwells  in  Unity.  All  men  have  it,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  in  all  men.  It  is  obscured  by  ignorance ;  quenched  by 
evil;  discipline  does  not  reach  it;  nor  opportunity  cherish  it. 
Yet  there  it  is  —  an  original,  indestructible  element  of  every 
spirit;  and  sooner  or  later,  in  this  corporeal,  or  in  the  spir- 
itual era — at  some  period  of  the  Soul's  development — it  shall 
be  tempted  forth,  and  assert  its  claims  in  the  life  of  the  Spirit 
4 
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It  is  the  province  of  education  to  wake  it,  and  disclipine  it  into 
the  perfection  which  is  its  end,  and  for  which  it  ever  thirsts. 
Yet  Genius  alone  can  wake  it.  Genius  alone  inspire  it.  It 
comes  not  at  the  incantation  of  mere  talent.  It  respects  itself.  s 
It  is  strange  to  all  save  its  kind.  It  shrinks  from  vulgar  gaze, 
and  lives  in  its  own  world.  None  but  the  eye  of  Genius  can  dis- 
cern it,  and  it  obeys  the  call  of  none  else." 

*  #  *  *  *  * 

"  To  work  worthily,  man  must  aspire  worthily.  His  theory 
of  human  attainment  must  be  lofty.  It  must  ever  be  lifting  him 
above  the  low  plain  of  custom  and  convention,  in  which  the  sen- 
ses confine  him,  into  the  high  mount  of  vision,  and  of  renovating 
ideas.  To  a  divine  nature,  the  sun  ever  rises  over  the  moun- 
tains of  hope,  and  brings  promises  on  its  wings  ;  nor  does  he 
linger  around  the  dark  and  depressing  valley  of  distrust  and  of 
fear.  The  magnificent  bow  of  promise  ever  gilds  his  purpose, 
and  he  pursues  his  way  steadily,  and  in  faith  to  the  end.  For 
Faith  is  the  soul  of  all  improvement.  It  is  the  Will  of  an  Idea.  ] 
It  is  an  Idea  seeking  to  embody  and  reproduce  itself.  It  is  the 
All-Proceeding  Word  going  forth,  as  in  the  beginning  of  things, 
to  incarnate  itself,  and  become  flesh  and  blood  to  the  senses. 
Without  this  faith  an  Idea  works  no  good.  It  is  this  which 
animates  and  quickens  it  into  life.  And  this  must  come  from 
living  men. 

"  And  such  Faith  is  the  possession  of  all  who  apprehend 
Ideas.  And  Genius  alone  can  inspire.  To  nurse  the  young 
spirit  as  it  puts  forth  its  pinions  in  the  fair  and  hopeful  morning 
of  life,  it  must  be  placed  under  the  kindly  and  sympathizing 
agency  of  Genius  —  heaven-inspired  and  hallowed  —  or  there  is 
no  certainty  that  its  aspirations  will  not  die  away  in  the  routine 
of  formal  tuition,  or  spend  themselves  in  the  animal  propensities 
that  coexist  with  it.  Teachers  must  be  men  of  genius.  They 
must  be  inspired.  The  Divine  Idea  of  a  Man  must  have 
been  unfolded  from  their  being,  and  be  a  living  presence.  Phi- 
losophers, and  Sages,  and  Seers  —  the  only  real  men  —  must 
come,  as  of  old,  to  the  holy  vocation  of  unfolding  humanity. 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  the  Diviner  Jesus,  must 
be  raised  up  to  us,  to  breathe  their  wisdom  and  will  into  the 
genius  of  our  era,  to  recast  our  institutions,  remould  our 
manners,  and  regenerate  our  men.  Philosophy  and  Religion, 
descending  from  the  regions  of  cloudy  speculation,  must  thus 
become  denizens  of  our  common  earth,  known  among  us  as 
friends,  and  uttering  their  saving  truths  through  the  mouths  of 
our  little  ones.  Thus  shall  our  being  be  unfolded.  Thus  the 
Idea  of  a  man  be  reinstated  in  our  consciousness.  And  thus 
shall  Man  grow  up,  as  the  tree  of  the  primeval  woods,  luxuriant, 
vigorous  —  armed  at  all  points,  to  brave  the  winds  and  the  storms 
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of    the   finite    and   the   mutable  —  bearing  his   Fruit   in    due 
season. 

"  To  fulfil  its  end,  Instruction  must  be  an  Inspiration.  The 
true  Teacher  must  inspire  in  order  to  unfold.  He  must  know 
that  instruction  is  something  more  than  mere  impression  on  the 
understanding.  He  must  feel  it  to  be  a  kindling  influence ;  that, 
in  himself  alone,  is  the  quickening,  informing  energy;  that  the 
life  and  growth  of  his  charge  pre-exist  in  him.  He  is  to  hallow 
and  refine  as  he  tempts  forth  the  soul.  He  is  to  inform  the  un- 
derstanding; by  chastening  the  appetites,  allaying  the  passions, 
softening  the  affections,  vivifying  the  imagination,  illuminating 
the  reason,  giving  pliancy  and  force  to  the  will ;  for  a  true  un- 
derstanding is  the  issue  of  these  powers,  working  freely  and  in 
harmony  with  the  Genius  of  the  soul,  conformed  to  the  law  of 
Duty.  He  is  to  put  all  the  springs  of  Being  in  motion.  And  to 
do  this,  he  must  be  the  personation  and  exemplar  of  what  he 
would  unfold  in  his  charge.  Wisdom,  Truth,  Holiness,  must 
have  pre-existence  in  him,  or  they  will  not  appear  in  his  pupils. 
These  influence  alone  in  the  concrete.  They  must  be  made 
flesh  and  blood  in  him,  to  re-appear  to  the  senses,  and  subordi- 
nate all  to  their  own  force  ;  and  this  too,  without  violating  any 
Law,  spiritual,  intellectual,  corporeal  —  but  in  obedience  to  the 
highest  Agency,  co-working  with  God.  Under  the  melting  force 
of  Genius,  thus  employed,  Mind  shall  become  fluid,  and  he  shall 
mould  it  into  Types  of  Heavenly  Beauty.  Its  agency  is  that  of 
mind  leaping  to  meet  mind ;  not  of  force  acting  on  opposing 
force.  The  Soul  is  touched  by  the  live  coal  of  his  lips.  A 
kindling  influence  goes  forth  to  inspire  ;  making  the  mind  think  ; 
the  heart  feel ;  the  pulse  throb  with  his  own.  He  arouses  every 
faculty.  He  awakens  the  Godlike.  He  images  the  fair  and  full 
features  of  a  Man.  And  thus  doth  he  drive  at  will  the  drowsy 
Brute,  that  the  eternal  hath  yoked  to  the  chariot  of  Life,  to  urge 
man  across  the  Finite  ! 

****** 

"  Our  plans  of  influence,  to  be  successful,  must  become  more 
practical.  We  must  be  more  faithful.  We  must  deal  less  in 
abstractions  ;  depend  less  on  precepts  and  rules.  We  must  fit 
the  soul  for  duty  by  the  practice  of  duty.  We  must  watch  and 
enforce.  Like  unsleeping  Providence,  we  must  accompany  the 
young  into  the  scenes  of  temptation  and  trial,  and  aid  them  in 
the  needful  hour.  Duty  must  sally  forth  an  attending  Presence 
into  the  actual  world,  and  organize  to  itself  a  living  body.  It 
must  learn  the  art  of  uses.  It  must  incorporate  itself  with  Na- 
ture. To  its  sentiments  we  must  give  a  Heart.  Its  Ideas  we 
must  arm  with  Hands.  For  it  ever  longs  to  become  flesh  and 
blood.  The  Son  of  God  delights  to  take  the  Son  of  Man  as  a 
co-mate,  and  to  bring  flesh  and  blood  even  to  the  very  gates  of 
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the  Spiritual   Kingdom.     It  would  make  the  word  Flesh,  that  it  t 
shall  be  seen  and  handled  and  felt. 

"  The  Culture,  that  is  alone  worthy  of  Man,  and  which  un- 
folds his  Being  into  the  Image  of  its  fulness,  casts  its  agencies  s: 
over  all  things.  It  uses  Nature  and  Life  as  means  for  the  Soul's  i 
growth  and  renewal.  It  never  deserts  its  charge,  but  follows  it  t 
into  all  the  relations  of  Duty.  At  the  table  it  seats  itself,  and 
fills  the  cup  for  the  Soul ;  caters  for  it ;  decides  when  it  has 
enough ;  and  heeds  not  the  clamor  of  appetite  and  desire.  It 
lifts  the  body  from  the  drowsy  couch ;  opens  the  eyes  upon  the 
rising  sun ;  tempts  it  forth  to  breathe  the  invigorating  air ; 
plunges  it  into  the  purifying  bath;  and  thus  whets  all  its  func- 
tions for  the  duties  of  the  coming  day.  And  when  toil  and 
amusement  have  brought  weariness  over  it,  and  the  drowsed  sen- 
ses claim  rest  and  renewal,  it  remands  it  to  the  restoring  couch 
again,  to  feed  it  on  dreams.  Nor  does  it  desert  the  Soul  in 
seasons  of  labor,  of  amusement,  of  study.  To  the  place  of  oc- 
cupation it  attends  it,  guides  the  corporeal  members  with  skill 
and  faithfulness;  prompts  the  mind  to  diligence;  the  heart  to 
gentleness  and  love  ;  directs  to  the  virtuous  associate ;  the  pure 
place  of  recreation  ;  the  innocent  pastime.  It  protects  the  eye 
from  the  foul  image ;  the  vicious  act ;  the  ear  from  the  vulgar 
or  profane  word  ;  the  hand  from  theft ;  the  tongue  from  guile ; 
—  urges  to  cheerfulness  and  purity  ;  to  forbearance  and  meek- 
ness ;  to  self-subjection  and  self-sacrifice ;  order  and  decorum ; 
and  points,  amid  all  the  relations  of  duty,  to  the  Law  of  Temp- 
erance, of  Genius,  of  Holiness,  which  God  hath  established  in 
the  depths  of  the  Spirit,  and  guarded  by  the  unsleeping  senti- 
nel of  Conscience,  from  violation  and  defilement.  It  renews  the 
Soul  day  by  day." — Spiritual  Culture,  pp.  87-105. 

The  mind,  which  applies  to  these  sentiments  the  noblest 
interpretation,  will  see  through  the  New  England  idiom, 
which  is  occasionally  perhaps  rather  egoistic  to  ears  educa- 
ted in  an  older  routine ;  and  recognise  throughout  the 
working  of  the  same  spirit  which  has  animated  the  good  in 
all  ages. 

Any  one,  who  has  attended  a  public  meeting,  and  has 
afterwards  read  a  printed  report  of  it  in  the  newspapers, 
will  have  experienced  the  insufficiency  of  any  recital  in 
imparting  a  semblance  of  the  life  and  creative  energy  in 
the  original.  How  then  shall  free,  though  orderly  conver- 
sations be  adequately  reported  ?  Conversations  moreover 
with  children  full  of  animated  thoughts,  and  upon  the 
deepest  subjects  within  their  power.  Yet  some  of  these 
spirit-communings  are   so  happy,  and   so  happily  recorded, 
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that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  one  of  them,  that  parents 
and  teachers  may  see  the  entire  possibility  of  applying 
these  high  principles  of  moral  culture  to  actual  practice. 

CONVERSATION    XXXIII. 

SPIRITUAL    WORSHIP. 
PRAYER    AND    PRAISE. 


Conversation  of  Jesus  with  the  Samaritan  Woman,  from  the  Sacred  Text,  —  Immortality. 

—  Emblem  of  Holiness.  —Idolatry.  —  Spiritual  Worship. —  Sincerity. —  Idea  of  Prayer. 

—  Actual  Prayer.  —  Responsive  Prayer.  —  Ritual  of  Worship.  —  Prayer  of  Faith.  —  For- 
giveness.—  Dramatic  Prayer. —  Devotion  to  the  Holy. —  Idea  of  Universal  Adoration 
and  Praise.  —  Reverence  of  the  Godlike  in  Conscience — Reverence  of  Humanity. — 
Reverence  of  the  Invisible  —  Admiration  of  JVaturc.  —  Spiritual  Awe.  —  Supremacy  of 
Spirit  over  Nature.  —  Worldliness.  —  Release  from  the  Flesh.  —  Instinct  of  Adoration  in 
Infancy. —  Subject. 

Mr.  Alcott  read  the  remainder  of  the 

CONVERSATION   OF   JESUS    WITH    THE    WOMAN    OF    SAMARIA. 

Johw  iv.  16-30. 

Worship         ^'  ^esus  sa'tn  unto  ner>  Go'  ca"  tnv  husband  and  come  hither. 

17.  The  woman  answered  and  said,  1  have  no  husband.    Jesus  said  unto  her, 
Thou  hast  well  said,  I  have  no  husband : 

18  For  thou  hast  had  five  husbands  :  and  he  whom  thou  now  hast  is  not  thy  husband  ;  in 
that  saidst  thou  truly. 

19  The  woman  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  I  perceive  that  thou  art  a  prophet. 

20  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain  ;  and  ye  say,  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place 
where  men  ought  to  worship. 

21  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  cometh  when  ye   shall  neither  in 
this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father. 

22  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what:  we  know  what  we  worship:  for  salvation    is  of  the 
Jews. 

23  But  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth  :  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him. 

24  God  is  a  Spirit :  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

25  The  woman  saith   unto   him,  1  know  that   Messias  cometh,  which  is  called   Christ: 
when  he  is  come,  he  will  tell  us  all  things. 

26  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  he. 

27  And  upon  this  came  his  disciples,  and  marvelled  that  he  talked  with  the   woman:  yet 
no  man  said,  What  seekest  thou  ?  or,  Why  talkest  thou  with  her  ? 

28  The  woman  then  left  her  waterpot,  and  went  her  way  into  the  city,  and  saith  to  the 
men, 

29  Come,  see  a  man,  which  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did :  is  not  this  the  Christ  ? 

30  Then  they  went  out  of  the  city,  and  came  unto  him. 

(Before  he  had  time  to  ask  the  usual  question,) 
Samuel  T.    (spoke)     I  was  most  interested   in  this 

Immortality  _T       x  f  '     .     _  <•      i  •  i      n        i   • 

verse  :  He  that  drinks  of  this  water  shall  thirst 
again,  but  he  that  drinks  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him, 
shall  never  thirst. "  He  means  by  this,  that  those  who  heard 
what  he  taught,  and  did  it,  should  live  always,  should  never  die, 
their  spirits  should  never  die 

Mr.  Alcott.     Can  spirit  die  1 

Samuel  T.     For  a  spirit  to  die  is  to  leave  off  being  good. 
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Emwem of        EdwardJ.     Iwas  interested  in  the  words,   "For 

Holiness.  ^e   watef   J     gJ^J]    gjye     fo^   wl\\      De   m     hjm      a  weJ]   Qf 

water."  I  think  it  means,  that  when  people  are  good 
and  getting  better,  it  is  like  water  springing  up  always.  They 
have  more  and  more  goodness. 

Samuel  R.     Water  is  an  emblem  of  Holiness. 

Mr.  Alcott.     Water  means  Spirit  pure  and  unspoiled. 

Edward  J.     It  is  holy  spirit. 

Ellen.     I  was  most  interested  in  these  words,  "  Ye 
worship  ye  know  not  what."     The  Samaritans  wor- 
shipped idols,  and  there  was  no  meaning  to  that. 

Mr.  Alcott.  What  do  you  mean  by  their  worshipping 
idols  1 

Ellen.     They  cared  about  things  more  than  God. 

Mr.  Alcott.  What  kind  of  false  worship  do  you  think 
Jesus  was  thinking  about,  when  he  said,  "  Woman,  the  hour  is 
coming  and  now  is,  when  neither  in  this  mountain  —  "  ? 

Ellen.  Oh !  She  thought  the  place  of  worship  was  more 
important  than  the  worship  itself. 

Mr.  Alcott.     Well  !    how  did  Jesus  answer  that  thought  ? 

Ellen.  He  told  her  what  she  ought  to  worship,  which  was 
more  important  than  where. 

Mr.  Alcott.  Some  of  you  perhaps  have  made  this  mistake, 
and  thought  that  we  only  worshipped  God  in  churches  and  on 
Sundays.     How  is  it  —  who  has  thought  so  ? 

(Several  held  up  hands,  smiling.) 
Who  knew  that  we  could  worship  God  any  where  ? 
(Others  held  up  hands.) 

spiritual  What   other   worship    is    there   beside   that   ih   the 

Worship.  Church  ? 

Edward  J.     The  worship  in  our  hearts. 

Mr.  Alcott.     How  is  that  carried  on  ? 

Edward  J.     By  being  good. 

Nathan.     We  worship  God  by  growing  better. 

Augustine.  We  worship  God  when  we  repent  of  doing 
wrong. 

Josiah.     I  was  most  interested  in  this  verse,  "  God 
is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him 
in  spirit   and   in  truth."     It  means  that  to  feel  our  prayers  is 
more  important  than  to  say  the  words. 

Lemuel.     And  when  we  pray  and  pray  sincerely. 

Mr.  Alcott.     What  is  praying  sincerely? 

Lemuel.     Praying  the  truth. 

Mr.  Alcott.  What  is  to  be  done  in  praying  the  truth? 
When  you  think  of  prayer,  do  you  think  of  a  position  of  the 
body  —  of  words  ? 
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Lemuel.     [Earnestly.)     I   think  of  something  else,    but  I 
cannot  express  it. 

Mr.  Alcott.  Josiah  is  holding  up  his  hand  ;  can  he  ex- 
press it  ? 

Josiah  (burst  out,)  To  pray,  Mr.  Alcott,  is  to  be 
good,  really  ;  you  know  it  is  better  to  be  bad  before 
people,  and  to  be  good  to  God  alone,  because  then  we  are  good 
for  goodness5  sake,  and  not  to  be  seen,  and  not  for  people's 
sake.  Well,  so  it  is  with  prayer.  There  must  be  nothing  out- 
ward about  prayer  ;  but  we  must  have  some  words,  sometimes  ; 
sometimes  we  need  not.  If  we  don't  feel  the  prayer,  it  is  worse 
than  never  to  say  a  word  of  prayer.  It  is  wrong  not  to  pray, 
but  it  is  more  wrong  to  speak  prayer  and  not  pray.  We  had 
better  do  nothing  about  it,  Mr.  Alcott !  we  must  say  words  in  a 
prayer,  and  we  must  feel  the  words  we  say,  and  we  must  do 
what  belongs  to  the  words. 

Mr.  Alcott.      Oh !    there    must   be    doing,    must 

Actual  Prayer.  ,  n  &' 

there  ? 

Josiah.  Oh !  yes,  Mr.  Alcott !  doing  is  the  most  important 
part.  We  must  ask  God  for  help,  and  at  the  same  time  try  to 
do  the  thing  we  are  to  be  helped  about.  If  a  boy  should  be 
good  all  day,  and  have  no  temptation,  it  would  not  be  very 
much ;  there  would  be  no  improvement ;  but  if  he  had  tempta- 
tion, he  could  pray  and  feel  the  prayer,  and  try  to  overcome  it, 
and  would  overcome  it ;  and  then  there  would  be  a  real  prayer 
and  a  real  improvement.  That  would  be  something.  Tempta- 
tion is  always  necessary  to  a  real  prayer,  I  think.  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  ever  any  real  prayer  before  there  is  a  temptation  ; 
because  we  may  think  and  feel  and  say  our  prayer;  but  there 
cannot  be  any  doing,  without  there  is  something  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Alcott.  Well,  Josiah,  that  will  do  now.  Shall  some 
one  else  speak  1 

Josiah.     Oh,  Mr.  Alcott,  I  have  not  half  done. 

Responsive       Edward  J.     Mr.  Alcott,  what  is  the  use  of  respond- 

Prayer.  mg   JQ    cmirch  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.     Cannot  you  tell  ? 

Edward  J.     No  ;  I  never  knew 

Josiah.     Oh  !  Mr.  Alcott ! 

Mr.  Alcott.     Well,  Josiah,  do  you  know  ? 

Josiah.  Why,  Edward  !  is  it  not  just  like  a  mother's  telling 
her  child  the  words?  The  child  wants  to  pray  ;  it  don't  know 
how  to  express  its  real  thoughts,  as  we  often  say  to  Mr.  Alcott 
here  ;  and  the  mother  says  words,  and  the  child  repeats  after 
her  the  words. 

Edward  J.     Yes  ;  but  I  don't  see  what  good  it  does. 

Josiah.  What !  if  the  mother  says  the  words,  and  the  child 
repeats  them  and  feels  them  —  really  wants  the  things  that  are 
prayed  for  —  can't  you  see  that  it  does  some  good  ? 
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Edward  J.  It  teaches  the  word-prayer  —  it  is  not  the  real  I 
prayer. 

Josiah.  Yet  it  must  be  the  real  prayer,  and  the  real  prayer  r 
must  have  some  words. 

But,  Mr.  Alcott,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  deal  i 
worship  better,   if,  at  church,  every  body  prayed  for  them-  j 

selves.  I  don't  see  why  one  person  should  pray  for 
all  the  rest.  Why  could  not  the  minister  pray  for  himself,  and  I 
the  people  pray  for  themselves ;  and  why  should  not  all  commu- 
nicate their  thoughts?  Why  should  only  one  speak?  Why 
should  not  all  be  preachers  ?  Every  body  could  say  something  ;  at  I 
least,  every  body  could  say  their  own  prayers,  for  they  know 
what  they  want.  Every  person  knows  the  temptations  they  have, 
and  people  are  tempted  to  do  different  things.  Mr.  Alcott !  I 
think  Sunday  ought  to  come  oftener. 

Mr.  Alcott.     Our  hearts  can  make  all  time  Sunday. 

Josiah.  Why  then  nothing  could  be  done !  There  must  be 
week-days,  I  know  —  some  week-days ;  I  said,  Sunday  oftener. 

Mr.  Alcott.  But  you  wanted  the  prayers  to  be  doing 
prayers. 

Now  some  of  the  rest  may  tell  me,  how  you  could  ' 

Prayer  of  Faith.  ,     .  J  '  J 

pray  doing  prayers. 

Gequge  K.  Place  is  of  no  consequence.  I  think  prayer  is 
in  our  hearts.  Christian  prayed  in  the  cave  of  Giant  Despair. 
We  can  pray  any  where,  because  we  can  have  faith  any  where. 

Mr.  Alcott.     Faith,  then,  is  necessary? 

George  K.     Yes ;  for  it  is  faith  that  makes  the  prayer. 

Mr.  Alcott.     Suppose  an  instance  of  prayer  in  yourself. 

George  K.     I  can  pray  going  to  bed  or  getting  up. 

Mr.  Alcott.     You  are  thinking  of  time,  —  place,  — words. 

George  K.     And  feelings  and  thoughts. 

Mr.  Alcott.      And  action  ? 

George  K.     Yes  ;   action  comes  after. 

John  B.  When  we  have  been  doing  wrong  and  are  sorry,  we 
pray  to  God  to  take  away  the  evil. 

Mr.  Alcott.     What  evil,  the  punishment  ? 

John  B.     No  ;  we  want  the  forgiveness. 

Forgiveness.        .«_.  .  TTr.  •        n  •  •  .r  • 

Mr.  Alcott.  What  is  for-give-ness,  is  it  any  thing  j 
given  ? 

Lemuel.     Goodness,  Holiness. 

John  B.     And  the  evil  is  taken  away. 

Mr.  Alcott.     Is  there  any  action  in  all  this  ? 

John  B.     Why  yes  !  there  is  thought  and  feeling. 

Mr.  Alcott.  But  it  takes  the  body  also  to  act;  what  do  the  l 
hands  do  ? 

John  B.     There  is  no  prayer  in  the  hands  ! 
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Mr.  Alcott.  You  have  taken  something  that  belongs  to  an- 
other ;  you  pray  to  be  forgiven ;  you  wish  not  to  do  so  again  ; 
ycu  are  sorry.     Is  there  any  thing  to  do  ? 

John  B.  If  you  injure  any  body,  and  can  repair  it,  you 
must,  and  you  will,  if  you  have  prayed  sincerely  ;  but  that  is  not 
the  prayer. 

Mr.  Alcott.     Would  the  prayer  be  complete  without  it  ? 

John  B.     No. 

Andrew.     Prayer  is  in  the  Spirit. 

Mr.  Alcott.     Does  the  Body  help  the  Spirit? 

Andrew.     It  don't  help  the  prayer. 
I        ,  Mr.  Alcott.     Don't  the  lips  move  ? 

Dramatic  Prayer.         .  t»i  ■  i*  i    •  i'jV 

Andrew.  But  have  the  lips  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  prayer? 

Mr.  Alcott.     Yes ;  they  may.     The  whole  nature  may  act 

[together  ;  the  body  pray,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  an  instance  of 

|  a  prayer  in  which  are  thoughts,  feelings,  action ;  which  involves 

the   whole  nature,  body  and  all.     There  may  be  prayer  in  the 

palms  of  our  hands. 

Andrew.  Why,  if  I  had  hurt  any  body,  and  was  sorry  and 
prayed  to  be  forgiven,  I  suppose  I  should  look  round  for  some 
medicine  and  try  to  make  it  well. 

(Mr.  Alcott  here  spoke  of  the  connexion  of  the  mind  with  the 
body,  in  order  to  make  his  meaning  clearer.) 

Samuel  R.  If  I  had  a  bad  habit  and  should  ask  God  for  help 
to  break  it;  and  then  should  try  so  as  really  to  break  it  —  that 
would  be  a  prayer. 

Charles.  Suppose  I  saw  a  poor  beggar-boy  hurt,  or  sick, 
and  all  bleeding ;  and  I  had  very  nice  clothes,  and  was  afraid  to 
soil  them,  or  from  any  such  cause  should  pass  him  by,  and  bye 
and  bye  I  should  look  back  and  see  another  boy  helping  him, 
and  should  be  really  sorry  and  pray  to  be  forgiven  —  that  would 
be  a  real  prayer ;  but  if  I  had  done  the  kindness  at  the  time  of 
it,  that  would  have  been  a  deeper  prayer. 

Augustine.  When  any  body  has  done  wrong,  and  does  not 
repent  for  a  good  while,  but  at  last  repents  and  prays  to  be  for- 
given, it  may  be  too  late  to  do  any  thing  about  it ;  yet  that  might 
be  a  real  prayer. 

Mr.  Alcott.     Imagine  a  real  doing  prayer  in  your  life. 

Lucia.  Suppose,  as  I  was  going  home  from  school,  some 
friend  of  mine  should  get  angry  with  me,  and  throw  a  stone  at 
me ;  I  could  pray  not  to  be  tempted  to  do  the  same,  to  throw  a 
stone  at  her,  and  would  not. 

Mr.  Alcott.  And  would  the  not  doing  any  thing  in  that 
case  be  a  prayer  and  an  action  ?  Keeping  your  body  still  would 
be  the  body's  part  of  it. 

Lucia.     Yes. 

Ellen.  I  heard  a  woman  say,  once,  that  she  could  pray  best 
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when  she  was   at  work ;  that  when  she  was  scouring  floor  she 
would  ask  God  to  cleanse  her  mind. 

Devotion  to        Mr.  Alcott.    I  will  now  vary  my  question.    Is  there 
the Hoiy.  any  praver  m  Patience? 

All.     A  great  deal. 

Mr.  Alcott.     In  Impatience? 

All.     No  ;  not  any. 

Mr.  Alcott.     In  Doubt? 

George  K.     No;  but  in  Faith. 

Mr.  Alcott.     In  Laziness? 

All  (but  Josiah.)     No ;  no  kind  of  prayer. 

Josiah.  I  should  think  that  Laziness  was  the  prayer  of  the 
body,  Mr.  Alcott. 

Mr.  Alcott.  Yes ;  it  seems  so.  The  body  tries  to  be  still 
more  body  ;  it  tries  to  get  down  into  the  clay  ;  it  tries  to  sink  ; 
but  the  spirit  is  always  trying  to  lift  it  up  and  make  it  do  some- 
thing. 

Edward  J.  Lazy  people  sometimes  have  passions  that  make 
them  act. 

Mr.  Alcott.     Yes  ;  they  act  downwards. 

Is  there  any  prayer  in  disobedience  ? 

All.     No. 

Mr.  Alcott.     Is  there  any  in  submission  ? 

In  forbearing  when  injured  ? 

In  suffering  for  a  good  object  ? 

In  self-sacrifice  ? 

All.     (Eagerly  to  each  question.)     Yes.     Yes.     Yes.    Yes. 

{Mr.  Alcott  here  made  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  loving 
God  with  all  our  heart,  soul,  mind,  $fc>  and  the  Idea  of  Devo- 
tion it  expressed.  Josiah  wanted  to  speak  constantly,  but  Mr. 
Alcott  checked  him,  that  the  others  might  have  opportunity,  though 
the  latter  wished  to  yield  to  Josiah.) 

Josiah   (burst   out,)   Mr.    Alcott !    you   know   Mrs. 

IdeaofUniver-       _>       ,  -J  11  T<  u  • 

■ai  Adoration  Barbauld  says  in  her  hymns,  Lvery  thing  is  prayer  ; 
every  action  is  prayer ;  all  nature  prays ;  the  bird 
prays  in  singing ;  the  tree  prays  in  growing ;  men  pray ;  men 
can  pray  more;  we  feel;  we  have  more  —  more  than  nature; 
we  can  know  and  do  right ;  Conscience  prays ;  all  our  powers 
pray ;  action  prays.  Once  we  said  here,  that  there  was  a 
11  Christ  in  the  bottom  of  our  Spirits"  when  we  try  to  be  good  ; 
then  we  pray  in  Christ ;  and  that  is  the  whole.  * 

Mr.  Alcott.  Yes,  Josiah,  that  is  the  whole.  That  is  Uni- 
versal Prayer  —  the  adoration  of  the  Universe  to  its  Author! 

*  This  improvisation  is  preserved  in  its  words.  Josiah,  it  may  be 
named,  was  under  seven  years  of  age,  and  the  other  children  were  chiefly 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years. 
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verence  or      Charles.      I  was  most  interested  in  this    verse — 
ko°in     "  ITie  day  is  coming,  and  now  is,   when   men   shall 
worship  the  Father,"  &,c.    I  think  that  this  means 
hat  people  are  about  to  learn  what  to  worship,  and  where. 

Mr.  Alcott.     Have  you  learned  this  to-day? 

Charles.     Yes  ;  I  have  learnt  some  new  things,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Alcott.     What  are  you  to  worship  ? 
|    Charles.      Goodness. 

Mr.  Alcott.     Where  is  it  ? 

Charles.     Within. 

Mr.  Alcott.     Within  what  ? 

Charles.     Conscience,  or  God. 

Mr.  Alcott.     Are  you  to  worship  Conscience  ? 

Charles.     Yes. 

Mr.  Alcott.     Is  it  any  where  but  in  yourself? 

Charles.     Yes  ;  it  is  in  Nature. 

Mr.  Alcott.     Is  it  in  other  people  ? 
Rpvcrcmeof      Charles.     Yes  ;  there  is  more  or  less  of  it  in  other 
Humanity.        people,  unless  they  have  taken  it  out. 

Mr.  Alcott.     Can  it  be  entirely  taken  out? 

Charles.     Goodness  always  lingers  in  Conscience. 

Mr.  Alcott.  Is  Conscience  any  where  but  in  Human 
Nature  ? 

Charles.     It  is  in  the  Supernatural. 
|Ti£iWbu!      Mr.   Alcott.       You    said    at   first   that   there    was 
something  in  outward  Nature,  which  we  should  wor- 
ship. 

Charles.  No  ;  I  don't  think  we  should  worship  any  thing 
but  the  Invisible. 

Mr.  Alcott.     What  is  the  Invisible? 

Charles.     It  is  the  Supernatural. 

John  B.     It  is  the  Inward  —  the  Spiritual. 

But  I  don't  see  why  we  should  not  worship  the  sun  a  little  as 
well  — 

Mr.  Alcott.     As  well  as  the  Sunmaker  ?     But  there 
of^NaTure?        are  sun-worshippers. 

John   B.     Yes ;  a  little  ;  for  the  sun   gives  us  light 
and  heat. 

Mr.  Alcott.  What  is  the  difference  between  your  feeling 
when  you  think  of  the  sun,  or  the  ocean,  (he  described  some 
grand  scenes,)  and  when  you  think  of  Conscience  acting  in  such 
cases  as  —  (he  gave  some  striking  instances  of  moral  power.)  Is 
there  not  a  difference  ? 

(They  reused  their  hands.) 
What  is    the    name   of  the    feeling    with    which  you   look    at 
Nature? 

Several.      Admiration. 
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Mr.  Alcott.     But  when  Conscience  governs  <jur  weak  body,\ 
is  it  not  a  Supernatural  Force  1     Do  you  not  feel  the  awe  of  the 
inferior  before  a  superior  nature  ?     And  is  not  that  worship  ? 
The  sun  cannot  produce  it. 
s  irituaiAwe       Josiah.      Spirit   worships    Spirit.      Clay    worships" 

a    w  '  •    Clay. 
supremacy  of   Mr.   Alcott.     Wait  a  moment,  Josiah.     I  wish  toe 
&atrure°.ver       talk  with  the  others;  let  me  ask  them  this  question; 

—  Do  you  feel  that  Conscience  is  stronger  than  the* 
mountain,  deeper  and  more  powerful  than  the  ocean  ?  Can  youu 
say  to  yourself,  I  can  remove  this  mountain  ? 

Josiah   (burst  out,)  Yes,  Mr.  Alcott!     I  do  not  mean  that! 
with  my  body  I  can  lift  up  a  mountain  —  with  my  hand;  but  I J 
can  feel;  and  I  know  that  my  Conscience  is  greater  than  the> 
mountain,  for  it  can   feel   and  do ;  and  the  mountain  cannot. 
There  is  the  mountain,  there  !     It  was  made  and  that  is  all. 
But  my  Conscience  can  grow.     It  is  the  same  kind  of  Spirit  as  < 
made  the  mountain  be,  in  the  first  place.     I  do  not  know  what  i 
it  may  be  and   do.     The  Body  is  a  mountain,  and  the   Spirit  t 
says,  be  moved,  and  it  is  moved  into  another  place. 
woridiine       ^r"  Alcott,   we    think   too   much    about  Clay.     We 

should  think  of  Spirit.  I  think  we  should  love  Spirit, 
not  Clay.  I  should  think  a  mother  now  would  love  her  baby's 
Spirit;  and  suppose  it  should  die,  that  is  only  the  Spirit  burst- 
ing away  out  of  the  Body.  It  is  alive ;  it  is  perfectly  happy  ; 
I  really  do  not  know  why  people  mourn  when  their  friends  die. 
I  should  think  it  would  be  matter   of  rejoicing.     For  instance, 

now,  if  we  should  go  out  into  the  street  and  find  a  box, 
Release  from    an  Q^  dusty  box,  and  should  put  into  it  some  very  fine 

pearls,  and  bye  and  bye  the  box  should  grow  old  and 
break,  why,  we  should  not  even  think  about  the  box;  but  if  the 
pearls  were  safe,  we  should  think  of  them  and  nothing  else.  So 
it  is  with  the  Soul  and  Body.  I  cannot  see  why  people  mourn 
for  bodies. 

Mr.  Alcott.  Yes,  Josiah  ;  that  is  all  true,  and  we  are  glad 
to  hear  it.     Shall  some  one  else  now  speak  beside  you  ? 

Josiah.  Oh,  Mr.  Alcott !  then  I  will  stay  in  the  recess  and 
talk. 

Mr.  Alcott.  When  a  little  infant  opens  its  eyes 
Adoration  in     upon  this  world,  and  sees  things  out  of  itself,  and  has 

the  feeling  of  admiration,  is  there  in  that  feeling  the 
beginning  f  worship  ? 

Josiah.  No,  Mr.  Alcott ;  a  little  baby  does  not  worship.  It 
opens  its  eyes  on  the  outward  world,  and  sees  things,  and  per- 
haps wonders  what  they  are  ;  but  it  don't  know  any  thing  about 
them  or  itself.  It  don't  know  the  uses  of  any  thing;  there  is 
no  worship  in  it. 
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Mr.  Alcott.  But  in  this  feeling  of  wonder  and  admiration 
which  it  has,  is  there  not  the  beginning  of  worship  that  will  at 
last  find  its  object  ? 

Josiah.  No ;  there  is  not  even  the  beginning  of  worship. 
It  must  have  some  temptation,  I  think,  before  it  can  know  the 
thing  to  worship. 

Mr.  Alcott.     But  is  there  not  a  feeling  that  comes  up  from 
within,  to  answer  to  the  things  that  come  to  the  eyes  and  ears  ? 
Josiah.     But  feeling  is  not  worship,  Mr.  Alcott. 
Mr.  Alcott.     Can  there  be  worship  without  feeling  ? 
Josiah.     No;  but  there  can  be  feeling  without  worship.  For 
;  instance,  if  I   prick  my  hand  with  a  pin,  I  feel,  to  be  sure,  but 
J I  do  not  worship. 

Mr.  Alcott.     That  is  bodily  feeling.     But  what  I  mean  is, 
that  the  little   infant  finds  its  power  to  worship   in  the   feeling 
!  which  is  first  only  admiration  of  what  is  without. 

Josiah.     No,  no  ;  I  know  what  surprise  is,  and  I  know  what 

1  admiration  is  ;  and  perhaps  the  little  creature  feels  that.  But  she 

does  not  know  enough  to  know  that  she  has  Conscience,  or  that 

there  is  temptation.     My  little  sister  feels,  and  she  knows  some 

things;  but  she  does  not  worship.* 

Mr.  Alcott.     Now  I  wish  you  all  to  think.     What  have 
we  been  talking  about  to-day  ? 
Charles.     Spiritual  Worship. 

Mr.  Alcott.     And  what  have  we  concluded  it  to  be? 
Charles.     The  Worship  of  Spirit  in  Conscience. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  objections  raised  against  the 
principle  of  an  interior  development  is,  that  the  answers 
are  not  really  those  of  the  children,  but  of  the  teacher. 
And  in  proof  of  this,  parents  have  adduced  the  fact,  that 
they  never  could  succeed  in  eliciting  such  expressions  from 
their  own  children,  as  these  printed  conversations  report. 
The  latter  is  quite  true  ;  but  it  does  not  prove  the  former 
assumption.  A  truly  spiritual  mind  is  requisite  to  the  just- 
ly putting  a  spiritual  question  ;  and  this  is  not  attained  by 
imitation,  nor  by  education  wholly,  but  by  genius  chiefly, 
by  generation,  by  the  Spirit's  presence.  In  the  few  leisure 
moments  of  a  mercantile  man,  there  can  be  none  of  that 
large  and  deep  preparation  which  preceded  these  remarka- 

*  Here  I  was  obliged  to  pause,  as  I  was  altogether  fatigued  with  keep- 
ing my  pen  in  long  and  uncommonly  constant  requisition.  I  was  ena- 
bled to  preserve  the  words  better  than  usual,  because  Josiah  had  so  much 
of  the  conversation,  whose  enunciation  is  slow,  and  whose  fine  choice  of 
language  and  steadiness  of  mind,  makes  him  easy  to  follow  and  remem- 
ber. —  Recorder. 
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ble  results,  of  which  we  readily  concede  such  a  parent  may 
rationally  doubt.  The  anxieties  of  domestic  life,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  also  preclude  the  mother  from  coming  into 
that  serene  and  high  relationship  to  her  little  ones,  without 
which  no  approach  to  spirit-culture  can  be  effected.  Skep- 
ticism is  unavoidable  until  the  doubter  is  in  a  position  to 
try  the  experiment,  and  such  position  is  unattainable  while 
he  doubts. 

But  supposing  it  were  a  fact,  that  the  responses  are  not 
spontaneous  but  mere  echoes  of  the  teacher's  mind,  it  is 
not  a  small  achievement  to  have  discovered  a  mode  of  tui- 
tion which,  while  it  is  highly  agreeable  to  the  student,  suc- 
ceeds so  well  in  making  him  acquainted  with  the  deepest 
facts  of  all  existence.  Could  it  not,  then,  still  more  easily 
open  to  him  the  superficial  facts,  to  attain  which  years  and 
years  of  dull  laborious  college  life  are  painfully  occupied  ? 
If  the  laws  in  moral  consciousness  can  there  be  presented 
to  children  ;  assuredly  the  reported  facts  in  history  and 
language  should  not  be  suffered  to  be  any  longer  a  griev- 
ous burden  to  our  young  men. 

The  Record  we  estimate  as  a  very  valuable  book  for 
teachers,  and  therefore  find  it  difficult  to  make  any  extract 
which  shall  do  justice  to  the  work.  Nor  is  it  needful  in 
this  case,  as  the  book  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  tal- 
ented Recorder  informs  us  that 

"  This  book  makes  no  high  pretensions.  It  is  an  address  to 
parents,  who  are  often  heard  to  express  their  want  of  such  prin- 
ciples, and  such  a  plan,  as  it  is  even  in  the  author's  power  to 
afford.  It  will  perhaps  be  more  useful  than  if  it  were  a  more 
elaborate  performance;  for  many  will  take  up  the  record  of  an 
actual  school,  and  endeavor  to  understand  its  principles  and 
plans,  who  would  shrink  from  undertaking  to  master  a  work, 
professing  to  exhaust  a  subject,  which  has  its  roots  and  its  is- 
sues in  eternity;  as  this  great  subject  of  education  certainly 
has."  — Preface  to  Record  6f  a  School,  1st  Edition. 

A  transcript  of  one  of  the  quarterly  cards  will,  however, 
help  to  some  idea  of  the  comprehensive  extent  of  the  tui- 
tion, and  it  offers  a  field  worthy  the  diligent  study  of  all 
teachers. 
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40  Spirit- Culture. 

We  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  Boston  withheld  1 
her  patronage  from  Mr.  Aleott  by  reason  of  her  failure  to 
inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  ease,  and  not  because  she 
had  duly  and  fully  investigated  and  calmly  judged.  None 
but  a  willing  eye  can  appreciate.  A  love-insight  in  the  ob- 
server is  needful  in  order  to  understand  the  labors  and  l! 
motives  of  a  love-inspired  man.  Shakspere  is  to  be  judg- 
ed by  the  Shakspere  standard,  not  by  Homer's  works. 
Milton  must  be  studied  in  the  Miltonic  idea.  This  aesthet- 
ic law  applies  to  the  criticism  of  actual  works.  Let  spirit- 
culture  be  viewed  from  the  spirit-ground,  and  then  the 
spectator  may  freely  speak.  On  that  ground  we  affirm, 
Boston  should  not  have  permitted  such  a  son  to  have  want- 
ed her  home-protection  ami  support  for  one  moment. 
Should  the  opportunity  again  be  afforded,  we  hope  it  will 
be  even  in  a  broader  and  deeper  manner,  when  the  idea 
being  presented  in  great  integrity  will  be  better  understood 
and  more  favorably  received. 
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PROFESSION  OF  THE   EDUCATOR 


PUBLIC  ESTIMATION. 


By  JOHN  A.  HERAUD,  Esq. 

AUTHOR    OF    "THE    JUDGEMENT    OF    THE    FLOOD, " 
M  ORATION    ON    COLERIDGE,"    ETC. 
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I  call  a  complete  and  generous  Education  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform 
justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of 
peace  and  war. — Milton. 
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SECTION  I. 

THE    EDUCATOR    A    FOSTER-PARENT. 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  precepts  and  the  example 
of  the  celebrated  Roger  Ascham,  there  is,  perhaps,  ru 
class  of  men  who  have  succeeded  less  in  acquiring  the 
respect  and  the  rewards  of  society  than  the  professors  o 
education.  It  may  safely  be  said,  that  whatever  relate: 
to  them  is  treated  with  profound  contempt,  and  that 
their  persons  are  held  in  especial  irreverence.  Yet. 
the  abstract,  what  can  be  more  ennobling  than  the  task 
they  undertake  ?  What  higher  duty  is  attempted,  event 
by  priests  and  legislators,  than  by  those  whom  a  moderru 
philosopher  has  called  "  the  elect  among  men — the  lights 
and  awakening  voices  of  other  men  —  the  founders  of  \slw\ 
and  religion — the  Educators  and  foster  gods  of  man- 
kind ?" 

2.  The  term  educator,  used  in  the  connexion  in  which 
it  is  found  in  this  citation,  suggests  claims  and  objects  of 
importance,  too  seldom  associated  with  the  character  and 
pursuits  of  the  public  and  private  teacher.  Conceive  for 
a  moment,  however,  that  the  instructor  is  likewise  the 
parent  of  the  eager  student,  and  we  have  a  family  picture 
dear  to  the  affections,  and  elevating  to  the  intellect. 
Now,  every  teacher  stands  as  a  parent's  substitute,  and 
is  expected  to  perform  a  parent's  part  towards  the  nobler 
portion  —  the  mind  —  of  the  child,  leaving  to  the  legal 
parent  only  the  less  dignified,  though  indispensable,  task 
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of  providing  for  the  sustenance  of  the  corporeal  frame- 
work. Be  it,  that,  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind, 
and  by  a  decree  of  nature,  the  chief  honour  has  been 
rightly  awarded  to  the  latter,  as  the  originating  agent, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  necessity  which  places  "  life 
before  law ;"  yet  to  the  foster-parent  surely  belongs  some 
consideration  —  such,  perhaps,  as  a  child  properly  owes 
to  the  nurse  on  whom  a  mother,  whether  from  choice  or 
compulsion,  has  devolved  the  onerous  duty  of  suckling 
her  infant. — Properly  owes,  I  say  :  for  in  the  illustration, 
equally  as  in  the  instance  which  it  is  adduced  to  cor- 
roborate, that  which  is,  proves  very  different  from  that 
which  ought  to  be  ;  and,  probably,  it  is  hard  to  pronounce 
whether  in  general  the  wet-nurse  or  the  schoolmaster 
be  the  worse  used. 

3.  Physical  life  is  surrounded  by  circumstances,  and 
the  society  in  which  we  live  is  constituted  of  combina- 
tions, that  preclude  the  great  majority  of  parents  from 
fulfilling  the  double  duty  to  which  they  were  primitively 
liable  —  that  of  providing  in  their  own  persons  for  both 
mind  and  body  to  the  full  extent.  To  a  certain  degree 
they  provide  for  both,  and  probably  to  the  complete 
amount  required  from  the  first  patriarchs  of  mankind : 
but  the  invention  of  letters,  the  result  of  social  institu- 
tions, has  increased  mental  wants  and  desires  in  number 
and  quality,  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  supply,  and 
created  a  demand  for  a  class  of  men,  especially  conse- 
crated to  the  office  of  education  ;  a  demand  which  grows 
louder  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the  advances  that  are 
made  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  decencies  and  con- 
veniences of  life,  and  in  the  improvement  and  progress 
of  the  race. 
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SECTION  II. 

EDUCATION. MORAL    DEVELOPEMENT    AS    THE    GROUNI 

OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

4.  In  the  patriarchal  department  of  education — or  that 
which  concerns  the  instruction,  both  by  precept  and  ex-* 
ample,  which  parents  necessarily  and  naturally  commun 
nicate  to  their  children  —  much,  it  is  presumed,  may 
be  learned  from  observing  the  manner  in  which  the  workl 
ordinarily  proceeds.  Through  certain  inlets,  connate  with! 
the  individual,  knowledge  is  received  by  the  infant  mind.l 
The  nature  and  amount  of  knowledge  is  dependent,  not 
only  on  such  inlets,  their  number,  state,  and  condition,) 
but  on  the  activity  of  certain  subtler  and  more  reconditet 
faculties,  on  whose  initiative,  and  by  whose  direction,  thet 
attention  of  the  senses  is  excited  and  maintained.  Two 
classes  of  existence  become  at  once  exhibited — that  of 
which  the  mind  can  receive  information,  and  that  in  the> 
mind  which  receives  it.  Of  these,  the  first  is  usually 
described  as  natural,  and  the  second  as  spiritual,  or  mo- 
ral. Coevally  manifested,  these  are  also  consentaneously 
developed  ;  the  one  declaring  the  other  throughout  the* 
entire  process  of  early  life.  If  by  any  means  the  moral 
power  of  the  child  be  weakened,  his  intellectual  energy 
will  suffer  correspondent  depression,  and  the  range  of  his 
experience  be  contracted  to  the  grossest  forms  of  ma- 
terial apprehension/  A  mind  thus  degraded,  has  to  work 
itself  up  from  the  lowest  abysses  of  ignorance,  and  seldom 
accumulates  sufficient  data  to  justify  it  in  asserting  a 
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jingle  principle,  or  even  abstracting  therefrom  the  sim- 
plest rule  of  conduct  or  character.  Whereas  a  mind 
\  carefully  guarded  in  its  moral  powers  from  the  first, 
generates  the  habit  of  assuming  and  applying  whatever 
principles  and  rules  are  proper  for  the  regulation  of  its 
intellectual  judgements,  and  the  correction  of  its  sensuous 
appetites. 

I  5.  The  mind  of  a  child,  placed  even  in  only  negatively 
favourable  circumstances,  will  of  itself  take  this  order  of 
developement.  Thus,  likewise,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  and  in  comparatively  primitive  states  of  society, 
while  yet  the  vices  of  cities  were  unconceived,  and 
where  yet  they  have  not  penetrated,  we  meet  with  ex- 
hibitions of  the  moral  powers  in  cardinal  distinction  from 
all  others.  The  earliest  essays  in  physical  science  pre- 
suppose religious  institutions,  and  the  first  rude  dis- 
coveries of  nature  are  connected  with  the  operations  of 
the  religious  instinct  Were  the  Chaldeans  astronomers? 
—  they  were  also  religionists ;  and,  using  their  new  sci- 
ence as  an  exponent  of  their  old  faith,  in  the  course  of 
time,  made  an  undue  admixture  of  the  two,  by  which  they 
fell  into  the  corruption  of  idolatry.  Thus  it  was,  that  re- 
ligion degenerated  into  superstition,  which  latter  would 
have  been  impossible,  but  for  the  pre-existence  of  the 
former,  since  no  abuse  can  precede  the  use. 

6.  Some  Continental  reasoners,  and  certain  theorists  at 
home,  have  illustrated  this  idea  by  considerations  derived 
from  the  position  occupied  by  the  three  great  peoples  of 
antiquity — the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans — 
in  the  moral  history  of  the  world.  As  the  child  believes 
at  once  in  its  impressions  and  their  correlates ;  so  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  animated  by  the  strong  faculty  of  faith, 
stood  at  once  in  the  presence  of  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual,  and  announced  the  principles  and  the  laws  of 
things  and  actions,  concurrently  with  his  perceptions  and 
deeds.     Of  these  tendencies,  the  result  and  witness  was 
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a  theocracy.  The  same  law  of  liberty  was  predicated 
both  of  spirit  and  nature;  and  the  belief  in  miracles,  ac-<; 
cordingly,  met  with  no  opposition  in  the  understanding!; 
of  wise  or  simple.  The  Greeks,  in  their  way  downwards,* 
bound,  not  only  nature,  but  will,  whether  human  od 
i)i  divine,  equally  fast  hj  fate.  From  the  sensuality  intoti 
which  Rome,  both  pagan  and  papal,  degraded  the  ideal^l 
the  "  human  soul,  dreaming  on  things  to  come,"  has  stillj 
groaned  to  be  delivered.  By  means  of  inductive  and] 
abstractive  philosophy,  it  has  so  far  succeeded  as  to  set 
the  intellect  free  from  the  tyranny  of  the  senses,  and 
turn  it  to  the  contemplation  of  general  laws  and  the  light 
of  creative  principles. 

7.  The  marks  of  special  Providential  interference  with 
certain  selected  nations,  as  evolving  the  mind  of  the 
race,  are  broad  and  strong.  All  nations  occupy  not  the 
same  rank  in  this  respect ;  Polynesia,  for  instance,  is  a 
void  in  man's  spiritual  history.  Of  all  Africa,  Egypt 
and  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa  are  alone  mentioned. 
America  !—  It  has  but  just  begun  to  keep  its  chronicles^ 
In  fact,  there  are  only  fifteen  countries  in  all,  that  de* 
serve  to  be  named  historical  ;  and  these  occupy  no  very 
large  space  of  their  relative  continents.  China,  India, 
and  Persia,  give  us  the  developement  of  the  primitive 
ages.  The  middle  country  of  Western  Asia,  situated 
near  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  and  bound  by  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  and  the  Caspian  and  Medi-i 
terranean  Seas,  with  Arabia,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  then 
Caucasian  regions,  present,  as  it  were,  the  second  epochl 
of  human  evolution.  The  states  of  Greece,  both  om 
geographical  and  historical  grounds,  form  a  link  of  con 
nexion  with  the  modern  world  —  the  point  of  transition 
from  Asia  to  Europe.  Italy,  Spain,  France,  north  and( 
south,  washed  by  two  seas,  and  jutting  out  into  a  con- 
siderable peninsula,  the  British  Isles,  ancient  Germany,* 
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frith  the  Cimbric  and  Scandinavian  islands  and  peninsulas, 
Sarmatia  in  part,  and  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
ftretching  along  the  Mediterranean,  these  belong  emi- 
lently  to  the  annals  of  civilization,  and  take  in  the  third 
>eriod  of  man's  moral  progress.  These  are  the  stages 
m  which  the  successive  dramas  of  Providence  have  been 
icted. 

8.  Within  the  bounds  and  limits  then  of  these  cele- 
brated nations,  and  along  this  chain  of  famous  lands,  are 
ve  confined  in  all  researches  directed  to  the  great  end  of 
Ascertaining  from  history,  what  the  conduct  of  Providence 
las  been  in  the  process  of  human  culture,  that  we  might 
ierive  therefrom  a  safe  guide  to  the  true  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  education,  as  set  forth  by  divine  authority. 
But  the  great  facts  that  most  demand  attention,  are 
these  : — first,  that  The  Author  of  man's  being  has  also 
bondescended  to  become  his  educator,  on  the  large 
scale ;  and,  secondly.  That  since  the  individual  is  a  type 
of  his  species,  mutual  illustration  may  be  thrown  on 
either,  by  a  comparison  of  the  course  that  has  been 
"taken  with  both.  At  any  rate,  it  will  tend  to  raise  the 
human  educator  in  the  desiderated  estimation,  i£  in  due 
degree,  he  can  be  brought  to  esteem  himself  and  be 
'esteemed  by  others  as  a  co-worker  with  the  Divine. 

9.  It  is  not  too  much  to  require,  therefore,  that  with 
an  uncorrupted  child,  education  should  proceed  from  the 
moral  and  natural  in  conjunction  ;  though,  with  a  youth 
whose  tendencies  have  been  perverted,  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient to  condescend  to  his  merely  carnal  inclinations, 
that  by  seizing  on  the  perceptions  with  which  he  has 

I  become  most  familiar,  the  educator  may  guide  him  the 
[  more  readily  to  better  views  and  nobler  aims,  and  at 
\  length  happily  qualify  him  to 

Ci  Breathe  the  pure  air  on  the  free  mountain's  top." 
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SECTION  III. 

ERRONEOUS  AND  UNJUST  CONDUCT  OF  INDIVIDUALS 
AND  THE  PUBLIC,  CONCERNING  EDUCATION  AND 
ITS    PROFESSORS. 

10.  That  writer  would  be  guilty  of  vain,  becausn 
needless  flattery,  who  should  pretend  that  any  consisten 
moral  and  philosophical,  much  less  the  Divine  idea,  hai 
been  in  any  country  uniformly,  or  even  generally  pro 
posed,  as  the  standard  of  education,  and  the  guide  of  the 
educator.  Meagre  and  degrading  notions  have  too  wide 
ly  prevailed,  for  any  other  than  the  meanest  attempt! 
being  made,  until  very  recently,  in  this  important  field  o 
human  endeavour.  That  worthier  opinions  should  now 
suggest  themselves,  and  serious  efforts  be  made  to  realize 
profitable  results,  is  an  omen  of  promise  to  the  cause 
which  cannot  be  too  warmly  welcomed. 

11.  The  proper  rank  of  the  educator  will  never  be  at- 
tained, until  the  full  scope  of  his  office  be  appreciatec 
both  by  him  and  the  public,  and  his  paternal  charactei 
in  relation  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  felt  and  proclaimed 
The  teacher  must  learn  to  regard  the  eternal,  as  well  as 
the  temporal  interests  of  his  charge,  and  understand  the 
whole  weight  of  his  responsibility.  In  proportion  as  he 
acts  up  to  this,  he  will  rise  to  the  true  dignity  which  be- 
longs to  his  calling,  and  win  back  .that  respect  which 
was  once  willingly  rendered,  and  always  properly  apper- 
tains to  his  character. 

12.  Especially  necessary  will  it  be,  that  the  public 
should  form   right  conceptions  on   the   subject.     If  the 
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public  interest  consciously  requires  a  body  of  men  so 
qualified,  great  injustice  will  be  done  to  any  member  of 
;he  order,  who  shall  have  reason  to  complain  of  want  of 
aspect  or  reward ;  and,  in  his  person,  the  order  itself 
ivill  be  both  unrighteously  and  injudiciously  dealt  with. 
The  duty  of  the  public  is,  and  always  has  been,  socially 
md  legislatively  to  provide  for  his  due  rank  in  the  state, 
"or  his  due  recompence  in  the  sphere  of  his  exertions, 
md  his  usefulness.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  ; 
md  unless  his  wages  be  accorded  in  all  the  kinds  of 
(which  his  remuneration  ought  to  be  composed,  the  act 
j)of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  employer  will  be  justly 
followed  by  the  desertion  of  the  workman  from  his  em- 
ployment. 

13.  That  for  a  long  space  of  time  in  this  country,  the 
field  of  education  was  deserted,  by  every  person  at  all 
qualified  to  cultivate  it  with  skill  arid  earnestness,  needs 
at  this  day  no  proof.     Was  there  a  bankrupt  tradesman 

[ruined  by  his  own  folly,  or  a  sordid  shopkeeper  who  had 

[Overreached  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  and  become 

insolvent,   or  a  disappointed  annuitant,  who  found  it  at 

j  last  needful  to  do  something  for  a  living,  the  common 

.  resource,    the  dernier  ressort,    was    a    school,  JioX,  as  a 

i  legitimate  means  of  profit,  but  as  a  vile  and  loathed  suc- 

:  cedaneum   for    something   deemed  more   honourable*  to 

school-keeping,  as  the  forlorn  hope,  the  reluctant  exile 

from  all  the  other  walks  of  life  betook  himself,  as  his 

only  refuge  from  a  world  he  had,  and  yet,  loved  too  well. 

This  state  of  things  would  not  have  occurred,  if  better 

men  had  found  their  account  in  the  employment ;  and 

this   they  would   have  done,  if  the  world  at  large  had 

not  undervalued  their  profession,  and  unjustly  neglected 

themselves. 

14.  It  would  require  too  much  space  to  detail  the 
historical  causes  of  the  public  apathy ;  and  in  an  essay  of 
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this  limited  character,  we  are  much  more  usefully  em 
ployed  on  the  fact  as  it  at  present  exists  ;  besides,  the 
almost  exclusive  commercial  spirit  of  the  British  peoplel 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  neglect  of  a  branch  a 
labour,  which  pursues  other  objects  than  the  lures  o: 
mammon.  It  was  instinctively,  as  well  as  generally  felti 
that  a  lower  amount  of  learning  was  more  conducive  td 
success  in  trade  than  a  higher.  Science  and  Art  are  o> 
absorbing  quality,  and  when  wrought  out  to  their  owr 
"  fine  issues,"  are  followed  with  a  contempt,  or  an  indifi 
ference,  for  the  motives  and  the  ends  which  are  thci 
ordinary  stimuli  of  other  pursuits.  Against  this  result 
parents  engaged  in  commerce,  and  loving  its  trials  ano 
triumphs — the  excitement  of  the  course  and  the  guerdon 
at  the  goal — have  been  anxious  to  guard  in  the  education 
of  their  children.  They  desired  to  qualify  them  for  i 
particular  purpose,  and  to  disqualify  them  for  whatevei 
might  warp  them  from  it.  Hence,  they  have  literally 
discouraged  the  professors  of  teaching  from  all  attempt? 
at  what  Milton  designates,  a  "  complete  and  generous 
education  ;"  and  by  this  act  of  injustice  towards  men  o) 
learning  and  knowledge,  reduced  its  practice  to  a  busi-i 
ness  which  individuals  of  the  meanest  endowments,  at-t 
tainments,  and  application,  might  decently  compass,  sc 
far,  at  any  rate,  as  to  save  appearances. 

]5.  It  may  even  now  be  doubted,  if  the  education  de- 
manded is  anything  more  than  such  aAone  as  will  enable 
the  pupil  to  keep  his  standing  in  society,  under  the  im- 
provements which,  in  spite  of  the  public  apathy,  have 
found  their  way  into  the  world.  Men  of  genius  will  arise,, 
let  society  do  what  it  will  to  crush  them  ;  and  knowledge 
will  be  imported  from  states  where  commerce  is  less  domi- 
nant ;  and,  ere  long,  the  leaven,  small  at  first,  is  detect- 
ed leavening  the  mass.  The  worldly  instinct  soon  per* 
ceives  that  greater  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers 
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needed  than  heretofore,  to  enable  one  man  to  compete 
lith  another  in  the  market ;  and  the  fear  of  being  out- 
itted,  occasions  the  aspirant  after  wealth  and  honours 
j  seek  a  better  education  for  himself  or  for  his  children. 

16.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  feared  that  the  same  inj us- 
ee will  be  exhibited  towards  all  professors  whose  schemes 
F  educational  reform  shall  exceed  a  certain  limit.  A 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  air  has  hitherto  qualified 
|ie  plans  and  methods  of  instruction  adopted.  We  have 
>o  much  deserved  the  sneer  of  a  foreign  professor,  who 
,ys  of  us,  that  "  the  inquiry  in   England  has  been,  not 

rhat   must  be  done   to  give   to    every  child   the    best 
possible  education,  but  what  are  the  best  means  of  edu- 
tating  the  greatest  possible  number  of  children,  at  the 
mallest  expense  of  capital  and  of  human  labour."     If  we 
till  continue  to  work  in  the  same  spirit,  though  we  may 
bnlarge  the  scope   of  our  views  and  the  details  of  our 
systems,    the   same    disappointment   will  recur;    and   a 
iiture   time  will  yet   have   to  be  waited  for,  when,  at 
length,  by  the  force  of  successive  efforts,  and  of  unavoid- 
able progress,   prejudice  may   be   finally  subdued,   and 
necessity  compel  what  generosity  might  gracefully  have 
conceded.     This  period  of  trial  might  be  shortened  by  a 
(timely  apprehension   of  what  ought  to  be  proposed  by 
education,  what  is  due  to  the  educator,  and  what  is  really 
beneficial  to  the  educated. 

17.  The  injustice  affects  not  the  educator  alone.  The 
parent,  who  acts  on  narrow  views  of  education,  injures 
also  his  child,  himself,  and  the  society  of  which  both  are 
members.  He  is  unjust  to  his  child,  inasmuch  as  he 
unfits  him  for  the  larger  number  of  temporal  engage- 
ments ;  and,  concerning  the  eternal  interests  of  his  being, 
condemns  him  to  positive  ignorance  ;  moreover,  he  does 
all  he  can  to  preclude  him  from  the  self-developement 
which  it  is  the  instinct  of  youth  to  effect.     How  many 
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parents  have  forbidden  literary  and  intellectual  recreate 
to  their  offspring !  have  scoffed  down  every  attempt 
moral  improvement  as  pretension  and  hypocrisy  ! — am 
all  from  a  fear  that  the  exercise  of  taste,  or  the  profession 
of  religion,  would  unfit  the  child  for  that  specific  business 
of  the  world  to  which  they  had  designed  him ;  nor  (in  toi 
many  instances  it  is  to  be  feared,)  without  a  selfisl 
sentiment,  a  sordid  desire  that  they  might  be  superseded 
by  a  filial  successor  in  their  labours  about  the  middle  o 
life,  and  so  be  enabled  to  retire  at  once  on  their  wim 
nings,  thus  making  all  sure— a  fortune  for  themselves 
and  the  means  of  making  a  fortune  for  their  issue.  Thi 
yearning  for  a  too  early  retreat  is,  with  some  minds, ;, 
disease  that  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  bette 
education. 

" Retired  leisure, 


That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure," 
is,  with  many,  a  synonyme  for  indolence — a  term  express* 
ing  the  fact  of  having  nothing  to  do,  and  of  doing  no< 
thing.  Labour,  by  many  persons,  is  interpreted  as  tfa 
great  curse  imposed  on  man,  and  the  getting  quit  thereo 
the  great  blessing.  For  the  sake  of  acquiring  the  mean* 
of  immunity  from  this  infliction,  they  submit  to  it  reluc 
tantly  during  a  time,  and  then  impose  the  same  coursi 
on  their  offspring  for  the  same  end ;  but  no  sooner  am 
they  liberated,  by  acquired  wealth,  from  the  toil  b; 
which  it  was  procured,  than  such  individuals  are  made  t< 
feel  the  effects  of  their  error,  if  they  find  not  the  erro 
itself.  That  education  which  they  have  wanted  fo: 
themselves,  and  denied  to  their  children,  is  now  provec 
to  have  been  a  desirable  acquisition  ;  for  man  was  not 
made  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness ;  and,  whatever  nature 
may  do,  his  mind  abhors  a  vacuum.  Taste  for  the  arts 
or  for  literature,  would  have  filled  up  agreeably  many  i 
weary  moment  —  many  a  heavy  hour — many  an  almost 
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supportable  day Almost  insupportable  !     Instances 

e  numerous,  wherein  the  "  almost"  has  been  converted 
ifto  the  "  altogether  ;" — suicide  has  been  resorted  to,  as 
l|ie  only  remedy  for  the  ennui  of  a  rural  retreat  to  a 
IJistling  tradesman,  or  a  plodding  merchant.     Such  ex- 
ples  drive  home    to    conviction    the   injustice  under 
ich   the  fathers  have  suffered,  and   to   which,    from 
reditary   ignorance   and   prejudice,    they   doom    their 
ildren  ;    by  the   sheer  indulgence   of  contracted  and 
Iw-minded  views  on  the  important  subject  of  education. 
'  18.  That  great  injury  accrues  to  society  on  account  of 
ie  injustice  thus  done,  is  obvious  on  the  slightest  re- 
ection.     Society  is  interested  in  the  character  of  its 
lembers,  and  is  especially  concerned  in  the  amount  and 
ature  of  their  efficiency.     But,  by  this  injustice,  society 
}  deprived  equally  of  the   advantages  obtainable  from 
heir  wisdom  and  their  industry.     They  are  not  so  able 
b  counsel,  nor  so  willing  to  labour,  as  they  would  be  if 
bore  generously  educated.     In  professions  where  skill 
Ind  learning  are  required,  the  most  active  periods  of  life 
ucceed  the  date  of  those  when   the  men   of  inferior 
falling   retire   from  its   business.      The   physician,   the 
awyer,   the  statesman,  feel  the  burthen  of  occupation 
heaviest,  and  the  range  of  their  duties  the  largest,  after 
she  age  of  fifty.     Many,  too,  of  these  professors  "  die 
In  harness,"  and  the  public  continue  to  benefit  by  their 
services  to  the  very  last.     They  remain  worthy  members 
jjbf  society  to  the  end  of  their  career,  willing  to  do  good  ; 
and  benefitting  the  public  more,  perhaps,  by  this  will- 
ingness, and  by  the  skill  which  they  have  acquired,  than 
toy  the  actual  amount  of  their  labours. 

19.  But  the  society  which  has  a  right  to  the  services 
>of  individuals,  has  correspondent  duties  too  ;  and  the 
?evil  here  complained  of  has  not  happened  without  the 
fault  of  the  general  body.     As  the  stronger  party,  the 

h  2 
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evil  could  not  have  occurred  at  all  but  for  its  defect 
Society  has  not  in  fact  performed  its  duty  to  its  mem- 
bers ;  every  child  born  into  the  world,  has  been  mort 
or  less  a  victim  to  its  injustice.  Society  has  partaken  o) 
the  false  notions  and  erroneous  theories  of  individiMB 
and  has  failed  in  providing  the  needful  institutes  foi 
educating  its  sons  and  daughters,  according  to  a  "  conn 
plete  and  generous  "  method.  All  its  systems  have  beer 
partial,  without  enough  magnanimity;  jealously  economi- 
cal, not  unsuspectingly  liberal  ;  ostentatiously  trum- 
petted,  but  inefficiently  carried  out. 

20.  Society,  we  know,  will  defend  itself  against  these 
grave  charges,  and  will  point  to  the  schools  which  it  has 
provided.  But  even  if  these  were  unexceptionable  in 
their  spirit  and  regulations, — where  are  the  schoolmasters 
for  them  ?  Where  is  the  educator  whose  character  shall 
justify  the  elevation,  which  is  felt  to  be  wanting  to 
his  present  rank  in  the  social  system  ?  No  scheme  of 
national  education  can  be  worked,  unless  the  nation  pro-' 
vide  competent  teachers,  and  communicate  its  blessings 
as  common  benefits.  If  society  has  a  right  to  the  best 
efforts  of  every  member  belonging  to  it,  it  is  equally  just 
that  it  should  enable  every  man,  in  everything  in  whichl 
he  depends  on  it  for  support,  to  make  the  efforts  that  it 
requires.  Society  has  not  yet  fulfilled  these  duties.  So- 
ciety has  not  yet  provided  for  the  proper  rank,  the  ade- 
quate means,  and  the  necessary  attainments  which  should; 
distinguish  the  profession,  the  income,  and  the  person  of 
the  man  whose  business  it  is  to  fit  the  youth  of  a  great 
country  to  perform,  in  after  life,  all  private  and  public 
duties,  in  a  "  just,  a  skilful,  and  a  magnanimous"  manner. 
Jt  was  fit  and  proper  that  society  should  provide  such  a 
"  complete  and  generous  education"  for  all  its  offspring ; 
equally  fit  and  proper,  therefore,  that  such  an  educator, 
and  so  appointed,  should  have  been  prepared  and  invested 
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with  office  and  trust,  wherever  there  was  a  population  to 
je  taught.  It  has  done  neither  the  one  nor  the  other; 
out,  arguing  upon  the  abstract  right  and  justice  of  the 
:ase,  in  relation  to  what  it  demands,  and  what  it  should 
render,  its  correlative  rights  and  duties,  there  can  be  no 
(doubt  that  it  ought  to  have  done  both. 

21.  It  is  with  great  regret  that,  as  Englishmen,  we  are 
compelled  to  condemn  our  own,  in  all  things  else  to-be- 
honoured,  country,  of  being  the  greatest  sinner  in  this 
matter  among  the  civilised  nations  of  the  earth.   Austria, 

ion  the  contrary,  deserves  praise  for  having  set  the  ex- 
ample of  a  normal  school,  which  was  first  established  in 
Bohemia  during  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa.     Prussia, 
llikewise,  has  won  honour  for  the  excellence  of  her  normal 
^educational  institutes,  and  neither  in  one  state  nor  in  the 
other  can  any  man  exercise  even  a  common  trade  with- 
out previously  obtaining  from  the  government  a  certificate 
iof  education.     Germany,  moreover,  has  provided  semi- 
l  naries  for  school  teachers ;  and  France,  during  the  revo- 
lution,  attempted,    and   has   lately   established,    normal 
schools,  on   the   strength  of  Cousin's  report  as   to  the 
Prussian  method  and  its  results.    Against  these  splendid 
instances  we  have  nothing  to  show  but  a  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  well  intended,  but  inadequately 
supplied  with  means  and  agents.   Our  national  and  model 
schools  are  but  tentative  and  experimental  efforts,  want- 
ing in  principles,  ill-methodized,  and  inefficiently  con- 
ducted. 

22.  But,  in  the  very  best,  as  in  the  worst,  of  all  these 
systems,  much  remains  to  be  done ;  nay,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  true  idea  of  a  normal  school  has  yet 
dawned  on  the  mind  of  the  projectors ;  whether  any  one 
of  them  can  be  quoted  as  a  standard  for  the  regulation 
of  similar  institutes.  A  sufficiently  high  estimate  of 
humanity   and   its    capabilities  has  not   yet  been  con- 
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ceived — certainly  not  acted  on,  in  any  one  of  them.  Oi 
loftier  principles  it  may  easily  be  conjectured,  that  thos 
schools  of  the  prophets  which  the  inspired  Samuel  pro 
moted,  were  established.  And  though,  probably,  no  nuu 
would  predicate  inspiration  of  himself,  in  the  same  sense 
or  to  the  same  degree,  in  which  it  belongs  to  the  perstt 
of  the  Hebrew  seer  ;  yet  it  behoves  us  to  follow  the  steps 
and,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  those  scrip 
tural  characters,  the  record  of  whose  conduct  has  beei 
bequeathed  to  all  generations,  expressly  for  the  purpotfi 
of  providing  us  with  models  and  examples  for  our  own.  . 
23.  But  to  return  to  the  educator,  and  the  deficien 
estimation  in  which  be  has  been  held.  What,  if  an  in 
dividual  instructor,  notwithstanding  all  the  chance 
against  him,  should  really  be  worthy  of  his  office  am 
trust ;  how  doubly  unjust,  then,  are  the  personal  conse 
quences  of  the  disesteem  under  which  his  professioi 
suffers  !  Painful,  indeed,  to  his  feelings  must  be  hii 
situation ;  only  too  frequently  condemned  to  work  ac« 
cording  to  the  abortive  system  of  some  mercenary  school 
keeper ;  or,  where  he  succeeds  in  securing  a  private 
engagement,  to  truckle  to  the  caprices  and  false  notion* 
of  parents ;  and,  in  both  cases,  liable  to  contumely,  i 
beggarly  pittance  by  way  of  reward,  and  all  the  othei 
miseries  of  a  despised  dependency.  Conceive  what  musi 
be  the  emotions  of  a  mind  morally  and  intellectually  cul- 
tivated, and,  by  the  necessity  of  circumstances,  occupied' 
in  the  task  of  education,  to  find,  by  the  act  of  his  em- 
ployers, all  his  moral  influence  over  the  children  whom 
he  is  to  teach,  by  undue  interference  with  his  plans,  and 
by  expressed  contempt  of  his  person  and  pretensions, 
gone  at  once — vanished  utterly,  never  to  be  recalled ! 
To  be  sure,  such  a  man  so  constituted,  might  revenge 
himself  for  the  injustice  received,  by  the  scorn  and  pity 
which  he  could  not  help  indulging  towards  persons  mean 
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tad  ignorant  enough  to  insult  his  character  and  profes- 
ion,  and  thereby  to  wrong  their  own  offspring  and  to 
Wheat  themselves.  Truly,  all  the  parties  concerned,  him- 
elf  not  excepted,  are  decided  objects  of  commiseration, 
nd  it  is  not  possible  to  refrain  from  melancholy  regrets 
hile  contemplating  a  spectacle  so  derogatory  to  human 
ature. 


SECTION  IV. 


I  EXPEDIENCY   OF    RIGHTLY  APPRECIATING    EDUCATION, 
AND    ITS    PROFESSORS. 

24.  That  whatever  is  just  is  also  expedient  might  be 
readily  accepted  in  a  school-thesis ;  but,  in  the  world,  the 
(converse  of  the  proposition  is  so  generally  maintained, 
'that  it  behoves  a  public  writer  not  only  to  show  the 
'abstract  justice  of  a  proposition,  but  its  practicable 
expediency,  in  the  actual  state  and  condition  of  human 
affairs. 

25.  It  requires  few  words  to  prove  the  inexpediency  of 
a  low  estimate  of  the  educator's  claims.  Parents  and 
children,  as  already  demonstrated,  are  both  sufferers  by 
the  want  of  that  generous  appreciation  which  is  righte- 
ously due  to  him.  Money  thus  expended,  for  that  which 
is  not  bread,  is  profligately  wasted  or  mischievously 
invested.  It  may  be  a  stone  or  a  serpent  that  it  pur- 
chases—  it  may  be  either  no  food  at  all,  or  aliment  un- 
wholesome, and,  perhaps,  venomous,  that  it  procures. 
Were  it  not  better  that  money's  worth  should  be  had  for 
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money — something  that  may  be  eaten  and  digested,  am 
that  shall  nourish  the  eater  ? 

26.  It  is  manifestly  expedient  that  education,  with  thi 
ends  and  objects  of  education,  should  be  rightly  apprerl 
ciated.     Great  as  are  its  advantages,  unless  they  be  fulh 
felt  and  acknowledged,  there  will  be  a  want  of  zeal,  botiil 
on  the  part  of  parent  and  preceptor  to  realize  them.     Am 
the  best,  they  will  proceed  in  the  manner  most  consistent 
with  personal  ease  and  comfort,  and  will  grudge  the  ex  I 
penditure   of  extraordinary   pains.     A  father    duly   im  -i 
pressed  with  the  extent  and  significance  of  the  benefit*! 
to  be  derived,  is  almost  willing  to  pawn  his  last  shirt  (scl 
to  speak)  for  the  good  education  of  his  child ;  while  one! 
whose  mind  is  not  altogether  made  up  on  the  point,  will 
consider  a  small  sacrifice   sufficient ;  and  many  parental 
have  been,  and  are,  who  will  submit  to  none  for  any  sucrl 
purpose.     The  hireling  teacher  acting  in  the  spirit  of  f  I 
hireling,  (and  only  such  teachers  such  parents  can  expect 
to  obtain,)  will  partake  of  the  lukewarmness  of  his  enu 
ployer,  and  the  poor  child,  of  course,  must  become  the 
victim  of  their  joint  indifference.     If,    however,   it   be 
right  that  the  children  of  the  state  should  be  brought 
up  worthy  members   of  the  state,  it  is  equally  fit  and 
beneficial  that  the  education  by  which  they  are   to  be 
reared  should  be  adequately  prized. 

27.  But  it  is  impossible  that  education  can  be  property 
appreciated,  while  the  profession  or  person  of  the  educa- 
tor is  held,  deservedly  or  not,  in  contempt.  On  the  con- 
trary, only  let  education  in  itself  be  properly  esteemed, 
and  its  professors  will  partake  of  its  importance. 

"  The  trees  about  a  temple  become  soon 
Dear  as  the  temple's  self." 

There   is   a  law  of  action  and  reaction  continually  pro-' 
ceeding  between  the  educator  and  his  profession.     Im- 
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»air  or  advance  the  character  of  one,  and  the  other  suffers 
r  prospers  as  a  consequence.  It  becomes  important, 
ihen,  to  sustain  the  authority  of  both. 

28.  To  prevent,  therefore,  a  mischievous  reaction  on 
ducation  itself,  the  educator  must  receive  respect.     The 
manifest  tendency  of  the  honours  bestowed  upon  him  is, 
Id  reflect  honour  upon  his  calling. 

I  29.  The  consequences  of  restoring  his  profession  to  its 
lignity  in  the  state,  cannot  be  other  than  good.  It  will 
|row  in  efficiency  with  the  opinion  in  its  favour ;  men 
rill  take  a  pride  in  belonging  to  it ;  the  false  shame  which 
low  excludes  the  educator  from  good  society,  or  the 
bnity  that  unfits  the  pedagogue  for  it,  will  gradually 
lisappear,  except  in  rare  instances,  owing  to  errors  and 
Occidents  inseparable  from  temporal  arrangements,  and 
|hese  will  rapidly  diminish  in  amount  and  frequency. 
Lhe  business  of  education  will  accordingly  be  better  ad- 
ministered—  the  laws  by  which  it  should  be  governed 
till  be  more  sedulously  sought,  and  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  its  duties  will  be  worthier  of  them  than  here- 
tofore. 

30.  That  these  effects  will  follow  is  plain  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  general  rules  of  expediency.  Although 
,he  broad  proposition,  that  the  expedient  is  right,  can 
lever  in  any  complete  system  of  ethics  be  fully  insisted 
>n;  yet,  in  a  mitigated  form,  namely,  that  the  expedient 
£  an  approximation  to  the  right,  the  sense  of  the  maxim 
nay  be  received.  That  which,  therefore,  most  approxi- 
nates  to  the  right  is  the  most  expedient,  and  it  is  only 
hat  kind  of  expediency  which  approximates  the  nighest 
o  the  law  of  right,  that  will  be  found  to  answer  "  on  the 
vhole,  at  the  long  run,  in  all  its  effects,  collateral  and 
-emote,  as  well  as  in  those  which  are  immediate  and 
lirect,"* 

*  Paley's  words. 
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31.  The  ultimate  utility  of  appreciating  the  profession 
of  the  educator  at  its  true  and  permanent  value,  will  bii 
much  greater  than  the  immediate.     Effects  produced  a 
first  with  difficulty,  will  in  turn  operate  as  causes  of  morn 
force  and  facility  than  those  which  preceded  them.     No.1 
only  an  increased  impetus  will  be  given,  but  impedimen tal 
will  have  been  removed.     The  sum  of  the  results  woulul 
be,  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the  educal 
tor  as  a  man  and  a  teacher — the  growing  excellence  cl 
systems  of  education  or  instruction — and  the  improving 
culture  of  the  rising  generation. 

32.  The  attention  which  has  recently  been  paid 
education,  has  had  the  almost  immediate  effect  of  makini 
many  professors  look  more  carefully  to  the  basis  of  thek 
rights  and  duties,  and  become  emulous  of  higher  aim 
and  attainments  than  they  had  previously  imagine© 
They  already  begin  to  see,  that  the  welfare  of  the  stall 
lies,  in  fact,  in  their  hands  ;  that,  as  "  the  child  is  fathe 
of  the  man,"  they,  in  framing  the  mind  of  the  child,  am 
in  fact,  determining  the  character  of  the  future  ma 
"  To  turn,"  says  Paley,  "  an  uneducated  child  into  thl 
world  is  injurious  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  it  is  little  bette 
than  to  turn  out  a  mad  dog,  or  a  wild  beast,  into  thl 
streets."  All  that  distinguishes  man  from  such  an  am 
mal,  it  is,  therefore,  the  province  of  the  educator  and  in 
structor  to  evolve  or  to  introduce. 

33.  But,  if  it  be  expedient  to  maintain  the  charact<t 
of  the  educator  in  a  general  view,  how  much  more  nece 
sary  is  it  to  maintain  his  character  in  special  instance 
where  his  services  are  indispensable.  Alas  !  it  happet 
that  even  in  these  it  is  that  he  has  been  most  despisedi 
The  schoolmaster  of  the  poor  is  immeasurably  of  mon 
importance  than  the  preceptor  of  the  rich ;  and  the  diji 
nity  of  the  former,  accordingly,  should  be  more  carefull 
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ppreciated  than  that  of  the  latter  —  as  an  indispensable 
.gent,  and  as  surrounded  with  peculiar  difficulties.  It  is 
qually  benevolent  and  prudent  that  he  should  be  made 
atisfied  with  his  situation.  "  Poor  and  content  is  rich 
enough ;"  but  it  is  not  to  the  poverty  either  of  himself  or 
lis  pupils,  that  his  content  will  or  can  be  owing,  but  to 
(,he  appreciation  in  which  he  holds  his  office,  and  in  which 
t  is  held  by  others.  There  is,  moreover,  a  dazzling  de- 
lusion proceeding  from  wealth  that  makes  dim  whatever 
s  set  in  contrast  with  it.  The  poor  man,  or  he  who  has 
;o  do  with  the  poor,  needs  many  corroborations  to  enable 
lim  to  oppose  with  success  the  intrinsic  goods  of  the 
noral  and  intellectual  life,  ^a  those  extrinsic  advantages  ayan^i 
[vhich  are  obvious  to  the  senses,  as  the  possession  of  the 
iffluent  and  powerful. 

34.  The  principal  utility  of  superior  education,  in  a 
pommercial  country,  consists  in  its  tendency  to  antago- 
nize the  else  exclusive  influence  of  wealth.  It  sets  up 
mind  against  matter,  and  prevents  the  physical  life  from 
absorbing  all  the  functions  and  purposes  of  the  soul.  The 
imerchant,  if  properly  educated,  would  probably  neither 
(seek  to  make  money  so  fast,  nor  to  retire  so  soon.  If  he 
were  not  sometimes  so  suddenly  made  rich,  he  would  not 
(so  often  be  suddenly  made  poor.  And  when  he  did  re- 
j  tire,  or  happened  to  be  cast  out  by  misfortune  from  the 
[market  of  competition,  he  would  find  amusement  or 
[solace  in  the  pleasures  of  literature.  Influenced  by  a 
better  example,  his  sons  would  be  men  as  well  as,  and 
before  they  were,  tradesmen;  and  governed  by  higher 
motives  than  they  have  been  hitherto  taught  to  recog- 
nize, would  be  willing  to  wait  longer  for  the  profits  of 
business,  or  feel  themselves  qualified  for  other  callings. 
Education,  in  this  view,  is  particularly  expedient  in  these 
times.   The  discovery  of  the  power  of  steam,  and  the  in- 
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vention  of  railways,  have  so  modified,  and  will  continue 
so  to  modify  the  face  of  commerce,  that  for  a  man  to  be; 
secure  in  the  relations  of  society,  whatever  order  he  mayi 
belong  to,  he  must  be  prepared  for,  perhaps,  manyi 
changes  of  occupation,  especially  about  the  middle  termr  \ 
of  life,  as  the  means  of  procuring  subsistence. 

35.  How  beneficial  to  the  state  is  it,  that  by  the  agency:! 
of  the  charity  teacher,  the  u  uneducated  child,*'  described! 
by  Paley,  is  not  sent  out  into  the  world;  but,  instead  of 
the  wild  animal,  a  well-behaved  youth,  instructed  in  his! 
duties,  capable  of  benefitting  society,  and  of  being  bene-I 
fitted  in  his  turn  !  To  raise  the  profession  and  character  I 
of  such  a  man,  in  his  own  estimation  and  that  of  others,  J 
it  is  needful  that  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  he  is  in-J 
trusted  to  communicate  should  not  be  of  a  meagre  and! 
sordid  complexion.  Narrow  bounds  should  not  be  set  to 
the  sentiment  of  charity  in  any  case,  and,  least  of  all,  as  \ 
it  concerns  the  instruction  to  be  given  to  the  children  of 
the  poor.  If  we  would  elevate  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,!! 
we  must  enlarge — nay,  we  must  do  more — we  must  pro-1 
vide  for  the  solidity  of  its  base.  A  solid  education,  in  i 
other  words,  a  strictly  religious  and  moral  education,! 
must  be  imparted  to  those  classes  that  combine  to  make! 
up  the  base  of  society.  Their  foundations  must  be  laid! 
in  sure  places,  and  the  cement  by  which  they  are  asso- 1 
ciated  must  be  well  prepared,  and  honestly  applied.  NoJ 
education  can  be  too  good — no  education  can  be  too  H 
wise,  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

36.  In  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  education  ac-J 
corded  to  the  poorer  classes,  will  a  better  be  sought  by 
the  wealthier.  The  attempts  in  this  kind  already  made,  1 
imperfect  as  they  are,  have  succeeded  in  giving  an  im-  I 
pulse  to  its  progress.  But  for  the  Lancasterian  and  Na-  If 
tional   Schools,  the   University  of  London  would  never 
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iave  arisen.     It  was  suspected  that  the  children  of  the 
abourer  were  receiving  more  advantageous  instruction 
han  those  of  the  tradesman.     To  right  the  balance  a 
mperior  academy,  accessible  to  the  latter,  was  wanted, 
md  has  been  provided,  established,  chartered,  and  pri- 
vileged.     Thus  it  is,   and  will  always  be  : — the  more 
generous  the  education  you  bestow  on  the  children  of 
:harity,  the  more  ample  will  the  education  become  for  all 
prders  of  the  community.     Let,  therefore,  the  hands  of 
the  teacher  of  the  poor  be  strengthened  ;  his  office  ren- 
dered more  and  more  honourable ;  and  the  instruction  he 
bestows  thoroughly  benevolent,   thoroughly   sound,  and 
■thoroughly  ingenuous,  in  kind  and  in  degree. 
'    37.  But  while  we  thus  argue  the  expediency  of  the 
educator's  profession,  in  all  its  branches,  being  raised  in 
Hpublic  estimation; — no  less  expedient  is  it,  meanwhile, 
I  Mat  the  profession  itself,  in  practice  and  influence,  should 
ijfbe  worthy  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  to  be  held.   It 
(Swill  not  answer  the  purpose  intended,  to  yield  fame  and 
([profit  to  a  profession,  and  a  fortiori  to  its  members,  which 
t  shall  fail  in  returning  proportionate  advantages  public 
band  private.    No,  the  members  of  the  guild  must  be  men 
i!  worthy  of  their  hire,  and  deserving  of  public  esteem.     It 
f  would  clearly  be  as  inexpedient  to  remunerate  highly, 
and  honour  fervently,  incompetent  professors,  as  to  omit 
I  any  item  of  reward,   or  token  of  respect,  to  the  accom- 
i  plished  educator.     The  full  and  complete  canon  of  ex- 
;  pediency  requires,  that  both  the  profession  and  the  public 
I  estimate  of  its  claims  should  be  what  they  ought.     One 
i  must  be  equal  to  the  other.     A  perfect  equity  must  pre- 
;  side  in  the  distribution  of  desert  and  recompence,  and  in 
I  no  instance  ought  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  that  ei  a  false 
balance  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord'/ be  more  severely    Jfi 
tested  and  applied,  and  in  none,  the  reader  may  rest  as-       / 
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sured,  will  it  be  more  distinctly  demonstrated.  That  Pro 
vidence  which  is  over  all  the  works  of  God,  especiall} 
rules  in  the  processes  and  results,  as  it  has  been  pro- 
£/  minently  traced  in.  history  and  records,  of  education; 
whether  concerning  individuals  or  the  race. 
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SECTION  I. 


POPULAR    EXCITEMENT. 


38.  The    most  difficult    undertaking   of  the    present 
essay   yet   remains ; — the  proposition  of  the  means  by 
which  the  desiderated  elevation  shall  be  effectually  pro-> 
moted.     Complaints  have  been  justly  made  against  the 
very  insignificant    rate    of    remuneration,    received   byi 
tutors,    whether  public    or   private,    and    some  flagranti 
instances  of  inadequate  salary  have  been,  from  time  to- 
time,  pressed  into   the  argument  for  the  expediency  of 
higher  pecuniary  rewards,  as  one  chief  means  of  elevatingi 
the  character  of  the  educator.     Motives  of  mammon  aret 
certainly,  in  many  cases,  of  great  force,  and  productive^ 
of  certain  effects  ;  yet,  after  all,  they  go  only  to  con- 
stitute the  hireling,  and  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  the  hire- 
ling.    The  predicated  educator  must  be    another    kind  I 
of  man.     I  mean  not  to  assert  that  he   should  not  be 
well  paid  —  quite  the  contrary:  but  I  would  have  the- 
amount  of  payment  follow  as  a  result,  not  precede  as  I 
a  cause.     Any  mode  of  remuneration,  arbitrarily  decreed, 
would  most  assuredly  fail;  —  nay?  it  would  be  found  im- 
practicable in  its  attempted  operation.     How  could  any 
such  plan  be  carried  into  the  details  of  private  engage-  • 
ment?     What  parent  would  be  told   that  he  must  not 
give  less   than   a  specified  sum    to  the  teacher   of  his 
offspring?       Might   he    not    answer,    "  I   have    not    the 
means  ?"• — a  reply  which  could  not  be  rebutted.     The 
fact  is,  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  result  of 
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•rofit  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  market,  on  the 
mount  of  competition,   and  on  whatever  else  regulates 
he  wages  of  labour  and  the  profit  of  capital.     Abandon- 
rig,  therefore,  the  amount  of  reward  as  a  cause,  it  be- 
:omes  needful   to  show  the   means  of  producing  it  as 
in  effect.     This  is  a  task  of  great  difficulty  ;  and  one  in 
vhich  not  to  fail  "  stands  in  some  degree  of  praise."     To 
t,  therefore,  more  than  ordinary  attention  should  be  paid. 
I   39.  It  follows  from  these  brief  remarks,  that  the  end 
proposed  for  the  argument   of  this  essay,  must  be  at- 
tained  before    the   question    of    remuneration    ean    be 
ttarted — that  is  to  say,  the  common  opinion  must  pre- 
riously  declare  itself  in  favour  of  the  claims  and  rights 
tf*  the  educator.      The  adequate  reward   will   be    sure 
laturally  to  follow  the  proper  estimate  of  his  services. 
The  means,   therefore,  for  raising  his  character  in  the 
public  estimation,  must  be  treated  apart  from  all  pecu- 
liary  considerations  whatsoever. 

40.  Public  opinion  is  producible  in  one  of  two  ways, 
or  in  both  ; — either  the  pretence  of  merit  will  seduce 
it  into  temporary  acknowledgment,  or  the  reality  of 
merit  will  command  the  general  suffrage  in  its  favour  ; 
and,  in  both  ways,  reputation  has  been  acquired.  Means 
[must  be  taken  to  secure  the  ostent/  and  outward  appear- 
lancesjto  commend  and  blazon  the  advantages  of  the 
jprofessor  and  his  art,  to  advertise  his  whereabout; — 
(these  external  conditions  must  be  complied  with,  if  suc- 
cess is  to  be  sought: — but  if  success  is  to  be  secured, 
and  permanently  enjoyed,  the  substantial  must  be  like- 
wise realized;  the  essential  bases  must  be  carefully 
regarded ;  the  foundations,  which  are  to  support  the 
superstructure,  that  shall  catch  the  eye  of  public  ap- 
probation, must  be  sedulously  and  veritably  laid.  Some 
of  these  means  have  been  already  to  a  certain  extent 
adopted,    in  the  parliamentary  advocacy   of  education, 
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in  the  constitution  of  a  central  society,  in  the  promotion 
of  prize  essays,    and  by  the  introduction   of  the  topic 
into  newspapers,  and  magazines,  and  books.     Consider- 1 
able  attention,  therefore,  is  already  excited  in  its  favour,jj 
and  reasonable  promise   given  of  its  becoming  one   oftj 
the  most  popular  themes  for  declamation   and  contro-il 
versy.     But,  having  thus  awakened  interest,  the  next) 
step  is   to  justify  it ; — or  rather,  the  first  advocates  of«| 
the  argument  should  have  been  already  prepared  withM 
its  justification,  in   the  validity  of  their  plans,  and  the) 
qualification  of  the  person  for  the  office,  the  privileges! 
of  which  they  have  so  strenuously  asserted. 

41.  To  carry  on  and  continue  the  popular  excitement 
is  a  requisite  condition  for  the  future  prosperity  of  thel 
great  and  noble  cause,  which  the  Central  Society  of  J 
Education  has  undertaken  to  promote.  Let  this  be] 
done  in  every  possible  way,  and  with  whatever  expen-J 
diture  of  income  is  practicable  ;  since  without  it,  the! 
element  for  respiration,  as  it  were,  will  be  wanted,  andj 
the  faculty  of  breathing,  deprived  of  such  a  condition,! 
will  have  been  given  in  vain.  In  all  cases,  where! 
opinion  has  to  be  created,  the  billows  in  which  the! 
agent  is  to  swim  must  first  be  produced  by  the  efforts 
of  his  own  activity.  With  labour  and  pains  the  cir-r 
cumstances  must  be  gathered  about  him,  by  which  hisi 
plans  are  to  be  put  into  execution.  This  is  always  a 
work  of  time ;  and  time  must  be  given  and  taken  for  the 
complete  generation  of  the  requisite  atmosphere  audi 
continent  in  which  the  present  subject  may  live  anoi 
move,  and  have  its  being  and  operation. 
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42.  With  whatever  difficulty  the  production  of  these 
Conditions  may  be  attended  —  and  it  is  chiefly,  I  believe, 
f  a  pecuniary  character  —  experience  will  prove  that 
hey  present  comparative  facilities,  and  stand  in  contrast 

practicable  and  easy,  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
hing  itself  for  which  such  conditions  have  been  pre- 
>ared.  Far  easier  is  it  to  puff  than  to  write  a  good 
ook;  far  easier  to  interest  an  audience  for  the  subject 
tf  education,  than  to  treat  it  well,  and  provide  the  un- 
exceptionable educator. 

43.  This  is  the  important  business  to  which  the  essay- 
tet  is  now  called  to  direct  his  own  and  the  reader's  dili- 
gent attention. 

44.  The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
branches  ; — first,  as  to  education ;  and  secondly,  as  to 
the  educator : — and  relative  to  both,  I  trust,  that  the 
fray  is  somewhat  prepared  by  the  arguments  contained 
In  the  first  part  of  the  present  treatise. 

i  45.  That  education  and  instruction  are  toto  ccelo  dif- 
ferent things,  is  so  plain  a  proposition  as  to  require  no 
enforcement.  By  confining  his  attention  to  the  latter, 
land  neglecting  the  former,  the  pedagogue  has  earned 
his  name  of  contempt.  Instruction  seeks  to  hang  grapes 
on  thorns,  and  figs  on  thistles ; — I  mean,  that  it  attains 
its  end,  when  it  has  communicated  to  another  so  much 
knowledge  as  can  be  imparted  by  elementary  teaching. 
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It  endeavours  to  run  a  race  against  time  ;  and,  ere  it  is 
possible  for  knowledge   to  grow   in   the   mind,   by  ex- 
perience of  men  or  books,  by  an  examination  of  things, 
or  by  a  communion  with  thoughts — to  clothe  the  mindij 
with   a  vesture  of  apparent  information,  foreign   to  its t 
substance,    and  which   has   never  been  identified  withj 
its  real  activity. 

46.  Education  is  the  reverse  of  all  this : — its  proper 
aim  is  to  lead  forth  whatever  is  capable  of  exhibition  in  i 
the  heart,  and  soul,  and  spirit  of  a  child,  by  the  en-i 
couragement  of  example  and  precept,  awakening  them-i 
to  spontaneous  action.  Instruction  may  be  forced  oni 
the  mind ;  but  the  products  of  compulsion  differ  from  i 
those  of  persuasion,  just  as  the  motions  of  matter  differ' 
from  the  emotions  of  the  mind.  The  variation  is  not) 
only  in  a  single  letter,  but  in  what  that  cunning  prefix i 
expresses.  The  distinction  is  immense  ;  involving  all! 
the  difference  between  motion  occasioned  by  externali 
agency,  and  that  caused  by  internal  volition.  It  is,* 
therefore,  to  the  faculty  of  spontan^ty  that  the  appeali 
must  be  made,  if  it  is  to  be  made  efficiently  —  to  that 
"  spirit  of  the  will,"  in  fact,  of  which  the  Scriptures 
require  the  renewal.  It  is  there,  that  the  pure  spring) 
of  motivity  abides,  which,  though  it  yield  not  to  cir-r 
cumstance,  may  yet  translate  circumstance  into  motive^ 
if  circumstance  be  not  addressed  to  it  as  a  necessarilji 
propelling  power;  but  as  passive  matter,  waiting  to 
receive  vitality  and  direction  from  spiritual  agency,\ 
Play  is  thus  given  to  the  spontanteties  of  genius,  ancn 
those  moral  affirmations  which  are  potential  attributes 
of  the  human  being,  as  other  than  a  merely  physical 
product.  Recognition  must  be  made  of  these,  if  we 
would  educate  the  individual  as  a  moral  agent  and  not  a* 
a  machine. 

47.  Every  system  of   moral  culture  must,  therefore  i 
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egin  where  it  would  end  —  the  return   of  the  curved 
ne  to  the  commencing  point  only  announcing  the  com- 
letion  of  the  circle.     The  motive-spring  must  be  traced 
o  its  origination  in  the  law  of  the   conscience ;  which 
•mist  be   recognised  at   once    as  the    command   of  the 
Ereator  in  the   bosom    of  all    men;    and  which,   in  its 
lighest  and  most  abstract  form,  will  be  found  the  same 
filing,  and  operating  in  the  same  manner,  in  all.     The 
reriest  criminal,  according  to  the  poet's  adage,  may  be 
fpure  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  mind ;"  and  it  is  upon 
he  reality  of  such  adyta  in  the  soul,  that  the  Christian 
iope  of  converting  and  calling  to  repentance  the  worst 
)f  sinners,   is  founded.      With   those  who   are   carnally 
Educated,  the  regenerating  processes  are  left  to  a  late 
season   of  life.     A  Christian   scheme  would,    according 
;o  the  grand  symbols  of  the  Christian  religion,  connect 
;hese  coevally  with   the  generating  acts.      Even  many 
mere  common-sense  theorists  on  the  subject  have  urged 
the    expediency   of    commencing    the  education   of  the 
shild  before  the  birth.     How,  and  by  whom  then,  may 
this  important  work  be  performed? — Not  by  the  paid 
teacher,  but  by  the  parents  themselves ;  —  they  must 
he  careful  of  their  own  moral  relations  to  one  another, 
to  their  fellow-creatures,  and  to  God.     Necessarily  must 
we  proceed   on   the    assumption,    that    the   morality  of 
parents  is  of  advantage  to  the  well-being  of  their  chil- 
dren, equally  in  what  relates  both  to  body  and  soul 

48.  The  child  being  born,  the  same  moral  agencies 
must  be  exercised  in  the  developement  of  its  faculties, 
and  their  presence  recognised  in  the  person  of  the  in- 
fant, as  the  especial  adjuncts  of  that  state  of  which  the 
poet  sings,  that  "  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy." 
Of  mothers  it  may  in  general  be  asserted,  that  they  are 
•naturally  observant  of  these  glimpses  of  a  higher  nature 
in  their  children.     The  smiles   of  the  cradled  babe  are 
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to  most,  by  an  innocent  superstition,  the  gleams  of  fair} 
visitings  or  angel  ministrations.  Sweet  fancies  !  by  whicl 
the  maternal  bosom  is  consoled  for  all  its  care  and  pain 
its  anxiety  and  fear  ! 

49.  Applying  no  higher  principle  than  the  doctrinu 
of  chances  to  the  subject  in  hand,  the  probability  isi 
that  the  child  of  virtuous  parents  would  be  virtuous  i 
and  if  virtuous,  happy.  I  mean  to  say,  that  the  com 
ditions  of  virtue  in  the  first  place,  and  of  happines- 
in  the  next,  would  be  connate  with  such  a  child.  I 
would  be  wrong,  however,  to  predicate  happiness  as  « 
necessary  condition  of  education,  because  the  world'! 
law  is  not  always  favourable  to  virtue,  and  the  menr 
accidents  of  felicity  may  surround  the  vicious.  It  would 
nevertheless  be  a  greater  error,  not  to  predicate  virtuu 
as  an  indispensable  element,  because  without  it  the 
circumstantials  of  a  happy  life  are  mere  delusive  apt 
pearances,  and  the  having  to  wrestle  with  the  world' 
law,  piously  conducted,  gives  elevation  and  energy  tit 
the  hero  who  is  called,  not  without  success,  to  maintaii 
the  conflict.  Let  parents,  therefore,  be  poor,  yet  if  the; 
be  virtuous,  their  children  shall  inherit  advantages,  t 
which  those  who  are  enjoying  the  false  indulgences  o 
an  apparent  felicity  must  remain  utterly  strangers. 

50.  At  war  with  the  rude  elements  of  nature,  ano 
in  antagonism  with  the  unrelenting  sway  of  necessity 
man,  from  the  beginning,  grew  into  laborious  life  an« 
heroic  fortitude,  leaving  examples  of  victorious  per 
severance  from  age  to  age.  Nor  is  any  age  exemp 
from  its  trials.  No  sooner  are  the  physical  impedimentt 
overcome,  than  the  intellectual  wants  demand  supply 
meanwhile,  the  cravings  of  the  moral  being  are  insatiabL 
and  infinite ;  its  undying  appetites  find  no  satisfactio] 
but  in  the  food  of  angels,  disdaining  to  be  nourishe< 
save  with  eternal  manna. 
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:  51.  The  difficulties  of  education  vary  with  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  its  subjects.  The  tutor  taking  a 
jirtuous  child  from  virtuous  parents,  whether  poor  or 
ch,  in  adverse  or  prosperous  circumstances,  is  pre- 
ented  with  a  happily  conditioned  being,  which  education 
as  only  to  encourage,  not  to  restrain.  Education,  with 
Uch  a  mind,  has  simply  to  carry  it  on  from  one  object 
another,  through  all  the  departments  of  develope- 
aent;  preserving,  however,  the  threefold  order  in  which 
uch  developement  proceeds,  and  of  which  such  object 
jiay  be  rendered  the  exponent.  Every  object,  like 
very  word,  is  the  sign  of  an  idea;  and  every  idea, 
rhether  physically  or  morally  applied,  is  the  correlate 
f  a  law.  By  leading  the  mind  to  the  apprehension  of 
he  visible  sign,  the  senses  are  perfected  ;  by  directing 
t  to  the  consciousness  of  the  idea,  which  the  phenome- 
ion  illustrates,  both  the  natural  and  spiritual  faculties 
>f  reason  are  strengthened;  and  by  referring  and  iden- 
ifying  the  sign  and  the  idea  to  and  with  one  general  or 
miversal  law,  the  dominion  and  supremacy  of  a  legis- 
ative  will  are  recognised  and  established. 

52.  Theories  of  retarded  developement  are  as  inap- 
plicable to  such  a  mind  as  all  attempts  at  acceleration  are 
jnnecessary.   Education,  however,  has  a  different  task  to 
aerform  with  a  vicious  patient.     To  cultivate  the   intel- 
lect of  such  a  subject  is  assuredly  to  produce  a  knave, — 
jland,   possibly,  to  turn  out  on  the  world  an  accomplished 
jvillain.   Let  the  conscience  of  the  youth  be  first  awakened 
p?and  enlightened, — and,  not   till  then,  his  more  worldly 
inactivities  brought  into  play  and  exercise.     Only  by  this 
fi  method  can  the  full  desirable  developement  be  attained. 
Jei  Any  other  may  make  an  intellectual, — not  a  moral  agent. 
4 You  will,  therefore,  have  raised  only  a  moiety  instead  of 
;d!the  whole  human  being.     You  will  have  failed  in  produ- 
|  cing  the  man  of  integrity.    And  in  what  you  have  accom- 
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plished,  you  will  have  met  with  obstacles  at  every  stepj| 
for  want  of  the  light  of  moral  intelligence,  which  would 
make  many  points  clear  that  by  no  other  means  can  re- 
ceive explanation.  His  antipathies,  when  you  have  done 
all,  will  want  to  be  converted  into  sympathies — his  enmi- 
ties into  affections.  By  the  regeneration  of  his  con 
science  this  may  be  at  once  effected,  for  the  conscience 
is  a  divine  sympathy  with  whatever  is  pure  and  holy,  and 
good  and  lovely,  and  recognises  the  reality  of  such  objects 
in  a  pre-existent  and  original  state  with  which  it  is  ever- 
more associated.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  communion  of  love* 
divine  and  human,  in  a  manner  so  intimate  as  almost,  and 
sometimes  altogether,  to  identify  the  human  with  the 
divine.  Nor  until  this  regeneration  of  the  conscience 
is  realized  can  those  relations  of  love  between  the  pupi 
and  his  teacher  be  produced,  which  are  absolutely  needed 
as  the  initiatives  of  the  educational  process. 

53.  In  the  presence  of  these  initiatives,  education  as* 
sumes  a  position  of  dignity,  which,  in  all  ages,  has  re 
fleeted  honour  on  the  cler/y  of  all  nations,  who  are  but 
the  professors  of  its  higher  branches  and  religious  appli- 
cations. That  elevation  for  the  office  is  at  once  attained 
concerning  which  we  are  so  solicitous  on  behalf  of  the 
professor.  The  office  is,  at  once,  strictly  parental,  regal 
and  priestly.  Nothing  sordid  clings  to  it,  for  nothing  bul 
love  can  purchase  love,  and  the  pupil  who  needs  redemp- 
tion must  first  be  loved  previous  to  his  loving.  The  utji 
most  amount  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity,  must  be  ex 
pended  on  him  before  he  can  be  expected  to  reciprocate 
How  to  bestow  this,  and  to  awaken  this  reciprocation,  is 
the  first  article  in  the  difficult  art  of  education. 

54.  Having  both  by  example  and  precept,  but  mainly 
by  the  former,  attained  this  consummation  so  devoutly  to 
be  wished,  the  voluntary  powers  thus  gently  and  affec- 
tionately excited,  are  prepared  for  further  evolution,  and 
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easily  effect  a  transition  into  the  rational  modes  of  the 
iuman  consciousness.  Freely  restraining  their  original 
iberty,  they  willingly  bring  themselves  into  circumscrip- 
tion, and  confine  and  assume  definite  limits,  within  the 
*ules  of  which  they  restrict  and  comprehend  all  emotion 
!ind  predicate  all  attributes.  Whatever  these  limits  may 
te,  they  define  the  positive  amount  of  individual  capacity, 
beyond  which  no  art  can  carry  it — no  education  is  possi- 
ble. Within  them  lie  all  the  functions  of  the  intellect 
ind  the  intellect  itself,  with  its  boundaries;  sacredly  se- 
cluded, however,  from  all  material  limitations,  whether 
^definitely  large  or  small.  Thus,  by  a  gradual  process  of 
Contraction,  a  moral  scheme  of  education  may  reduce  the 
Wghest  principles  of  essential  developement  in  their  appli- 
cation to  one  specific  focus,  and  bring  them  to  bear  on  a 
Central  point,  in  the  fields  of  the  understanding  or  the 
enses.  It  is  thus  that  the  whole  force  of  the  student's 
genius  may  be  thrown  into  every  study  to  which  his  atten- 
ion  may  be  successively  directed. 

55.  In  illustration  of  these  somewhat  abstract  proposi- 
ions,  the  reader  may  be  reminded  of  a  very  old  doctrine, 
'hat  will  is  to  understanding  what  being  is  to  action ;  in 
tther  words,  that  the  understanding  is  only  the  will  in 
let.  It  is,  then,  by  influencing  the  doer  that  we  may 
pope  to  regulate  and  modify  his  deeds.  "  The  operation," 
•lays  an  old  and  quaint  writer,  "  whereby  the  soul  doth 
Embrace  the  greatest  good  and  happiness  is  from  the  un- 
derstanding, as  it  is  speculative  and  practick,  and  not  as 
ft  is  a  twofold  faculty,  formally  distinct  through  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  will.  If  the  understanding  cannot  un- 
derstand without  the  will,  or  the  will  will  without  the  un- 
l 

|!:lerstanding,  then  they  are  not  really  and  essentially  se- 
parate,— one  implies  the  other,  and  between  them  there 
||S  at  best  but  a  modal  distinction.     A  man,  when  he 
nderstandeth,    doth    will   every   particular   act  of  the 
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understanding  which  he  understandeth,  otherwise  hoi 
could  he  understand  ?  A  man  understandeth  when  h 
willeth  according  to  that  trite  saying  ignoti  nulla  cupidk 
6  that  which  a  man  doth  not  know  he  cannot  desire  c 
will/  "  This  extract  may  serve  to  indicate  how,  by  fin) 
addressing  the  will,  we  may  the  more  readily  direct  th 
understanding.  The  *  intellect  thus  informed  and  ar 
mated  by  the  essential  agent,  whose  desires  and  aversioi 
it  duteously  exhibits,  is  rightfully  enabled,  and  by  tri 
credentials  empowered,  to  regulate  and  decide  the  ult 
mate  operations  and  mere  utilities  of  the  senses. 

56.  And  now,  as  I  believe,  the  result  of  this  process  i 
education  would  exceed  in  excellence  any  effect  pr» 
ducible  by  any  other,  under  what  favourable  conditio] 
soever.  The  meanest  effects  and  impressions  would  sho 
radiantly  in  the  sublime  and  beautiful  light  reflected  upc 
them  from  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  powers  by  whi< 
they  were  apprehended.  They  would  be  seen  invested 
the  glory  of  another  sun  besides  that  of  the  material  on 
— one  which,  though  it  makes  all  other  things  visible,  y 
remains  itself  sacredly  invisible — the  very  light  of  ligt 

57.  Accustomed  to  interpret  the  facts  of  the  sense 
whether  of  history  or  science,  or  of  ordinary  observatio 
by  the  authority  of  the  great  divine  law  or  word  of  Go 
which  is  primarily  incarnated  in  the  conscience ;  tl 
moral  life  will  uniformly  express  itself  in  the  physica 
and  the  whole  volume  of  sensible  experience  teem  wi 
types  of  spiritual  realities.  No  need  will  exist  for  su 
a  student  to  labour  through  a  long  series  of  induction 
order  to  arrive  at  a  principle,  but  he  will  recogni 
every  instance  he  meets  as  a  corroboration  of  a  princip 
already  affirmed,  of  a  postulate  previously  granted. 

58.  These  preliminaries  having  been  complied  wit 
nothing  is  needed  towards  a  complete  plan  of  educate 
but  some  method  of  discipline,  which  may  well  be  su 
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osed  to  vary  according  to  the  circumstances,  social  and 
ersonal,  in  which  the  student  may  be  involved.  A  par- 
cular  system  is  not  so  much  an  object  of  solicitude, 
'here,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  final  cause,  and  the 
orroboration  of  an  efficient  principle,  there  is  a  strong 
esire  to  learn.  Order  will  supervene  on  his  studies  as 
lie  natural  growth  of  his  mental  tendencies,  and  time 
all  not  only  be  found,  but,  as  it  were,  miraculously 
reated  for  gaining  and  applying  knowledge.  Education 
fill  resolve  itself,  in  fact,  into  a  sympathetic  communion 
f  mind  with  mind,  and  an  affectionate  provision  magis- 
erially  made,  in  some  cases,  by  one  mind  for  another,  of 
uch  facts  as  may  be  required  for  the  illustration  of  prin- 
ciples previously  admitted  by  both. 

59.  Art  should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  every  plan 
f  education.  Hitherto  the  scientific,  perhaps, — and 
specially  in  relation  to  grammar, — has  ruled  too  abso- 
ately  and  alone.  Too  much  time  has  been  spent  in 
(.cquiring  the  laws  of  language,  and  too  little  in  the  ac- 
juisition  of  the  words.  Children  have  been  drilled  with 
lefinitions  and  rules  at  a  period  of  life  when  they  are  in- 
competent to  understand  their  meaning.  Nevertheless, 
fhis  is  a  subject  frequently  misrepresented  by  modern 
vriters,  who  fail  to  recognise  the  expediency  of  impart- 
ing the  principles  along  with  the  materials  of  learning. 
11  all  instances  this  should  be  done,  and  in  language  par- 
icularly.  Every  word  should  be  referred  to  its  sign  in 
lature  and  its  idea  in  the  mind,  and  every  idea  to  the 
aw  it  correlates  in  both.     It  is  not  the  method  so  much 

jis  the  dry  and  mechanical  practice  of  the  method  which 
jis  at  fault.  The  result  of  the  practice  has  been  that,  in 
general,  neither  the  words  nor  laws  have  been  intelli- 
gently acquired,  and  in  consequence  neither  have  been 
permanently  retained. 

60.  Better  results  might  have  been  hoped  from  the 

i2 
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method,  and  would  have    resulted,    if  the  teacher  hac 
been  a  living  one  instead  of  the  dead.     The  book  in  tht 
child's  hand,   in  fact,  was  expected  to  do  all,  and  the 
nominal  instructor  thought  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  dut} 
to  the  utmost  if  he  heard  the  child's  lesson  when  per-j 
fectly  committed  to  memory.     Perhaps,  he  was  capable 
of  doing  little  more,  but  more  ought  to  have  been  donel 
and,  doubtless,  it  was  owing  to  the  pseudo  teacher's  in-l 
ability  to  do  more,  that  contempt  originally  grew  uporj 
his  name  and  office. 

61.  It  has  already  appeared  from  some  of  the  argu-J 
ments    ventured    in    this    essay,    that    the   philosophical 
faculties   are    coeval   with   the  merely  cognizant  in  the  I 
infant  mind;  but    since   we  perceive  its  manifestations! 
through  sensuous  media,  it  must  appear  to  us  that  thel 
sensuous  powers  are  first  developed  :  but  the  fact  is  thai 
both  are  developed   together,  and  the  lower  are  neve:J 
more  than  in  proportion  to  the  higher,  so  that  if  the  dej 
velopement  of  the  moral  be  meagrely  conducted,  the  in  I 
tellectual  and  the  sensible  suffer  impoverishment.     Thn 
education  of  the  race,  of  which  the  individual  is  a  typeJ 
we   have   seen,   has   been  similarly   regulated,    and    tin 
various  peoples  of  the  earth  still  continue  to  illustrate  tin 
same  plan  of  divine  government.     Where  the  moral 
low,  there  also  the  intellectual  is  mean,  and  the  embel 
lishments  of  life  are  few  or  none.     Some  states,  such  a 
Rome,  have  stepped  from  the  sublime  into  the  ridiculous. 
Making   use   of  the   higher   faculties    to    cater   for   tM 
senses,  the  objects  of  the  latter  have  finally  engrossec 
the  attention,  and  the  former  thus  deprived  of  rule  anc 
right  have  gradually  fallen  into  desuetude,  and,  at  last 
into  oblivion.     This,  however,  is  a  process  of  the  seconc 
childhood,  not  of  the  first,   in  which,  if  all  be  healthilj 
natural,    the    senses    will    reveal    themselves   as    instru 
ments  of  the  moral  power,  both  in  states  and  individuals 
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uring  the  play-season  of  an  infant's  life,"  says  a  Ger- 
lan  writer,  "  the  child  displays  not  merely  the  power  of 
xplaining  and  expressing  things  in  order,  but  likewise 
he  capacity  of  judging,  not,  indeed,  primarily,  in  an  in- 
sllectual  or  critical,  but  in  what  may,  at  first  sight, 
reate  surprise,  a  moral  point  of  view.  The  germ  of  the 
uman  soul,"  he  adds,  "  is  a  moral  germ." 

62.  Appeal  was  made  in  the  construction  of  grammar, 
nd  in  the  ancient  system  of  education,  to  the  higher 
owers, — but  ignorant  tutors  failed  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
Set  in  a  proper  manner,  or  parents  attempted  it  at  too 
arly  a  period  of  life.  At  a  very  early  period,  however, 
he  child  is  capable  of  the  highest  truths,  if  they  be  only 
resented  in  the  style  in  which  they  were  communicated 
3  the  first  races  of  mankind — the  poetical.  However 
ibstract  the  axiom  pronounced,  the  form,  nevertheless, 
fas  always  symbolic,* — witness  the  proverbs  of  Solomon. 
j\n  instance  may  suffice :  "  Drink  water,"  says  the  wise 

"  out  of  thine  own  cistern,  and  rejoice  in  the  wife 
If  thy  youth."  The  first  half  of  the  sentence  gives  the 
!ule,  the  second  the  example.  Such  is  the  picturesque 
vay  wherein  a  principle  may  be  promulged.  Something 
5ke  this  should  be  our  practice  with  children.  The  mind 
f.hould  be  drawn  forth  by  exciting  it  to  the  poetic — the 
hreative.  Poetry  is  one  of  the  arts  to  which  the  child's 
kttention  should  be  directed  —  music  and  painting  are, 
likewise,  decidedly  expedient,  if  not  imperative. 

63.  But  there  is  an  art  superior  to  all  arts, — thejflrt  of 
Morals ;  not  the  mechanical  contrivance  substituted  for 
it  by  the  worthy  and  prudential  Franklin,  though  that 
too  had  its  use  in  its  own  place  ;  but  a  living  form  of  em- 
bodiment, in  which  the  substance  required  to  be  moulded 
is  that  of  the  artist's  own  being.  Education,  to  be  tho- 
roughly effective,  must  penetrate  beneath  the  husk  of 
convention  and    the  routine  of  prescribed   manners,  and 
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bring  out  the  child,  such  as  he  is — such  as  God  is  making 
him,  not  as  man  would.  This  I  believe  to  be  possible 
and  if  possible,  should  clearly  be  attempted,  if  only  fo: 
the  sake  of  ascertaining  the  genial  aptitude,  and  thd 
proper  sphere  for  its  exercise.  Yet  it  is  not  for  any  om 
profession  in  particular,  that  the  child  should  be  specifi 
cally  educated — no  ! — but  it  is  a  generic  education  tha 
is  required,  such  as  shall  produce  the  Man,  and  not  a  pan 
tial  modification  of  man.  Education  must  excite  in  thi 
mind  of  the  child  the  idea  of  what  man  m,  as  man/mgh 
to  be ;  and  awaken  in  him  the  desire  of  approximating 
the  standard  of  the  ideal  man,  with  all  his  heart  and  sou 
and  mind.  It  is  thus,  and  only  thus,  that  the  basis  ca: 
be  laid  for  that  self-formation,  which,  in  later  life,  be 
comes  the  fair  superstructure  that  the  youth  will  ha? 
been  enabled,  after  the  model  of  the  idea  thus  awakenec 
to  edify  on  the  ground  of  his  personal  character,  and  bl 
the  action  of  his  personal  conduct. 

64.  Such  then,  is  the  kind  of  education  intended  bl 
the  Essayist.  He  has  next  to  consider  the  qualification 
of  the  educator. 


SECTION  III. 

TRUE    CHARACTER    OF    THE    EDUCATOR. 

65.  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  reader's  observatio 
that  it  has  been  frequently  suggested,  in  the  course  c 
the  preceding  remarks,  that  the  instructor  has  earne 
the  contempt  he  meets,  by  substituting  certain  specie 
pretences  for  the  real  and  genuine  co-operations  that  ar 
demanded  from  the  educator.     It  follows  that,  whateve 
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he  true  educator  should  appear,  he  must  really  be,  to 
secure  the  degree  of  estimation  which  it  is  so  desirable 
ie  should  obtain.  The  standard  proposed  for  the  pupil 
should  be  as  closely  as  possible  proposed  also  for  the 
tutor.  The  same  ideal  reference  is  required  for  both  ; 
with  this  difference,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  educator, 
^hat  he  should  exhibit  an  embodiment  of  it,  in  his  own 
person,  to  the  contemplation  of  youth. 

(i(i.  The  fulcrum,  then,  from  which  the  educator  has  to 
work  his  lever,  is  none  other  than  his  own  moral  excel- 
lence :  that  given,  he  may  move  the  whole  moral  world 
[Which  lies  folded  up  in  the  bosom  of  a  child.  The  irre- 
sponsible depositary  of  lofty  and  solemn  interests,  he  may 
,rule  to  any  extent  he  pleases  over  the  nature  of  his  pupil : 
but,  according  to  the  amount  of  his  privileges  are  his 
perils;  if  he  abuses  them,  he  will  ultimately  be  detested; 
if  he  exercises  them  legitimately,  he  will  be  loved,  ad- 
mired, and  rewarded. 

67.  If  the  educator  take  charge  of  a  child  of  virtuous 
parents,  his  task  ought  only  to  be  to  him  a  pleasing  and 
delightful  recreation.  The  desire  of  the  student,  like 
that  of  a  wife  for  her  husband,  will  be  towards  the  pre- 
ceptor. The  pupil's  season  of  play  is  past,  and  the  first 
serious  occupation  of  life  commences,  that  of  submitting 
the  movements  of  his  own  to  a  directing  mind.  lie 
stands  within  the  presence  of  a  governor,  who  shall  govern 
him  awhile,  that  afterwards  he  may  know  how  to  govern 
himself.  To  promote  this,  the  educator  must  show  self- 
government  in  his  own  character  and  conduct.  He  must 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  subduing  all  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  it,  by  exhibiting  himself  as  the  "happy  war- 
rior," the  "  conquering  hero."  He  must  himself  assume 
the  attitude  of  a  victor  ;  and,  by  wearing  himself  the 
laurel-wreath,  inspire  ambition  in  the  pupil,  whom  he  is 
to  fire  by  example,  as  well  as  to  warn  by  precept.    In  the 
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habit  of  self-government,  he  must  rest  the  authority  o 
which  he  now  stands  as  the  image,  and  which  he  is  t( 
accustom  the  boy  to  reverence  and  respect.  This  enc 
well  accomplished,  little  will  be  left  for  him  to  do,  but  U 
wait  upon  the  openings  of  the  pupil's  mind,  and  to  woe 
thence  those  aspirations  of  a  generous  nature  which  wil 
sensitively  meet  his  soliciting  hand  more  than  half  way. 

68.  It  is  now  that  order  will  naturally  supervene  or 
this  communion  of  minds;  law  and  arrangement  will  grovu 
up  between  them,  and  every  study  will  begin  to  takc> 
its  proper  time.  Neither  the  volition  of  the  pupil  will  bd 
coerced,  nor  the  ascendancy  of  the  teacher  impaired.  A  \ 
moral  relation  will  have  been  established,  which  will  J 
differ  in  little,  if  anything,  to  the  pupil  from  that  ol 
parent  and  child.  Certainly,  it  would  differ  in  nothing,^ 
if  from  birth  the  pupil  had  been  confided  to  his  teachein 
as  his  foster  father,  and  had  remained  unconscious  of  any 
other.  To  a  child,  the  actual  relation  between  him  and 
his  father  is  simply  moral,  and  is  received  on  the  evidence 
of  faith  alone.  The  educator  will  therefore  stand  alto^i 
gether  to  his  pupil  in  loco  parentis,  who  shall  have  suet 
ceeded  in  establishing  a  moral  bond  between  them — con-i 
ditioned  in  an  obligation  of  spontaneous  obedience  on  the 
one  hand,  and  unquestioned  authority  on  the  other. 

69.  But  it  will  be  said,  that  such  an  educator  as  we  re-J 
quire  must  be  a  man  of  talent.  Granted  ; — nor  can,  nor 
ought,  the  character  of  the  educator  to  grow  into  good* 
opinion,  unless  the  possession  of  talent  be  rightly  sup-' 
posed  of  it.  But,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher 
but  of  the  pupil,  it  is  needed,  that  the  former  should  be 
a  man  of  talent;  for  it  belongs  to  him  to  detect  the  indica-i 
tions  of  talent  in  the  youth  under  his  tuition,  that  he  may 
lead  it  forth  and  direct  it  into  proper  channels  of  endea- 
vour. And  this  detection  is  only  to  be  rightly  made  by 
the  sympathy  of  talent  with  talent.     It  would  be  well  if 
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teacher  were  a  poet,  that  he  might  communicate  the 
reative  in  himself  to  the  pupil,  by  that  subtle  influence 
'hich  belongs  to  the  exercise  of  this  specific  gift.     The 
larvellous  and  supernatural  should  be  presented  to  the 
lind,  that  it  may  learn  to  withdraw  itself  from  the  gross 
slations  of  matter ;  for  which  purpose,  not  only  works  of 
ction  should  be  resorted  to,  but  also  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, in  which  the  finest  and  chastest  examples  of  both 
■re  to  be  found.     The  immense  superiority  of  these  writ- 
ings over  all  others,  in  all  respects,  may  be  satisfactorily 
roved  on  every  principle  of  taste  and  composition.    This 
rell  understood  from  the  beginning  of  his  acquaintance,, 
e  will  always  reflect  on  them  with  respect  as  works  of 
rt,  a  point  of  view  in  which  they  have  not  been  suffi- 
iently  considered.     He  may  easily  be  taught  to  feel  an 
(motion  of  the  sublime,  from  the  conception,  that  in  pe- 
sing  the  Books  of  Moses,  he  is  reading  the  oldest  books 
i  the  world.     Magnificent  conception  !  yet  too  seldom 
leditated — and  for  the  mind  of  youth  peculiarly  attrac- 
ve  !     The  educator  may  now  lead  the  imagination  to 
Ifhe  period  of  tradition,  ere  yet  religion  had  the  authority 
^f  written  volumes,  and  while  yet  the  authority  of  the 

!hurch,  in  primitive  simplicity,  was  all  in  all.  Hence  oc- 
asion  can  be  taken  to  show  how  these  twin  principles 
ave  travelled  down  the  stream  of  time,  and  with  what 
Propriety  one  may  have  superseded  the  other  at  parti- 
cular periods ;  and  in  what  antagonism  they  now  exist, 
:ogether  with  the  valid  office  and  due  importance  of  each 
;.n  the  divine  economy  of  religious  instruction.  In  this 
manner,  the  educator  will  earn  for  himself  the  title  of  a 
spiritual  teacher  of  great  credit,  and  will  rise  into  the 
estimation,  which,  in  all  ages,  whether  we  will  or  not,  at- 
taches to  every  member  of  the  clerisy,  as  the  right  of  his 
profession. 
70.  As  conjoint  revelations  also  with  the  church  and 

i  5 
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the  Bible,  the  educator  will  do  well  to  turn  the  pupil's  at- 
tention to  nature  and  history.  "  Nature/'  says  the  Phi- 
losopher of  Life,  "  is  like  the  Bible,  a  book  written  on 
both  sides,  within  and  without,  in  which  the  finger  ol 
God  is  clearly  visible :  a  species  of  holy  writ  in  a  bodily 
form — a  glorious  panegyric,  as  it  were,  on  God's  Omni- 
potence, expressed  in  the  most  vivid  symbols.  Such  also 
is  history ;  by  laying  before  our  eyes  the  march  of  Divine 
Providence ; — a  Providence  whose  loving  agency  is  api 
parent,  as  well  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  as  in  the  social 
career  of  nations ; — history  likewise  constitutes  a  revels 
tion  of  God/' 

71.  In  the  path  of  history,  moreover,  the  degeneration 
of  the  religious  sentiment  may  be  traced  with  much  faci< 
lity.  The  revelation  imparted  to  the  first  man  rlowea 
abundantly  over  it ;  but  the  old  simple  traditions  became 
gradually  disfigured  as  the  stream  of  time  conveyed  thd 
ark  of  truth  to  a  distance  from  its  source.  Fables,  im-i 
moral  mysteries,  bacchanalian  rites,  substitued  the  puni 
symbols  and  types  of  an  elder  and  purer  age,  one  contra*! 
dieting  another,  and  all  continuing  that  confusion  of  lip 
which  the  abortive  builders  of  Babel  had  introduced,  i 
wide  field  of  excellent  and  pregnant  distinction  may  hern 
be  suggested,  blending  "  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients1 
with  the  results  of  modern  critical  science. 

72.  By  means  such  as  these,  the  true  educator  will 
preclude  much  of  that  scepticism,  and  all  that  infidelity 
which  is  so  painful  to  many  minds,  in  their  approachei 
towards  maturity.  The  doubts  suggested  by  the  warrinf 
of  the  carnal  nature  against  the  moral  reason  are  to  bt 
met  in  another  manner.  Worldly  inclinations  induce  j 
desire  to  find  in  the  records  of  the  spiritual  law  room  fo 
suspicion.  Willingly  would  the  worldly  minded  man  per 
suade  himself  into  a  belief  that  the  voice  of  consciencr 
itself  was  altogether  a  falsehood; — and  even  to  this  extent 
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ie  advocates  of  a  crazy  philosophy  have  indeed  carried 
leir  insane  assumptions.     The  educator  must  meet  a 
ase  of  this  kind  with  moral  discipline,    and   by    such 
ppeals  to  the  conscience  as  may  make  its  reality  be  felt 
nd  acknowledged. 
73.  Hitherto  we  have  been  treating  of  a  happily  condi- 
oned  pupil.     The  remark  just  made  prepares  the  reader 
f>r  a  transition  to  one  who  shall  be  less  favourably  dis- 
posed, and  shall  require  redemption  from  the  slough  of 
jitoward  circumstances. 

I  74.  The  task  and  office  of  the  true  educator  with  a 
pind  needing  redemption,  is  that  of  a  herald  preaching 
epentance,   and  announcing   salvation.      His  loins  girt 
rith  a  vest  of  camel's  hair,  and  his  meat  locusts  and 
rild  honey,  we  can  imagine  him  prepared  to  traverse  the 
esert  which  lies  before  him  in  the  heart  and  intellect 
f  such  a  pupil.     Much  self-denial,  much  fasting,  and 
luch  prayer,  will  be  demanded,  both  at  the  commence- 
aent  and  during  the  progress  of  his  severe  and  onerous 
luty.      Trials  and  temptations   will  await  him — despair 
ind  despondency  will  assail  him — peril  and  perplexity 
vill  beset  him  :  nevertheless,  he  must  remain  at  his  post 
rf  duty,  hoping  against  hope,  loving  against  love,  and 
pelieving  against  all  belief.     There  is  a  soul  to  be  won  ; 
.rod  to  the  educator  are  given  opportunities  which  Pro- 
testantism denies    to   the   parish  priest.      Jealousy  has 
inbarred  the  door  of  her  chamber,  and  has  permitted 
■the  entrance  of  the  educator,  and  he  is  there  face  to 
face  with    the   victim   of  sensuality,    and    must   preach 
liberty  to  the  captive.     In  what  way  he  is  to  perform 
this  acquirement,  and  by  what  means  to  make  the  slave 
free,  has  been  already  indicated  in  our  remarks  on  edu- 
cation.    We  have  now  to  do  with  the  man,  not  with  the 
method ;  and  let  it  be  understood,  the  kind  of  man  that 
is  wanted  for  a  work  like  this. — The  kind  of  man  ! — The 
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standard  cannot  be  placed  too  high :  the  more  the  pro- 
fessed educator    approximates    this  standard,  the  more 
his  character  will  acquire  estimation  with  the  many,  and,  i 
better  still,  with  the  few. 

75.  The  man  qualified  to  make  such  appeals  to  the  I 
conscience  of  his  pupil  as  are  required  under  the  cir-ij 
cumstances  of  the  case  now  supposed,  must  himself  haven 
a  most  intimate  conviction  of  the  reality  of  conscience,  l\ 
arising  from  its  operation  in  his  own  bosom.  He  must  J 
have  rest,  and  feel  rest,  in  the  calm  and  sunshine  of  its  I 
approval,  else  he  will  not  be  able  to  abide  the  scrutiny  of 
one  unwilling  pupil  ;  for  there  is  nothing  of  which  the 
morally  uninstructed  are  more  jealous  than  the  character  I 
of  their  moral  instructors.  They  ostentatiously  expect^ 
from  them  a  pitch  of  almost  unattainable  perfection;! 
and  are  eagerly  desirous  of  finding  them  in  a  fault.  Thisl 
the  clergy  are  every  day  made  to  feel; — the  more  ig-Jj 
norant  part  of  the  laity  claiming  from  them  a  strictenl 
line  of  conduct  on  account  of  their  clerkly  office,  andJ 
absolving  themselves  from  its  observance  on  accountJ 
of  their  laic  inferiority.  Thus,  by  the  superstition  oil 
the  carnal  man,  the  heathen  distinction  between  the  j 
priest  and  the  people  is  still  injuriously  maintained  J 
The  educator  will  have,  as  a  moral  teacher,  the  same] 
sentiment  to  satisfy.  If  his  practice  conform  not  to  his  I 
precept,  the  unredeemed  pupil  will  condemn  him  for  tbej 
slightest  aberration,  even  in  points  of  comparative  in-J 
difference,  wherein  he  would  think  it  madness  to  think* 
of  condemning  himself.  ce  Oh,"  he  will  say,  "  I  make  noj 
such  pretensions  as  my  educator,  so  I  deceive  nobody."! 
Your  most  benevolent  attempts  to  benefit  him,  he  will! 
indeed  reject  as  attempts  at  deceiving  him,  if  he  suspects  I 
that  your  conduct  harmonises  not  with  your  words.  He 
demands  of  the  educator  that  he  should  be  the  man  of  j 
integrity — the  whole  man — which  he  seeks  to  make  his 
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il  become.     And  this  superstition  of  the  carnal  man 
an  honest   superstition,  and  has   a  right    instinct    of 

ature  in  it.     Let  the  educator  see  to  it,  and  act  up  to 

s  honesty  and  its  truth. 
76.  In  proportion,   then,   as   the  educator  incarnates, 

1  his  personal  character  and  acts,   that  word  of  God 

hich  is- in  himjHthe  "  spirit  of  his  will,"  or  the  con- 
i  cience,  Awill  both  himself  and  his  office  rise  in  the  esti-   £V£tf » 

lation  of  those  whom  he  is  appointed  to  instruct,  and  by 
[thorn  he  is  to  be  rewarded. 

1   77.  Nor  will  this  reward  be  altogether  of  a  pecuniary 
f.ind  ;  nor  ought  it,  in  some  instances,  to  be  of  that  kind 

t  all.  Oh,  there  are  some  outlying  classes  of  society, 
[where  yet  education  has  never  reached — where  yet  the 
wducator  has  never  come,  and  where  nothing  but  the 
[purest  benevolence  can  lead  his  steps  !  The  multitudes 
(pf  the  uneducated  !  the  impoverished  in  body  and  soul ! 
the  masses  of  the  unnourished,  the  unapparelled,  the 
^uncultivated,  in  all  senses  of  the  words ;  the  rude,  the 
fjheedy,  and  the  wretched — the  nomades  of  the  popu- 
lation !  More  rude,  more  needy,  and  wretched,  be- 
cause unvisited  by  the  educator  —  by  the  man  who, 
jhaving  personally  succeeded  in  the  sublime  task  of  self- 
fformation,  has  learned  how  to  evoke  the  "  moral  germ  " 
frthat  lies  concealed  in  the  depth  of  every  human  heart — 
t"the  heart  within  the  heart,"  in  virtue  of  which  man 
\  is  man,  and  without  which  he  were  not  human,  scarcely 
I  bestial.  Thou,  educator  !  visit  yon  rude  hovel — descend 
*  into  that  dim  cellar — thread  that  narrow  alley — penetrate 

into  that  dingy  garret : — in  a  word, 

"  Expose  thyself,  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just !" 

78.  I  know  nothing  that  would  more  tend  to  elevate 
the  character  of  the  educator  than  this  ; — it  would  be 
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a  real  elevation  too  ; —  one  that  would  be  practically  felt 
by  himself  and  recognised  by  all  others.  What  reward. . 
in  such  estimation,  must  accrue  to  the  schoolmaster  who 
thus  ventures  abroad  indeed  ! 


SECTION  IV. 


SELF-FORMATION. 


79.  I  have  predicated  in  preceding  sections,  that  the  ( 
educator  has  accomplished  for  himself  the  task  of  self- 1 
formation.  But  has  he  done  it?  Let  him  ask  himself  I 
this  important  question. 

80.  The  formation  of  character  is  a  subtle  business, 
and  will  require  skill  as  well  as  care.  The  operations  of> 
the  moral  nature  must  be  watched  and  guarded;  and, I 
once  exhibited,  subjected  to  discipline ;  and  this,  not! 
by  external  pressure,  but  by  internal  motive.  Thet 
agent  himself  must  will  the  compass  and  quality  of  thei 
character  he  is  desirous  of  assuming.  His  own  attention  n 
must  be  excited  ;  his  own  vigilance  exercised. 

81.  Whatever   may  be   the   profession  which  a  man 
designs  to  follow,  he  must  beware  of  educating  or  form-  • 
ing  himself  for  that  profession  only.     The  man  is  prior  r 
to  the  professional  man,  and  must  be  primarily  evolved, , 
before   he  come    into   the   limitations  of  specific  duty, 
else  he  will  be  the  slave  to  such  duty,  incapable  of  any 
other.     Man  is  a  being  of  infinite  relations,  and  if  he 
abridge  himself  of  any  one  of  these,   he  contracts  the 
sphere  of  his  freedom,  and  becomes  a  serf;  loses  gene- 
rosity, and  sinks  into  the  mechanic.     I  mean,  that  an  in- 
dividual who  shall  be  guilty  of  such  indiscretion  or  folly, 
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be  only  that  which  his  calling  makes  him ;  that  is, 
j  will  be  only  a  lawyer,  only  a  physician,  only  a  preach- 
',  only  a  schoolmaster ;  to  himself,  and  in  himself,  and 
r  whatever  lies  beyond  those  limits,  he  will  be  nothing, 
le  will  know  nothing  of  the  polite  arts,  or  of  the  severe 
ciences  ; — poetry  will  be  a  dead  letter  to  him  ;  painting 
nly  so  much  daubed  canvass  ;  music,  a  mass  of  unmean- 
Qg  sounds  ;  and  all  that  ennobles  and  refines  the  mind  in 
he  productions  of  genius,  a  congeries  of  indiscretions, 
maccountable  in  their  causes,  and  only  censurable  in 
heir  effects.  Against  whatever  produces  this  apathy  of 
oul,  let  him  who  seeks  to  become  a  true  educator,  guard 
limself  from  the  beginning ;  at  any  subsequent  period, 
he  caution  will  be  almost  unavailing. 

82.  It  behoves,  therefore,  the  educator,  that  he  right 
arly  cultivate  a  taste  for  literature  and  art,  for  science 
nd  philosophy.     It  may  be  too   much  to  require  from 
him   the  exhibition  of  genius  ;    though  for  the  highest 
ducator  even  the  highest  genius  would  not  be  a  dis- 
pensable condition.     He,  who  shall  form  in  his  mind  a 
ower  standard  of  emulation,  will  assuredly  be  wanting  in 
the  first  requisite  for  enabling  a  man  to  raise  the  cha- 
racter of  education  in  his  own  esteem  or  that  of  others. 
He  must  think  it  the  worthiest  of  all  professions,  which 
in  truth  it  is,  or  be  content  with  occupying  a  mediocre 
station   in  the  profession  itself,  and   a  still  lower  as  a 
}  human  being.     For  why  should    a   man,  who  has    the 
power  and  the  capacity  of  election,  aim  at  aught  meaner 
j  than  the  worthiest,  as  the  employment  of  his  life,  or  rest 
at  any  point  beneath   excellence  in  the  exercise  of  its 
\  privileges  ?     In  the  great  variety  of  human  tasks,  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  all  tastes ;  but  the  man  who  has 
not  courage  to  deem  his  own  taste  the  best,  is  wanting 
in  decision  of  character. 

83.  Without  decision  of  character,  there  is  no  forma- 
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tion  of  character;  and  he  who  seeks  to  educate  his  kind' 
will  need  it  more  than  any  other  man.  To  what  trials  olt 
his  temper  will  he  be  liable  with  an  obstinate  and  ill-1 
conditioned  pupil,  whom,  on  this  very  account,  it  will  beh 
incumbent  on  him,  as  a  moral  duty,  not  to  surrender.! 
There  are  schoolmasters,  who,  loving  money  more  thani 
man,  expel  all  students,  save  those  by  whom  they  can ! 
gain  credit,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  solicitudeJd 
These  are  mere  craftsmen,  not  educators,  whom  it  would' 
not  be  wise  to  answer  according  to  their  folly.  Keeping;! 
therefore,  to  the  ideal  teacher  whom  we  have  in  ourn 
mind's  eye,  it  will  be  needful  for  him  to  cultivate  his > 
temper,  so  that  the  decision  which  he  is  to  manifest  may 
not  be  betrayed  into  weakness  by  supervening  petulance y 
but  that  his  determination  to  save  his  pupil  may  endureJ 
unto  the  end. 

84.  With  this  motive,  he  cannot  have  cultivated  self-i 
restraint  too  early  or  too  strictly  ;  he  ought  also  to  ac-'* 
custom  himself  to  calculate,  a  priori  >  on  the  occurrence  of> 
the  most  serious  obstacles.  In  the  science  of  self-forma-i 
tion,  it  is  expedient  that  the  student  should  harden i 
himself  to  meet  difficulty  ;  nay,  he  should  woo  it  as  I 
a  friend  to  his  embrace,  and  invite  it  often  to  an  amicable < 
wrestle.  Pater  ipse  colendi  haud  facilem  esse  viam  voluitJ. 
Thus  will  he  prepare  himself  in  after  life  for  the  conflict  t 
that  will  assuredly  await  him,  and  will  have  learned  I 
patience  before  the  trial  comes,  when  it  will  be  needed. 

85.  In  all  studies,  patience  is  needed;  and  he  who 
is  studying  for  an  educator,  should  particularly  exercise 
the  virtue  and  the  power  of  patience  in  the  course  oft' 
his  own  private  studies,  whereby  he  will  not  only  have 
schooled  himself  to  bear  with  the  obstinacy  of  a  pupil, 
but  will  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which 
lie  in  the  way  of  the  student,  and  to  make  proper  allow- 
ances.     Moreover,  he  will  have  been  thus  enabled  to 
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ibdue  those  that  lay  in  his  own  path.  The  difficulties 
study  are  to  be  overcome  with  patience  ;  but  some- 
mes  they  require  much.  The  educator,  therefore,  must 
like  time  for  himself,  and  grant  it  to  others. 

86.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  closet,  but  in  the  world, 
iat  the  eager  spirit  must  expect  rebuke.  The  friends 
f  the  self-educator  will  not  be  always  satisfied  with  his 
rogress;   nor  will  they  be   always   very  reasonable    in 

fceir  demands.  Let  him  not  fret  at  this ;  it  is  a  needful 
■reparation  for  the  trial  far  more  severe  that  awaits  him, 
k  the  exercise  of  the  profession  of  his  choice.  Parents 
ipd  guardians  will  not  be  a  whit  less  unreasonable ;  the 
lhances  are,  that  they  will  be  infinitely  more  so ;  and 
rom  the  less  willingness  of  your  pupil,  not  without 
ijeason,  exceedingly  impatient.  For  faults  that  are  not 
lour  own,  you  will  be  censured  ;  nevertheless,  you  must 
lot  throw-up  the  task  in  disgust.  You  can  only  raise 
he  character  of  the  educator,  in  private  or  general  esti- 
aation,  by  triumphing  over  difficulties,  not  by  evading 
(hem. 

87.  It  is  a  comfortable  circumstance,  to  consider  that 
he  profession  of  the  instructor  and  of  the  educator  offers 
ew  opportunities  for  dissipation.  Labour  is  the  lot  of 
;he  teacher's  life,  and  from  the  low  estimation  in  which 
ie  has  been  generally  held,  he  has  seldom  undergone  the 
peril  of  having  gay  companions.  The  very  show  of 
studious  habits,  occupying  time  quite  as  much  though  not 
so  well  as  the  reality,  precludes  the  opportunity  for  many 
sensual  indulgences,  and  the  low  rate  of  recompence 
hitherto  has  withheld  the  means  that  they  require.  Care, 
however,  should  be  taken  by  every  individual  that  he 
keep  not  mean  fellowship ;  if  he  be  shut  out  from  superior 
(society  he  may  still  enjoy  the  communion  of  books.  It  is 
well,  perhaps,  for  him,  that  what  leisure  he  possesses,  need 
not  be  wasted  in  company,  but  that,  remanded  to  himself, 
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he  can  turn  from  the  routine  reading  of  the  academy  t 
some  choice  volumes  of  his  own.   Lectures,  also,  are  noM| 
abundantly  delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  b 
every  person  having  the  least  intellectual  claim,  can  b 
frequently  attended  without  cost. 

88.  The  listening  to,  or  the  delivery  of  lectures  wi) 
furnish  appropriate  recreation  to  the  educator  in  a: 
evening.  But  to  the  morning  a  course  of  private  medita 
tion  or  reading  is,  indeed,  essential ;  first,  for  the  selt 
educator's  own  behoof,  and,  in  his  second  stage,  for  thi 
benefit  of  his  pupil.  Nor  should  these  studies  be  left  t< 
chance,  they  should  be  ordered  and  arranged  so  as 
produce  the  greatest  amount  of  fruit.  They  should  b< 
chiefly  of  the  kind  with  which  the  business  of  the  work 
is  most  likely  to  interfere.  But  whatever  line  of  studyl 
either  at  these,  or  any  other  hours,  be  adopted,  let  it  bi 
persevered  in  fairly,  and  not  inconsiderately  or  frequently 
changed — a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,  in  this  sense 
as  well  as  in  others. 

89.  Preserve  also  the  proper  dignity  in  your  studies' 
think  not  any  subject  of  inquiry  above  the  reach  of 
schoolmaster's  acquirements.  What  can  be  of  too  subi 
lime  a  flight  for  a  man  who  ought  to  be  familiar  witli 
Homer,  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  ?  In  a  word< 
it  is  only  necessary  for  the  educator  to  rise  to  the  de< 
mands  of  his  vocation,  to  beget  for  it  all  the  respect  tha. 
is  desired. 

90.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  value  of  history  ano 
of  the  tradition  that  precedes  it,  and  is  concurrent  with 
it.  Since  the  opposition  which  exists  between  the  twc 
has  become  of  religious  and  political  importance,  it  i* 
necessary  to  cultivate  the  gift  which  this  discovery  has 
brought  along  with  it,  and  which  is  generally  called  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  by  which  every  man  is  re-< 
quired  (for  every  right  involves  a  duty)  either  to  decide 
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he  controversy,  or  to  reconcile  the  differences  which  it 
nvolves,  if  not  for  others,  yet  for  himself.    The  educator 
nust  teach  both  himself  and  his  pupil  to  exercise  both 
his  right  and  this  duty  with  proper   discretion.     The 
>ower  they  comprehend  is  an  awful  thing  to  be  intrusted 
vith.,  throwing  the  whole  responsibility  upon  every  indi- 
vidual, which  previously  was  more  than  shared  with  an 
express  order  of  men,  publicly  appointed  to   lead  the 
Taith  and  direct  the  consciences  of  the  community.    This 
;acred  responsibility  is  now  pressed  on  every  member  of 
:he  social  body  who  needs,  in  consequence,  all  that  can 
surely  give  him  self-reliance,  by  edifying  it  on  the  true 
■Foundations. 

91.  Thus  led  into  the  region  of  philosophy,  a  field  of 
[astonishing  magnitude  now  claims  the  teacher's  examina- 
tion;  one,  however,  which  I  should  recommend  to  be 
Hraversed  rather  by  Being  than  by  knowing.  I  mean  not  to 
reassert  that  the  educator  should  be  willingly  ignorant  of 

Coleridge  and  Brown,  and  Stewart  and  Locke,  and  the 
two  Bacons,  or  that  he  should  remain  purposely  unac- 
quainted with  Aristotle  and  Plato — far  from  it.  But  I 
mean  that  he  should  take  such  care  of  his  moral  life  as 
would  support  his  intellect  in  the  condition  of  a  pure  and 
untroubled  glass  that  cleanly  reflects  the  images  that 
stand  before  it.  If  no  turbid  passion — no  resentment — 
no  remorse — cloud  and  pollute  the  mirror  from  within, — 
the  understanding  and  senses  of  man  will  all  the  more 
readily  perceive,  and  all  the  better  judge;  whereas  if 
5  these  torments  of  the  human  soul  be  permitted  to  steam 
I  up,  as  from  "  a  hell  of  waters,"  and  obscure  its  surface 
with  the  mists  and  fogs  of  a  troubled  bosom,  the  faculties 
of  perception  and  judgment  will  become  false  media 
of  apprehension,  and  fatally  modify  the  appearances  of 
objects. 

92.  Philosophy,  in  its  highest  aims  and  results,  unites 
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itself  with  religion  ;  one  of  the  precepts  of  which  is  that 
he  who  does  what  it  requires  shall  know  of  the  doctrines 
that  proceed  from  its  authority,  and,  as  it  were  by  an  in- 
ward oracle,  determine  their  truth  and  original  in  the< 
light  and  the  evidence  of  a  spiritual  interpretation.  Ar- 
gument this  of  high  appeal  in  favour  of  the  expediency,* 
at  least,  of  regarding  the  sources  and  tendencies  of  moral 
action,  if  we  would  regulate  with  effect  the  amount  and 
direction  of  intellectual  knowledge.  I  am  bold,  there- 
fore, to  avouch  that  a  proper  understanding  of  philosophy 
is  facilitated  by  a  student's  attention  to  the  essential  ele- 
ments and  laws  of  morals,  and  his  submission  to  the  pre- 
cepts and  maxims  that  practically  flow  from  the  recogni-i 
tion  of  the  divine  commands  in  the  conscience,  and  its 
records  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

93.  All  writers  on  educational  discipline  insist  much  on 
the  habit  of  attention  ;  none,  however,  enough  on  this  of 
moral  attention,  out  of  which  the  mental  will  easily  and 
almost  unconsciously  evolve  itself.  "  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  all  other  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you."  Habits  of  inattention  proceed  from  defect  in  early 
education,  and  the  non-observance  of  the  moral  depart- 
ment, as  almost  universal,  is  the  principal  occasion  of  the 
deficiency,  or  rather  the  deficiency  itself. 

94.  This  point  adequately  provided  for,  whatever  tendsl 
to  produce  mental  discipline  is  of  the  next  highest  im-i 
portance.  Nay,  we  may  be  certain,  that  the  demand  we 
have  advocated  has  not  been  satisfied,  if  mental  disci- 
pline follows  not  as  its  result,  for  this  it  would,  according 
to  the  eternal  order  of  things,  if  the  requisition  intended 
had  been  duly  complied  with  and  effectively  answered. 
Mathematical  truths  will  be  loved  for  the  love  of  truth, 
however  difficult  the  science  in  its  operations  may  be 
found,  and  the  general  principles  of  logic  will  be  affec- 
tionately recognized  as  convenient  forms  and  channels  for 
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the  communication  of  those  sublime  verities  which,  other- 
wise inexpressible,  still  abide  in  the  presence  chamber  of 
the  human  spirit  as  revelations  from  another  world.  So 
strong  an  impulse  from  within  a  man  will  thus  be  given, 
that  no  coercion  from  without  will  be  required.  In- 
deed, the  general  operation  of  external  things  will  be,  to 
restrain  and  confine  rather  than  to  solicit  and  enlarge. 
Here,  again,  will  need  arise  for  the  exercise  of  the  edu- 
cator's patience.  He  must  not  now  contend  against  the 
limits  that  will  oppose  him,  but  he  must  respect  even  his 
prison  as  if  it  were  a  palace ;  for  he  is  still  human,  and 
fhese  slight  restrictions  serve  to  show  him  that  he  is  so ; 
por  is  the  warning  needless;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
Found,  that  with  such  a  mind,  so  produced,  there  is  much 
need  for  the  admonition. 

95.  The  art  of  reasoning  will  deserve,  and  will  receive, 
all  the  cultivation  that  can  be  bestowed  on  a  field  ordained 
to  be  of  the  most  fruitful  kind ;  one  of  which,  indeed,  it 
^nay  be  truly  said,  that  it  is  infinitely  procreant.  It  is 
Reside  the  design  of  this  essay  to  point  out  models 
of  argumentation,  nor  would  I  recommend  some  works 
mainly  remarkable  for  subtlety  in  disputation,  which, 
nevertheless,  are  in  general  esteem  among  scholars;  I 
would  rather  lead  to  a  higher  and  worthier  use  of  the 
dialectic  powers,  such  as  should  end  in  the  ascertainment 
and  affirmation  of  the  highest  and  worthiest  truths.  It 
may,  in  fact,  be  now  safely  said,  that  neither  Chilling- 
worth  nor  Knott  settled  the  famous  controversy  concern- 
ing the  rule  of  faith,  and  another  method  of  logic,  or 

i  mode  of  ratiocination,  is   required  for   the  ultimate  de- 
cision of  that  most  difficult  argument. 

96.  I  lay  not  much  stress  on  mere  intellectual  gym- 
nastics, nor  on  what  is  called  mere  training  for  contro- 

t  versy  ;  however  fit  it  may  be  for  a  mere  lawyer,  it  befits 
not  the  educator.     Nay,  it  befits  an  animal  better  than  a 
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man— -for  there  is  much  truth  in  the  distinction  insiste( 
on  by  Heinroth,  that  education  is  neither  formation  no 
cultivation,  nor  training.    "  Training,"  says  he,  "  proper] ji 
belongs  to  animals,  though  it  may  be  applied  to  humai 
beings  in  the  sense  of  teaching  any  manual  employment 
as  we  say,  to  train  a  servant  or  an  apprentice.     But  then 
is  something  derogatory  in  the  expression  more  than  h 
the    thing   itself,    for    training  does   require   instruction 
which  is  a  part,  or,  at  least,  a  means  of  education.     Tht 
term  is  used,  too,  in  a  bad  sense,  children  being  frequentlj  | 
trained  to  steal  and  beg,  and  such  training  it  is  the  objec 
of  education  to  counteract.     Education,"  he  continues 
"  is  not  instruction  ;  for  not  only  in  the  common  use  o 
language,  but  in  practical   experience,    the    one    is  theii 
thing  itself,  the  other  the  means  of  attaining  it;  neither  h  I 
education  simply  cultivation,  or  formation  of  the  mind,  tc  J 
which  great  value  is  attached,  the  present  century  claim-J 
ing  particular  distinction  for  having  carried  it  to  a  highl 
point  of  perfection.     But  considerable  cultivation   majl 
exist  without  education,  as  when  the  intellectual  faculties! 
and  practical  powers  are  cultivated,  but  not  the  soul,  the  I 
inward  man,  which  is  properly  the   human  being,  andl 
especially  that  with  which  education  has  to  do.     But  whatl 
is  that?  or,  rather,  what  is  man  as  man, — as  a  humarj 
being,  independent  of  his  faculties  and  powers  ?     Not  a  I 
free  being — for  then  he  would  be  a  spirit — but  one  capa-l 
ble  of  freedom,  i.  e.  capable  of  attaining  to  eternal  life  and] 
happiness,  in  proportion  as  he  applies  the  gift  of  freedorol 
which  he  possesses  in  the  will,  in  following  the  guidance  J 
of  conscience.     Conscience  is  the  voice  of  the  spirit  oil 
freedom — of  perfect  life.     We  perceive  this  voice  by  the] 
faculty  which  we  call  reason,  as  the  animal  perceives  the] 
voice  of  life,  which  is  to  be  the  guide  of  his  limited  exist- 
ence by  instinct.     Instinct  is  the  reason  of  the  animal — 
reason  the  instinct  of  man.     But  the  reason  of  the  animal 
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wrapt  in  the  dark  garb  of  feeling,  while  the  instinct  of 
lan  is  enlightened   and  transferred  into  knowledge  by 
Dnsciousness.     We  have,  in  reason,  the  capacity  of  re- 
ognising  the  Supreme  Being— «-in  conscience,  the  guide  to 
:ie  true  objects  of  our  desires — in  the  will,  the  power  of 
blowing  that  guide,  and  these  united  possessions  render 
s  capable  of  freedom.     A  man   in  whom  reason,   con- 
cience,  and  a  will  united  to  consciousness  exist,  may  be 
ailed  an  adult,  meaning  a  free  spiritual  being.     He  is 
lso  denominated  a  person,  because  from  his  capacity  for 
reedom  he  acts  as  a  free  being,  i.  e.  he  represents  spirit 
s  an  ambassador  does  his  prince.    As  a.  person,  however, 
he  is  a  being  capable  of  duty  as  well  as  of  right.    His  right 
'  s  the  rank  of  spirits  if  he  acts  according  to  the  directions 
>f  his  conscience,  and  this  again,  it  is  his  duty  to  do  if  he 
Jyould  attain  that  rank.     An  adult  too,  may  be  called  an 
Intellectual  being,  because  he  understands  the  guidance 
J)f  conscience,  and  perceives  and  comprehends  that  by 
following  that  guidance  he  will  attain  happiness.     He  re- 
cognises the  true  end  of  his  existence  and  his  destination, 
and  is  not  so  blind  as  to  employ  means  ill  adapted  to  ob- 
tain that  end.   We  see,  therefore,  that  a  ripened  intellect 
Is  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  such  maturity,  because 
jthe  reason  requires  the  intellect  to  enable  it  to  think  and 
to  recognize,  which  it  alone  can  do." 
|    97.  Whatever  habits  may  conduce  to  skill  in  public 
ispeaking  should  be  carefully  cultivated  by  the  educator, 
twho  may  be  called  on,  and  should  indeed  lay  himself  out, 
ito  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  occasional  lecturer.     Of  these, 
(the  facility  of  making  a  deduction  from  the  stores  of 
^memory  is  peculiarly  desirable.     But  a  mind,  disciplined 
on  the  plan  implied  in  these  pages,  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  that  thinking  which   is    so   necessary  for    deduction. 
Thought  will  have  been  generated  by  the  influence  of 
higher  operations.     It  is  not  likely  that  he  will  be  puzzled 
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with  the  perplexity  of  the  young  collegiate,  who,  fror 
the  19th  and  23rd  theorems  of  Euclid's  first  book,  faile 
to  deduce  the  means  of  drawing  from  a  given  point  th 
shortest  possible  line  to  a  straight  line.*  He  will  hav 
learned  also  to  recognise  and  appreciate  the  limitation 
and  exceptions  to  general  rules,  which  attach  to  all  th 
results  of  experience,  making,  in  some  sense,  all  th 
sciences  of  observation  and  experiment  to  bear  an  em 
pirical  aspect.  Much  particular  knowledge  will  there 
fore  have  to  be  acquired;  but,  in  the  main,  it  will  b* 
found  ready  at  hand  when  wanted  ;  only  this  will  b 
imperatively  necessary,  that  the  educator  and  studen 
should  be  previously  aware  that  exceptions  and  limita 
tions  do  exist  in  all  the  departments  of  physical  investi 
gation,  to  the  general  rules  which  are  accepted  as  t 
laws  of  the  objective  sciences,  though  in  their  stric 
sense,  they  are  not  intitled  to  the  name  of  laws  at 
In  this  pursuit,  the  educator  will  find  the  advantage  o 
providing  for  the  retention  of  new  facts,  by  impressin: 
them,  in  the  first  instance,  with  diligence  on  his  mind 
He  must,  as  it  were,  write  them  down  on  tablets  in  the 
volume  of  his  brain.     Such  are  the  means  by  which  the 

*  The  story  is  thus  told  : — A  gentleman  before  going  to  college  hacJ 
"  got  up,"  as  the  phrase  is — that  is,  committed  to  memory,  the  first  sb  I 
books  of  Euclid,  and  was  able,  in  fact,  to  repeat  them  with  rigorous  ac- 
curacy.    Warm  with  earnest  expectation  of  a  senior  wranglership,  ua.i 
friend, "  says  Mr.  Warren,  "  playfully  asked  him  to  solve  a  very  simple 
deduction  :  i.e.  from  a  given  point  to  draw  the  shortest  possible  line  to  a 
straight  line,  which  may  be  done  by  the  aid  of  the  19th  and  32d  theorems 
of  the  first  book  of  Euclid.     Our  confident  friend  sat  down,  as  to  the 
task  of  a  moment ;  but  it  is  a  fact — after  several  hours'  fruitless  effort,  tore  • 
up  his  papers,  and  left  the  room  in  desperation.     The  32d  proposition 
was  his  favourite  one  !     He  was  told  that  two  propositions  of  the  first 
book  would  suffice  to  get  him  out  of  his  difficulty,  and  he  declared  to  the 
author,  that  he  had  gone  repeatedly  over  the  whole  four  dozen,  attempt- 
ing, but  in  vain,  to  apply  each  to  the  case  before  him." 
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eady  speaker  will   be   framed.     Frequent   declamatory 
xercises  will  conduce  to  tenacity  of  remembrance. 
98.  For  this  purpose,  the  different  organs  and  faculties 
f  the  mind  should  have  appropriate  occupation.     After 
he  senses  have  received  impressions  of  an  object,  the 
nind  will  be  found  to  recall  and  reconceive  them,  accord- 
ing to  an  arbitrary  law  of  association  or  some  principle 
f  suggestion  not  here  necessary  to  be  explained.     Chil- 
dren, in  their  little  sports,  give  cardinal  illustrations  of 
tshe  conceptive  powers,  and,  in  all  ages,  in  our  waking  or 
leeping  dreams,  we  all  give  evidence  of  their  perpetual 
activity.     Yet  notwithstanding  this  spontaneity  of  action, 
i  pulture  is  desirable  for  its  regulation,  and  we  should  also 
(tudy  so  to  use  it  as  to  govern  thereby  our  perceptive 
[towers.     It  is  chiefly  to  the  sense  of  sight  that  the  faculty 
b»f  conception  is  indibted  for  its  images,  and  its  perfect 
lase  is  dependent  on  the  vivacity  and  precision  with  which 
idiey  are  received  by  the  visual  organ. 
{    99.  The  discipline  of  the  faculty  itself  is  important  to 
>.;he  teacher,    as  facilitating  the  power  of  language,  for 
|*hich  he  will  have  frequent  occasion,  whether  as  a  lec- 
turer or  an  ordinary  instructor ;  for  the  reader,  doubtless, 
lunderstands,  that  the  education  all  along  assumed  in  this 
fessay,  is  of  a  living  character,  imparted  by  living  means, 
tand  not  one  left  to  the  instrumentality  of  mere  lesson- 
llearning,  and  the  dull  repetitions  of  phrases  not  under- 
stood, got  by  rote.     In  proportion  as  our  conceptions  are 
J  warm  and  vigorous,  will  expression  glow  on  our  lips — the 
ji"  words  that  burn  will  follow  the  thoughts  that  breathe." 
rThe  scale,  moreover,  on  which  the  faculty  of  conception 
"is  exercised  is  important:  if  too  narrow  and  contracted 
in  its  span,  it  will  be  found  to  intensify  itself  injuriously 
on  a  few  objects;  a  breadth  of  experience,  and  many  op- 
portunities of  observation,  are  expedient  for  its  healthy 
exercise. 
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100.  The  educator  will,  doubtless,  gain  both  fame  ancu 
profit,  by  directing  his  pupil  into  the  paths  by  which  hi: 
conceptive  powers  may  be  rightly  exercised.     He  wil 
not  begin  with  words  and  definitions,  but  with  the  thing: 
and  objects  to  which  they  relate.     He  will  appeal  to  the, 
child's  imagination,  rather  than  to  the  defunct  rules  o 
academical  logic,  and  find  a  higher  logic  in  the  plain  un 
sophisticated  reason  of  unprejudiced  humanity.   All  men 
training,  however,   of  the  conceptive  faculty  should  b( 
avoided,  as  more  likely  to  bring  out  the  intellectual  anima  ! 
than  the  genial  man.     Pompous  and  elaborate  scheme^ 
have  recently  been  proposed  by  means  of  verbal  accunnW 
lations,   in  addition,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  visible  ob>| 
servations   for   training  the  conceptive  faculty,  and  fotj 
exciting  it  by  certain  ponderous  artificial  media,  the  abtj 
surdity  of  which  is  only  equalled  by  the  impracticability 
The  method  were  a  life-long  process  of  experience,  boA 
of  words  and  things,  and  the  first  aim  of  education  is  non 
how  to  make,  by  possibility,  a  man  perfect  at  sixty  in  hi 
use  of  words  and  his  experience  of  things ;  but  how  to 
induce  that  life  and  elasticity  in  the  faculty  itself,  as  t<l 
give  vigour  and  facility  to  the  young  man  between  twentjt 
and  thirty,  and  so  that  no  strong  impediment  may  staiw 
in  the  way  either  of  his  communicating  or  acquiring.     Ill 
a  word,  it  is  the  faculty  of  attention  that  must  be  ad< 
dressed,  which,  as  it  is  a  function  of  the  voluntary  power 
can  only  be  moved  by  persuading  the  will. 

101.  Thus  the  love  and  the  idea  will  often  preceded 
the  knowledge  of  a  thing.  The  desire  for  informatioi 
will  work  so  strongly  the  soul  in  which  it  springs,  that' 
by  a  kind  of  creative  force,  it  will  shape  circumstances  tn 
help  it,  and  find  outlets  of  hope,  and  gleams  of  promise^ 
through  the  chinks  of  its  prison,  which  only  a  believe: 
and  actor,  in  the  worthiest  aims  and  the  highest  aspira 
tions,  has  motive  enough  to  detect.     "  Faith,"  observe.' 
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American  writer,  of  whom  I  shall  shortly  record  more — 
Faith   is   the  soul  of  all   improvement,   it  is  the  Will 
an  idea."    Whatever  may  be  the  best  plan  of  training 
e  conceptive  faculty,  the  way  to  educate  it  is  to  kindle, 
cherish,  to  excite  this  ardour  of  faith,  this  determin- 
ation of  the  will ! 
102.  How  readily  will  attention,  thus  supported  and 
ibstantiated,  observe  resemblances,  seek  relations,  and 
Hstitute  analogies  !     Theories  for  training  the  mind  to 
lese  ends  will  be  altogether  needless.     Difficult,  indeed, 


it 


t  to  cultivate  the  abstracting  and  the  reasoning  facul- 
es,  if  you  approach  them  by  the  inferior  powers.  They, 
fcwever,  as  little  need  training  as  they  like  it;  and, 
•deed,  in  their  sublimest  exercises,  they  utterly  reject 
Wl  There  is  a  power  in  the  mind  superior  to  abstrac- 
tion, and  affirmatory  at  once  of  laws  that  abstraction  can- 
|bt  reach.  Metaphors  and  figures  of  speech  grow  upon 
pese  throes  of  the  mind ;  they  are  the  spontaneous 
■Forts,  made  by  a  soul  full  of  ideas,  to  supply  the  igno- 
Ittnce  or  incapacity  of  language.  To  be  provided  with 
■very  proper  phrase,  relieves  the  mind  from  the  necessity 
If  exercise ;  and,  in  default  of  difficulties  to  cope  with,  it 
lontracts  weakness  and  indolence.  Imagination  creates 
Imguage,  and  will  describe  one  object  by  terms  borrowed 
Irom  another;  and  fancy,  even  in  sport,  will  coin  asso- 
iations  for  the  mere  purpose  of  the  delight  which  ever 
Accompanies  such  a  play  of  volition.  Resemblances,  ana- 
logies, and  contrasts,  are  in  the  mind  before  they  are  in 
:s  objects.  According  as  the  mind  is  pre-disposed,  it 
|ees;  and  this  pre-disposition  must  be  self-determined, 
10  be  effectively  operative.  Coercion,  training,  cultiva- 
tion, external  motives — iC  all  means  and  appliances  to 
Moot/'  will  fail  to  give  it.  However  good,  also,  different 
;ystems  may  be,  while  the  gloss  of  novelty  is  upon  them, 
;hey  become  conventional,  as  they  become  customary ; 
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and  convention  is  the  grave  of  genius.  In  the  words  o 
the  transatlantic  author,  already  quoted,  "Its  aspiration 
die  away  in  the  routine  of  formal  tuition,  or  spend  them 
selves  in  the  animal  propensities  that  co-exist  with  it.i 
And  this  is  true,  however  beneficial  that  routine  to 
certain  degree,  in  a  certain  place,  and  at  a  certain  time 
but  the  repetitions,  like  the  uses  of  the  world,  are  "  flat 
stale,  and  unprofitable,"  to  the  jaded  spirit  that  feels  it 
liberty  restrained. 

103.  The  educator  would  act  unwisely,  who,  pursuinj 
dead  or  foreign  languages,  should  neglect  his  mother 
tongue.  The  Greek  writers  were  capable  of  expressinj 
the  highest  ideas,  without  the  knowledge  probably  of  an; 
other  language  than  their  own  ;  and  the  Hebrew  penmen 
with  a  limited  vocabulary,  still  found  it  possible  to  declart 
the  laws  of  morals,  and  to  portray  the  images  of  nature 
in  a  manner  never  since  excelled.  Instances  have  oc 
curred,  where  men  have  become  comparatively  proficien 
in  all  other  languages,  except  that  to  which  they  wer 
born ;  Greek  and  Latin  they  could  write  with  accurac; 
and  elegance,  but  in  English  composition  they  hav 
proved  themselves  the  veriest  bunglers.  I  know  not, 
deed,  whether  the  complete  study  of  our  mother-tongu 
is  not  the  best  initiative  that  a  linguist  could  adopt, 
many  words  are  in  our  language  derived  from  the  Gree 
and  Latin,  that,  if  we  would  perfectly  make  ourselves  ac 
quainted  with  their  signification,  we  must  refer  them  t 
their  originals — a  task  easily  enough  now  performed  b 
means  of  an  etymological  dictionary.  A  slight  applies 
tion  to  this  point,  will  put  the  mere  English  inquirer  i 
possession  of  a  copia  verborum,  that  will  serve  him  as  a 
excellent  introduction  to  the  more  exclusive  study  of  th 
classic  languages  themselves. 

104.  The  best  plan,  however,  of  studying  the  mother 
tongue,  and  the  rules  of  English  composition,  is  not  b 
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ie  systematic  accumulation  of  words  and   phrases,  as 
\e  deluded  advocates  of  intellectual  training  propose ; 
lit  by  the  exercise  of  the  logographic  faculty,  creatively^ 
i  the  veritable  act  and  art  of  writing  the  language.     An 
riginal  treatise,  a  copy  of  verses,  a  tale  produced  from 
ie  life  in  the  writer's  mind,  whether  many  or  few,  and 
owever  rude  the  style  in  which  they  may  be  used-up, 
ill  do  more  to  give  a  command  of  language  than  any 
ystem  of  training  whatever.     Whether  the  verbal  or  the 
Monceptive  faculties  have  been  trained  or  not,  ideas  are 
\ver  present  to  the  mind ;   and  if  it  be  but  voluntarily 
xcited,  or  inspired  with  motive  to  action,  it  must,  by 
law  of  its  constitution,  become  generative,  pass  into 
lany   states,   and   evolve    itself    into    conceptions    and 
noughts,  which  will  struggle  for  speech,  and  press  for- 
ward with  a  desire  so  strong,  that,  even  in  opposition 
o  the  worst  impediments,  words  will  grow  or  supervene. 
Authors    will  be    consulted   for   phrases  —  lexicons   for 
Vords.     No  lists  of  either  will,  or  need  be,  drawn  up; 
iut  language  will  pass  into  the  soul,  both  from  within 
ind  from  without — both  from  the  spiritual  and  the  na- 
tural, and  utter  itself  in  rythmic  harmony,  combining,  as 
;t  were,  the  music  both  of  heaven  and  earth. 

105.  I  write  not  without  reference  to  facts.  Poor 
Clare,  the  Northamptonshire  peasant,  in  his  "  Dawnings 
of  Genius,"  describes  emotions  of  the  kind  alluded  to  ; 
and  his  own  productions  evince  the  successful  triumph 
by  which  they  may  be  followed.  He  speaks  in  the  little 
poem  adduced,  of  the  warmth,  the  joy,  the  sympathy, 
the  fondness,  that  belong  to  the  scenes  of  early  associa- 
tions. The  rude  ploughman,  he  tells  us,  will  trace  the 
opening  beauties  of  the  daisy,  or  "the  brook's  sweet 
dimples  o'er  the  pebbles." 

"  And  often,  bent  as  o'er  some  magic  spell, 
Will  pause  and  pick  his  shaped  stone  and  shell ; 
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Raptures  the  while  his  inward  powers  inflame, 
And  joys  delight  him  which  he  cannot  name  ; 
Ideas  picture  pleasing  views  to  mind, 
For  which  his  language  can  no  utterance  find. 
The  bursts  of  thought  with  which  his  soul's  perplex'd, 
Are  bred  one  moment,  and  are  gone  the  next ; 
Yet  still  the  heart  will  kindling  sparks  retain, 
And  thoughts  will  rise,  and  fancy  strive  again." 

Yes  !  the  fancy  of  Clare  strove  and  strove  again,  unti 
he  was  capable  of  putting  forth  the  verses  quoted,  am 
others  far  more  beautiful.  The  agony,  however,  de 
scribed  in  these  lines,  need  not  be  undergone  by  one 
who,  unlike  Clare,  is  not  suffering  under  utter  destitm 
tion.  Nevertheless,  I  would  not  have  the  food  supplier 
until  the  appetite  be  felt.  The  desire  and  the  want  wil 
make  a  beneficial  demand  for  that  which,  if  obtrudei 
without  it,  rots  and  wastes  in  the  market,  unpurchasec 
and  unemployed. 
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106.  Hitherto  the  pains  that  attend  the  educaton 
whether  of  himself  or  others,  have  chiefly  occupied  at 
tention  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  many  of  these  drawback' 
will  be  found  to  bear  an  exaggerated  aspect  in  descrip 
tion ;  nay,  many  of  them  will  be  proved,  in  experience 
not  to  be  pains  at  all.  Pains  they  would  most  assuredh 
be  to  the  mere  instructor,  produced  on  a  method  con 
trary  to  that  which  is  here  proposed;  but  to  the  edu 
cator  such  as  I  have  pictured,  it  may  be  well  questioned 
whether  they  will  appear  such.     Proceeding  from  thos» 
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iigher  emotions,  whose  least  action  is  joy  and  love  in  the 
nost  abstract  form  and  essence,  whatever  flows  from 
hem  will  come  attended  with  similar  attributes.  The 
:harities,  the  amenities  of  existence,  will  accompany  the 
vhole  series  of  its  operations.  Whatever  would  be  pain- 
ul  to  the  mercenary  mind,  will,  by  the  generous  spirit, 
>e  converted  into  the  most  exquisite  pleasure.  We  lay 
>ur  foundations  in  moral  liberty,  and  are  not  surprised 
;hat  the  walls  are  raised  in  delight,  and  that  the  top- 
utone  is  brought  forth  with  joy. 

107.  Whatever  lives  rejoices,  while  it  lives  at  liberty  : 
M  it  comes  into  the  bonds  of  consciousness.,  both  the  life 
find  the  joy  feel  repression  and  confinement.  This  arises 
pom  our  consciousness  not  being  as  universal  as  our  life  ; 
out,  with  our  experience  of  life  and  living  things,  our 
Consciousness,  as  it  were,  increases,  and  our  joy  enlarges. 
The  student,  therefore,  has  but  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
his  charities  and  sympathies,  to  widen  that  of  his  enjoy- 
ments. Love  for  his  God — love  for  the  Divine  law,  how- 
ever expressed ;  love  for  his  fellow-man  ;  love  for  his 
studies,  his  pursuits  ;  love  of  acquiring  and  teaching — 
will  soon  conquer  all  obstacles,  enlarge  the  limits  of  act- 
ing, and  ripen  action  into  bliss.  The  will  must  be  freely 
consentient  throughout  the  whole  process,  and  the  capa- 
city of  consciousness  will  so  indefinitely  remove  its  bound- 
aries, that  we  shall  soon  cease  to  think  of  it  as  bounded 
j at  all ;  and  shall  come,  at  last,  to  lose  ourselves  in  the 
boundless  incomprehensibility  of  an  all-perfect  Being — 
,  the  Spirit  of  spirits,  and  the  Father  of  immortal  minds ! 
Nay,  so  instinct  is  life  with  joy,  that  the  most  material 
form  of  it,  that  which  is  most  in  bondage — the  senseless 
clod — is  still  quick  and  generative ;  nay,  the  hardened  rock 
itself  will  glow  with  moss  and  lichen  into  the  semblance 
of  a  smile.  There  is  nothing  of  which  positive  and  abso- 
lute death  can  be  predicated  ;  nothing  therefore  to  which 
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joy  is  altogether  alien.  Pain  itself  only  exists  so  long  a* 
it  partakes  of  pleasure  ;  when  it  ceases  in  any  degree 
to  please,  it  ceases  to  exist  :  and  even  as  from  the 
highest  life  and  the  highest  bliss  descent  is  possible,  s( 
from  the  lowest,  though  with  difficulty,  delay,  and  labour 
ascent  may  be  effected  into  all  but  the  highest  heaven 
for,  after  all,  it  must  bo  confessed,  that  a  great  gulf  if 
fixed  between  the  point  at  which  analysis  ends  and  that 
from  which  synthesis  begins. 

108.  This  ascent,   the   educator   has   to  effect   with  an 
ill-conditioned  pupil;   this  life   he   has   to  quicken  —  this 
joy  to  kindle  ;  and,  previously  to  both,   love,  as  it  were,' 
to  create.     Not  to  repeat  what  has  been  before  premised,* 
it  may  be  remarked   here,  that  in   the   exhibition   of  the> 
benevolent  sentiments  the  educator,  in  such  a  case,  will 
have  probably  to  descend   to  the  conditions  of  the  pupil,! 
in    order   to  redeem    him    from    them.       It    is    upon    thisi 
ground  only,   that  sensible  rewards  and  punishments  can- 
be    permitted    as    instruments   Of  education.      While    the* 
moral  appeal  is  constantly  made  to  the  conscience,  it  may) 
be  fit,  at  the  same  time,   to  veil  it   under  some  method 
of  culture,  addressed  to  the  physical  organs. 

109.  It  is  favourable  to  the  educator's  views,  that  f 
much  of  the  mere  technical  and  fictitious,  that  once  lay 
at  the  threshold  of  instruction  (as  more  lately  at  the 
threshold  of  legal  Study),  has  now  long  been  cleared 
away  ;  and  that  the  mind  of  the  dull  may  be  addressed 
at  once,  without  confounding  it  at  the  outset  with  linns 
and  phrases  of  barbarous  sound  to  uninitialc  ears.  Sim- 
plicity is  now  the  order  of  the  day,   and  analysis  the  rule 

in  philosophising. 

110.  To  dissolve  the  prejudices  of  an  ill-generated 
intellect,  some  scheme  of  analysis  may  be  unavoidable. 
To  him  who  has  at  once  the;  gift,  the  love,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  teaching,  a  field  of  labour  is  now  indeed  pre- 
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ed.     The  concrete  notion,  or  object,  will  now  dc- 
land  attention,  and   require    to  be   critically  taken    to 

m  i  eg,    10    that  at,   last    tin*    teacher    may  hope    to   fix  the 
lUpil'l   regard    Upon    the   primitive;   elements  of  which   all 
hings  arc;  composed.       The  advocates  of  analysis  recom- 
nend    it,    indeed,    as    the    more    interesting,    easy,    and 
latural   introduction    to   any   science;   as  being   the   form 
H   which    the   first  invention   or   discovery  of"  any  kind   ot 
,ystem    must   originally    have;    taken    place.      Archbishop 
Whately  illustrates  this  opinion  by  reference  to  chemical 
jjjquirieH.       Students,    he     tells     u s,    "  are     wearied     with 
descriptions    of  oxygen,    hydrogen,    and    other    invisible 
[elements,     before    they    have     any    knowledge    of    such 
jbodics    as    commonly   present  themselves   to    the 
land,   accordingly,    some    teachers    of  chemistry    obviate 
in    a   great    degree;    the    objection,    by    adopting    the    an- 
alytical y   instead    of  the   synthetical,  mode   of  procedu 
'His    lordship,    however,    acknowledges    that    "  the    syn- 
thetical   form    of    teaching    is,    indeed,    sufficiently    inter- 
|    ting    to    oik;    who    has    made    considerable    progress    in 
any    study  ;     and    that    being    nunc    concise,    rcf/a/ar,   and. 
systematic,    it    is    tin;    form    in    which    our   knowledge;    na- 
turally arrai  elf   in    thff   mind,   and    is    retained    by 
the-  memory."     Both  methods,  however,  arc;  well  in  their 
different  uses  ;  and    in   certain    states    ed"  the    world,   and 
certain   stages  of  the;    mind,    the;   analytical  process,  if  an 
evil  as  inferior   to   the  opposite;    mode,    is  still  a  necessary 

evil. 

111.  While;,  however,  for  the:  intellect  the:  educator  ig 
Using  the:  lever  of  analysis,  he:  milft  be  careful,  in  the: 
meat)  time:,  to  connect  by  the  synthetical  method  the 
gradual  evolutions  of  moral  growth,  and  to  perfect  the 
union  that  should  always  subsist  between  the  conscience, 
the  will,  and  the:  re:ason  of  every  human  be:ing.  And 
here;  the  educator   is  called   upon   to  be  a  wise:   physician 
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— an  apostle  indeed  of  resurrection ;  for  his  patient  is 
verily  dead,  while  he  seems  to  live  ;  and  he  has  to 
restore  animation,  not  simply  suspended,  but  extin- 
guished :  or  grant  that  the  pupil  manifest  some  sus- 
ceptibility, still,  at  best,  it  is  only  on  the  natural  side 
of  things,  not  on  the  spiritual  or  moral. 

112.  Take,  then,  the  youth,  for  he  is  in  thy  hands,  0 
educator !  and  proceed  to  make  him  what  he  ought  to 
become  by  every  means  in  thy  power,  by  every  mode^ 
every  plan,  that  may  be  invented  by  thee  or  for  thee 
Perils  are  around  both  him  and  thee,  but  to  thee  solely 
belongs  the  task  of  deliverance  for  both.  The  syren 
pleasures  already  sing  to  the  immature  Ulysses;  and. 
but  for  thy  restraint,  the  inexperienced  wanderer  would 
fain  wreck  every  favourable  prospect  on  the  fatal  shore, 
already  strewn  with  corpses  of  their  deluded  victims. 
According  as  thou  perform  est  thy  duty  in  this  extreme,, 
shalt  thou  rise  or  fall,  in  the  estimation  of  the  wise  and 
prudent. 

113.  There  are  dangers,  both  from  within  and  from 
without,  to  master  and  pupil ;  from  extreme  love  ol 
repose,  or  of  activity  ;  from  insane  indulgence  in  anger 
or  in  melancholy  ;  and  from  the  circumstances,  whether 
of  fortune  or  adversity,  with  which  the  young  are  sur- 
rounded. I  have  called  the  educator  in  this  place. 
master ;  for  in  fact  even  that  station,  and  none  other, 
must  he  occupy  in  this  section  of  our  subject.  His  tastil 
is  to  enforce  subordination,  and  to  exact  obedience  ii 
not  willingly  rendered.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  than 
indulgence  where  severity  is  required ;  yet  it  too  fre- 
quently happens,  that  over  such  a  pupil  parents  have 
neglected  to  assert  their  authority,  and  the  teacher's 
difficulty  is,  therefore,  augmented  precisely  in  the  pro- 
portion in  which  his  natural  guardians  have  studied  their 
ease.     It  will  be  the  educator's  duty  to  check  the  passior 
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for  idle  amusement  and  dissipation,  with  the  taste  for 
whatever  is  frivolous  and  vain  ;  to  encourage  emulation 
without   ministering  to   pride    and    selfishness ;    and   to 

&  strengthen    the   habit  of  resolution    without   promoting 

<  obstinacy  and  headstrong  confidence.  He  must  be  a 
skilful  pilot  who  shall  thus  safely  steer  the  vessel  con- 
fided to  him,  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis ;  but  if  he 

1  succeed,  who  shall  refuse  to  praise,  who  neglect  to  re- 

I  ward  him  ? 

114.  Having  secured  the  submission  which  is  ne- 
f  cessary  to  the  influence  that  he  must  exert,  if  he  is  to 
i  produce  any  effect,  whether  beneficial  or  otherwise,  the 
I  educator  must  address  himself  to  the  heart  of  his  pupil, 

i  which  he  will  probably  find  equally  desponding  and 
proud ;  and  both  owing  to  a  weakness  inherent  in  the 
constitution  of  fallen  humanity.  He  will  have  to  raise 
man  to  the  standard  from  which  he  has  declined ;  to 
reinforce  him  with  piety,  and  virtue,  and  hope,  and 
fortitude  ;  —  in  the  language  of  a  modern  poet,  with 
"  the  strengths  that  nerve  the  hero." 

1 1 5.  The  educator  who  is  forming  his  character,  must 
see  himself  in  his  future  pupil ;  whatever  he  will  find 
wrong  in  him,  already  exists  in  himself.  He  must  bring 
his  own  baser  nature  into  subjection  to  his  higher ;  and 
in  undertaking  this  task,  let  him  recollect,  that  he  is  only 
doing  what  every  man  ought  to  do  at  some  period  of  his 
life ;  and  that  therefore,  he  is  but  performing  an  ordinary 
duty,  which  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  omit. 

116.  The  heaven-descended  "know  thyself  I  "  is  a  law, 
to  which  the  educator  should  be  profoundly  obedient 
if  he  would  succeed  in  the  task  of  self- formation.  The 
workman  must  become  acquainted  with  his  materials 
and  implements,  else  his  work  will  have  little  chance 
of  proper  execution.  That  he  might  know  something 
of  himself,  we  have  set  before  him  a  picture  of  himself. 
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The   pupil  we  have  drawn,   may  serve  as  a  mirror  in 
which  he  may  behold  his  own  reflection. 

117.  That  man  is  a  being  capable  of  self-knowledge 
is  the  great  prerogative,  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  be: 
distinguished  from   all  other  visible  creatures;  and  his! 
capacity  of  personal  intelligence  constitutes  the  highest^ 
faculty  that  he  manifests.     By  consciousness  man  learns 
to  apprehend  distinctions  and  differences — he  sets  things 
at  a  distance  from  him,  and  even  distinguishes  between  | 
himself  and   his  thoughts  ;    but  by  conscience  he  first* 
gains  a  perception  of  himself  as  a  spiritual  entity,  and 
therein  lays  the  ground  of  the  separation  which  he  isi 
afterwards  able  to  recognise.     Retaining  its  elevation  asi 
a  pure  immaterial  power,  whatever  it  acts  is  performed! 
in  a  sphere  of  liberty,  in   which,  while  a  man  abides, * 
he  is  a  free  agent,  however  his  body  may  be  bound.  I 
Here,  and  here  only,  is  to  be  recognised  that  freedom  of> 
the  will  of  which  so  much  has  been  written,    but   so< 
little  understood.     That  freedom  still  maintained,  those « 
perceptions  of  the  infinite  and  eternal  continue,  which,  i 
even  after  its  loss,   still  haunt  the  mind  as  the  ghosts 
of  absent  intuitions,    under  the  denomination   of  ideas. 
The  infinite  and  eternal  are  none  other  than  the  sphere 
of  liberty  in  which  the  undegraded  will  is   enabled  to 
act ;  its  perceptions  are  only  the  sense  of  exerted  free-  ■ 
dom,  and   the    specific  degree    and    measure    in  which  i 
the  privilege  is  exercised  receives  the  name  of  reason. 
According  to  its  developement,  and  in  proportion  to  its 
capacity,    and  no  further,  are  we  enabled  to  judge  oft 
things,  whether  in  time  or  out  of  it. 
jlfl      k¥fr  The  faculties   by  which  we  converse  with  the 
physical  world,  are  dim  copies  and  faint  resemblances  of 
these.     Accordingly,   we  find   the   reason,  in   its  action 
with  material  objects,  applying  the  same  ideas  to  them 
which  are  only  true  in  their  strict  sense  of  immaterial 
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)bjects ;  or  rather,  of  that  one  image  in  which  the  soul 
eflects  herself.      In    the  application   of  such    ideas    to 
;emporal  experiences,  science  commences.     These  ideas, 
lowever,  being  proved  to  be  of  incomprehensible  com- 
pass, and  each  of  them  inclusive  of  the  whole  possible 
imount  of  experience,  it  was  soon  instinctively  felt  to 
3e  desirable,   in   the    domain   of  natural  philosophy,  to 
abate   somewhat  of  their  dignity  and   amplitude  ;  in  a 
word,  to  reduce  them  to  the  form  of  conceptions,  which, 
by  ascertaining  their  boundaries  in  relation  to  sensible 
I  jobjects,  of  course,  admitted  of  exceptions.     Such  are  the 
f  (rules  which  are  proper  to  the  different  sciences,  and  by 
I  (which  both  the  phenomena  and  the  laws  which  govern 
ithem  are  equally  summoned  within  the  judicature  of  the 
human  understanding. 

/y  -Hr&  Science,  thus  brought  down  to  the  level  of  limit- 
t  ed  objectivity,  composed  of  conceptions  and  exceptions, 
and  mainly  occupied  with  defining  the  differences  of 
Ifthings,  becomes  less  and  less  abstract  in  its  effects  ;  and, 
Ij.with  some,  will  result  in  the  mere  study  of  phenomena. 
IfThis  is  a  state  of  mind  to  be  avoided ;  and  from  which, 
Ithough  nothing  can  be  hoped,  yet  a  narrow  sectarianism 
I  is  to  be  dreaded,  as  troublesome  in  philosophy  as  it  is 
I, inconvenient  in  religion. 

■1)  •  H3r  Such  a  mind  will  occupy  itself  with  the  bare 

I  utilities  of  the  sensible  life,  and  will  never  even  attempt 

I; invasion  into  the  province  of  taste. — Sectarianism,  in  all 

its  forms,  is  fatal  to  taste  ;  it  interferes  with   the  sen- 

|  timent   of  beauty,    that    so    peculiarly   belongs    to    the 

I  benevolent  affections.     The  sense  of  unity  is  disturbed 

I  by  it,    and  therewith   that  of  beauty :    the    rose   is   no 

longer   beautiful,   whose    petals    are    scattered   on    the 

i  ground.     The  educator,  if  he  be  not  a  man  of  genius, 

must  nevertheless  be  a  man  of  taste;   this  is  indispen- 

I  sable  to  him  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  form  the  tastes 
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of  others:  if  he  cannot  produce,  he  must  have  sufficient 
susceptibility   to    appreciate.      He    should  cultivate   the  I 
pleasure   that  arises  from   ascertaining  the  relations  oi 
natural  objects,  which,  as  the   truest  philosophy  informs? 
us,  are  all  of  an  intellectual  kind.     Thus  lifted  beyond] 
the  mere  arena  of  the  senses,  the  understanding  begins- 
to  appreciate  the   life  of  things,  and  to  be   recognised 
itself  as  an  ideal  bond  of  connection  between  the  appear-, 
ance  and  its  substantial  cause,  having  also  a  reality  im 
the  truth  of  being.     Thus,  at  once,  the  soul  of  beauty 
and  its  material  form  greet  the  astonished  inquirer,  and 
make  him  happy  with  their  united  attractions. 
j  %  /     -t20r  Works  of  art  should  be  contemplated  in  the  light 
of  principles,  by  which  the  unity  of  each  may  impress 
the  mind  with   a  feeling  of  pleasurable  discovery.     An 
excellent  volume  has  lately  been  written  on  the   con- 
nection between  the  sciences,  the  delight  in  the  perusal 
of  which  proceeds  from  the  sense  of  a  universal  unity 
which    it  induces  ;    there    is,    likewise,   a  similar    unityj 
of  all   the   arts.     The  drama,  when  well   conducted,  is 
capable    of  finely  expressing   this    unity ;  for  in   it   the 
plastic  and   oratorical  are  wedded  in  one  grand  result 
Sculpture,  painting,   and  architecture,  are  there  beheld] 
in  alliance  with  poetry,  music,  and  eloquence.     Wisely! 
regulated,  therefore,  the  theatre  may  be  made  tributary! 
to  the  formation  of  the  educator's  taste,  though  it  is  to 
be  devoutly  wished  that  this  end  were  better  provided 
for   on  our  national   stage ;    better  days   are,    however, 
dawning  upon  us,  both  in  this  and  other  very  important 
affairs. 

12x^  But  there  is  an  art  which  indeed  includes  every 
other,  and  in  which  their  unity  is  best  realised — the  Art 
of  Life  ;  here  a  correct  taste  is,  above  all  things,  need- 
ful. Something  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  approved 
relations  and  amenities  of  the  social  state.     Institutions 
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and  laws  have  their  uses  and  their  graces  ;  and  the  inter- 
change of  the  charities  is  "  beautiful  exceedingly."  But 
there  is  a  world  within  man,  as  well  as  a  world  without. 
Is  the  beauty  of  the  latter  more  than  a  dim  reflection  of 
a  superior  pulchritude  in  the  "  palace  of  the  soul,  the 
.temple  of  the  spirit  ?" — Let  the  educator  see  well  to 
this ! 

12^.  The  perception  of  moral  beauty  —  the  sublime 
pense  of  the  dignity  of  virtue,  is  indispensable  to  a  man 
of  true  taste.  "  Woe  unto  them  who  call  bitter  sweet, 
•and  sweet  bitter"  in  the  field  of  morals.  Well  are  we 
itaught  by  the  holy  evangelists  to  contemplate  the 
(Divine  image  in  the  human  character  —  we  cannot 
^enough  dwell  on  the  perfections  of  the  "  loveliest  of  the 
>Jsons  of  men  ! "  Having  long  and  gratefully  examined 
&"  the  beauty  of  holiness,'*  in  his  person,  let  us  not  rest 
(Satisfied  until  we  have  again  realised  it  in  our  own. 
p"  He  has  left  us  an  ensample,  that  we  should  follow  his 
ksteps. 

12ft»  The    educator    will    not    have    won    his   proper 

[^elevation  as  a  man  of  taste,  until  he  has  attained  to  the 

^perception  of  moral  beauty  ;    nay,  more,  its  realization 

in  his  own  person  and  acts.     Of  all  created  objects  that 

bare  beautiful  or  sublime,  the  human  being  is  the  most  so. 

fcThe  relations  that  bind  man  to  man,  and  family  to  family, 

[*are  the  most  interesting  of  unions:  love  and  friendship 

iare  the  noblest  of  arguments.     That  man  has  not  a  hu- 

h  man  heart,    who    feels    not  his   bosom   kindle    at    their 

exhibition.     The  purer  the  heart,  the  purer  will  be  the 

.  feeling  for  the  beautiful ;  let,   then,  the  educator  mind 

that   he   be    numbered    among    the    pure    in    heart,    to 

•  whom   is   promised    the    vision   of  God.      All  our  con- 

.  ceptions   of  the   true,  and  good,   and  fair,    end    in    the 

apprehension  of  a  First ;  and  imagination,  which  a  poet 

.  calls   i(  The  vision   and    the    faculty  divine,"    rests   not 
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until,  ascending  to  the  eternal  throne,  it  hides,  like  an 
adoring  seraph,  its  dazzled  countenance  with  its  wings 
in  thej)resence  of  Deity  ! 

124.  Such  are  the  majestic  results  to  which  taste  may 
justly  aspire  ;  but  the  man  who  shall  claim  its  possession 
must  be  truly  moral  and  religious.     Nothing  but  what  is  | 
moral  and  religious — nothing  but  what  is  in  fact  spiri- 
tual— can  be  truly  beautiful.    All  else  that  we  appreciate  | 
as  beautiful,  are  its  shadows  and  appearances  ;  and,  ac- 
cording as  we  cultivate  our  privileges  as  spiritual  beings,  \ 
our  perceptions   of  the  beautiful    shall    increase  in  in- 
tensity and  number.     We  shall  find  or  make  it  every- 
where, and  in  all  conditions,  just  as  the  pious  dramatist! 
recognises    M  a    special    Providence    in    the    fall   of 
sparrow.*' 


SECTION  VI. 

METHODS    OF    CULTURE. 

126.  Such  are  some  of  the  means  recommended  for» 
the  adoption  of  the  educator,  as  likely  to  raise  his  cha-* 
racter  in  general  estimation  ;  others  crowd  on  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  as  he  traces  with  rapid  pen  the  thought 
that  teem  within  it,  while  meditating  con  amore  this 
part  of  his  interesting  subject. 

12f.  Different  methods  of  culture  are  suitable  to  dif- 
ferent individuals — some  show  an  inept  deficiency,  and 
some  a  particular  predominance  of  talent.  Encourage- 
ment or  restraint  may  be  needed,  early  or  late  develope 
ment  may  be  sought  or  shunned,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.     A  classical  education  is  a  great 
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blessing,  but  it  may  be  too  dearly  bought.      The  sim- 
plicity of  form,  with  the  weight  of  matter  that  belongs 
to  classical  productions,  is  a  study  so  beneficial  as  not 
!,  to  be  easily  overrated.     Much  of  this,  however,  may  be 
i  retained    in   good   translations,    for    those   who,    either 
|  through  physical  weakness  or  want  of  means,   are    un- 
fable  to  acquire  the  original  tongues.     Let  not,  however, 
I  the  educator  too  easily  content  himself  with  any  kind  of 
ignorance  ;  whatever  can,  should,  and,  if  he  be  the  man 
I  take  him  for,  will  be  learned.     He  may,  indeed,  deceive 
himself  as  to  his  want  of  capacity — his  mind  may  be 
only  dormant,  not  infirm,  and  by  some  prudent  appli- 
cation, the  required  learning  may  be  attained.     But  if 
not  on  the  path  of  learning,  yet  in  the  walks  of  science 
an  individual  educator   may  gather  laurels  ;  or  in  the 
|  temple  of  art  he  may   receive  acceptance   as   a   wor- 
i  shipper.      I  pretend  not  to  exact  of  the  educator  the 
!  qualification  of  universal  genius — indeed,  I  should  fear  the 
i  man  who  pretended  to  it ;  for  he  who  knows  something 
!  of  everything,  probably  knows  not  enough  of  any. 

12$.  It  should,  after  all,  be  recollected,  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  imparting  of  specific  information,  as  the  awak- 
ening the  mind  to  general  activity,  that  is  important. 
When  the  mind  is  thus  alive  and  alert,  it  will  accumulate 
about  it  whatever  is  wanting  to  gratify  its  desires  and 
fulfil  its  objects.  It  will  have  desires,  and  know  of  their 
existence ;  it  will  forecast  purposes,  and  proceed  to  bring 
them  about ;  taking  advantage  of  all  favourable,  and 
evading  or  surmounting,  if  possible,  all  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. 

12£.  But,  above  all,  both  on  his  own  account  and  for 
the  sake  of  others,  the  educator  should  be  a  man  who 
has  conceived,  and  still  cherishes,  a  reverence  for  the 
innocent  state  of  childhood !  That  much  may  be  learned 
from  a  child  is  generally  admitted  ;  but  few  comprehend 
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the  significant  nature  and  whole  amount  of  the  know- 
ledge that  may  be  thus  obtained.     j2L.dC^t-^C-^e^< 
C  £§0.  The  ratiocination  exhibited  by  very  young  chil  • 
dren  is  frequently  extraordinary ;  and,  being  in  no  dreai 
of  tending   to  an  erroneous  conclusion,  they  push  thei 
inquiries  without  limit.     Adults  have  been  so  puzzled  b; 
the  questions  of  a  child,  as  to  find  no  refuge  except  ii 
silence ;  now  $11  this  bespeaks  an  activity  of  the  infan 
mind    that  is   of  the  fullest  promise.      Do   teachers  ii 
general  trust  to  it  enough?     Sometimes  it  happens  thai 
the   parent  or  instructor  is  inclined  to  check  the  ques 
tionings,   the  fancyings,  the  thinkings,  the  wonderings! 
the   supposings  of  a  child ;   but  why  should  the  bridh 
and  the  bit  be  resorted  to  so  early  ?  is  nature  less  to  b<l!| 
trusted  in  children  than  in  ourselves?  are  the  powers 
and  functions  of  the  mind  and  heart  less  faithful  to  truth | 
in  infants  than  in  ourselves  ?     But  then  their  experience'; 
is    minus,    and    their   opinions   fall  short    of  the    mark! 
Granted  :  nevertheless,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  i  I 
smaller  in  amount,   the  former   is    more   correctly  ancl 
vividly  impressed,   being  received  without  mental  bias  4 
the  understanding  also  judges  of  it  purely,  and  free  froirJ 
prejudice.     These  are  all  advantages  on  the  side  of  thcJ 
child,  of  which  the  mature  man  unhappily  cannot  boast  I 
thus  the  child's  vision  is  unclouded,  its  perceptions  arel 
true,  its  judgments  rendered  in  good  faith,  and  there  isjj 
at  any  rate,  abundant  chance  that  the  opinion  which  ii 
gives  will  be  honestly  deduced.     No  intentional  error,  nc 
sinister  regard,  will  warp  it  to  the  right  hand  or  to  th€ 
left;  the  response,  in  all  respects,  will  proceed  from  the 
oracle  of  conscience:  —  wherefore,  then,  should   it  not 
be  trusted  ? 

130.  The  poet  Wordsworth,  it  is^well  known,  has 
raised  some  sublime  theories  on  the  phenomena  of  child- 
hood, regarding  them  as  indications  both  of  the   pre- 
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tence  and  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  it  has  been 
for  an  American  schoolmaster  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
iples  practically  to  which  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
combined  in  giving  speculative  birth.  The  method  of 
philosophising  by  which  both  poets  were  led  to  their  re- 
mits, was  of  German  origin ;  it  was  in  the  light  and  by 
;he  guidance  of  transcendental  criticism  that  they  con- 
templated old  truths,  and  brought  again  attention  to  bear 
upon  them,  which  had  been  for  so  long  a  time  directed  to 
gaudier  novelties  of  braver  show  but  meaner  substance. 
Nor  were  our  modern  Rabbies  uncorroborated  by  the 
Ider  masters  of  English  literature ;  in  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Hooker,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  and  Milton,  they  found 
xemplars  in  whose  footsteps  they  professed  themselves 
•roud .  to  tread.  These  writers,  and  others  of  a  similar 
cast  of  mind,  such  as  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  author 
Jof  Sartor  Resartus,  have  been  exceedingly  popular  in 
America;  and  among  the  kindred  spirits  there,  Mr.  A. 
Bronson  Alcott,  of  Boston,  the  transatlantic  school- 
master previously  alluded  to,  deserves  very  high  rank 
indeed.  x 

(131.  The  principles  on  which  Mr.  Alcott's  school  is  ] 
conducted  are  developed  in  two  works,  respectively  en- 
titled, "  The  Record  of  a  School"  and  "  A  Record  of 
Conversations  on  the  Gospels,  held  in  Mr.  Alcott }s  school, 
unfolding  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Human  Culture" 
In  these  remarkable  productions  the  utmost  reverence  is 
expressed  for  the  condition  of  childhood,  and  the  course  of 
education  is  stated  simply  to  consist  of  the  master's  con- 
i  versing  with  his  pupils  on  several  subjects,  not  excluding 
i  the  most  abstract;  he  generally  putting  questions,  and 
they  returning  such  answers  as  they  might  chance  to  find. 
Mr.  Alcott  considers  the  use  of  conversation  as  the  most 
striking  proof  that  can  be  given  of  a  comprehensive  idea 
of  education.     In  conversation,  he  contends,   that  "  all 
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the  instincts  and  faculties  of  our  being  are  touched — it  is 
there  that  they  find  full  and  fair  scope  ;  for  conversation 
tempts  forth  all  the  powers;  man  faces  his  fellow-man,  and  I 
he  holds  a  living  intercourse  —  he  feels  the  quickening 
life  rind  light.     The  social  affections  are  addressed,  and  \ 
tht-.*:.e  dj  <ng  all  the  faculties  in  train ;  speech  comes  un- 
bidden ;    nature  lends  her   images ;    imagination    sends 
abroad  her  winged  words ;  we  see  thought  as  it  springs  i 
from  the  soul,  and  in  the  very  process  of  growth  and  I 
utterance  ;    reason    plays    under    the    mellow   light   of  f 
fancy ;  the  genius  of  the  soul  is  waked,  and  eloquence 
sits   on  her  tuneful  lip;  wisdom  finds  an  organ  worthy 
her    serene   yet    imposing    products  ;    ideas    stand    in 
beauty  and  majesty  before    the   soul."     And  such  are 
the  results  that  Mr.  Alcott  dared  to  hope  from  the  same 
method  pursued  with  children.     With  this  view,  he  be- 
came  the  analyst   of  the  consciousness  of  the  children  \ 
confided  to  his  care ;  and  having,  as  he  says,  "  no  opi- 
nions of  his  own  to  establish  against  their  common  con- 
victions, he  treated  with  reverence  whatever  he  found  I 
within  it,  deeming  it,  when  spontaneous,  a  revelation  of  I 
Divinity." 

132.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  enthusiastic  feel- 
ings which  can  thus  apprehend  oracular  utterances  in  the 
responses  of  childhood,  we  cannot  enough  respect  the 
motives  by  which  they  are  supported.  We  must  concede 
at  once  to  his  showing  that  we  place  in  general  too  little 
confidence  in  the  originality  of  a  child's  observations. 
They  are  not  always  made  at  second-hand,  even  when  we 
think  they  are  so.  Many  a  wise  saying  drops  from  its 
lips,  the  pure  product  of  its  own  mind,  underived  from 
adult  instruction.  In  concluding  the  contrary,  we  doubt- 
less, as  Mr.  Alcott  asserts,  "  greatly  underrate  the  genius 
of  children.  We  do  not  apprehend  the  inward  power, 
that  but  awaits  the  genial   touch  to  be  quickened  into 
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life.  The  art  of  tempting  this  forth  we  have  scarcely 
attained.  We  have  outlived  our  own  simple  consciousness, 
and  have  thus  lost  our  power  of  apprehending  theirs.  We 
have  yet,"  the  author  platonically  exclaims,  "  to  learn 
that  wisdom  and  holiness  are  of  no  age,  that  they  pre- 
exist separate  from  time,  and  are  the  possession  of  child- 
hood not  less  than  of  later  years ;  that  they,,  indeed, 
often  appear  in  fresher  features,  in  the  earlier  seasons  of 
life,  than  in  physical  maturity.  In  man  they  are  often 
quenched  by  the  vulgar  aims  of  the  corporeal  life." 

133.  Mr.  Alcott  is,  evidently,  such  a  schoolmaster  as 
Ascham  would  have  praised,  and  Plato  loved.    The  edu- 
cator who  would  magnify  his  office,  cannot  do  better  than 
imitate  the  spirit  of  his  conduct.    Objections  may  possibly 
be  taken  to  some  of  his  philosophical  tenets,  particularly 
by  those  who  prefer  the  experimental  form  of  science ; 
yet,  in  the  general  aim  and  scope  of  his  plan  he  must  be 
pronounced  an  unexceptionable  teacher.     Without  sub- 
scribing to  any  of  his  implied  doctrines,  which,  %at  the 
same  time,  I  have  no  wish  to  dispute,  but  maintaining,  in 
this  respect,  the  strict  impartiality  of  a  prudent  essayist, 
F cannot  resist  bestowing  on  him  applause,  and  express- 
ing my  approval  of  the  faith  in  childhood  which  he  mani- 
fests—  of  his  perfect  confidence  in  the  laws  of  thought 
and  feeling,   bringing  in  the  children's    unsophisticated 
natures  to  such  truth  as  they  require.     Hence  it  will  be 
found,  by  those  of  my  readers  whom  this  passing  notice 
j  may  attract  to  his  volumes,  that  the  benevolent  teacher 
sometimes  helps  out,  by  his  questions,  views  which  he 
,  sees    to   be    struggling   in    their   minds  for   expression, 
although  he  deems  them  erroneous,  from  the  persuasion 
that  error  involves  within  itself  its  own  principle  of  de- 
i  cay.     It  is  impossible  not  to  honour  him  for  the  justice 
I  that  he  has  had  the  courage  to  award,  in  this  manner,  to 
|  "  the  natural  allegiance  of  the  human  soul  to  truth  and 
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goodness."  It  is  his  expressed  principle  that  iC  mor&i 
is  to  be  hoped  than  feared  from  giving  complete  liberty 
to  the  yet  undepraved  and  unsophisticated  spirit." 

134.  Examples  of  the  most  beautiful  kind  may  bd 
rendered  from  these  books,  of  the  views  of  children  on 
questions  of  the  highest  import  and  significance.  Thej 
are  of  all  kinds — poetic — speculative — historical — accord- 
ing to  the  moulds  in  which  the  genial  aptitude  naturallj 
presents  itself  in  specific  individualities.  "Which  has  most 
meaning,  a  bud  or  a  flower  ?  "  demanded  the  master.  Some 
said,  "  A  flower ;"  but  a  little  girl  of  seven  answered* 
"  A  bud,  because  it  is  going  to  be  a  flower,  and  makes  you 
think  of  it."  What  can  be  more  exquisite  than  this  ? — 
Again,  being  questioned  concerning  conscience,  one  boy 
answers,  "  Our  conscience  is  God's  child!" — and  another. 
"  Our  conscience  is  God  acting  !" — What  can  be  finer  — 
truer  ? 

135.  Children,  it  is  well  known,  are  very  inquisitive  on 
the  subject  of  birth,  and  many  little  fables  are  coined  to 
divert  their  inquiries  from  the  strict  line  of  the  physio-i 
logical  facts,  and  sometimes  their  own  suppositions  arc 
amusing.  Mr.  Alcott's  conversations  actually  elicited 
some  little  fairy  tales  relative  to  this  subject.  A  few 
specimens,  as  the  book  is  rare  in  England,  cannot  fail  ot 
affording  pleasure  and  instruction. 

136.  The  subject  is  the  birth  of  John.  "  I  thought,", 
said  one  boy,  "  one  night,  as  Elizabeth  was  sleeping,  ani 
angel  brought  her  a  child,  and  made  her  dream  she  had< 
one,  and  she  awoke,  and  it  was  lying  at  her  side."  "  The 
body,"  says  a  little  girl,  "  was  in  the  spirit.  After  angels 
bring  the  spirit,  the  body  grows  out  of  it  as  the  rose  opens 
out  of  the  bud/'  Another  boy,  in  endeavouring  to  ex-* 
plain  the  (to  him,  mysterious)  words,  "  Now,  Elizabeth's 
full  time  came  that  she  should  be  delivered," — frames  a 
pretty  psychological  theory  :   "  Elizabeth's  thoughts,  made 
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ie  child's  soul ;  and  when  it  was  fairly  born,  she  was  de- 
vered  from  the  anxiety  of  the  thought."  Being  requested 
>  give  emblems  of  birth,  one  boy  beautifully  replies — 
i Birth  is  like  the  rain,  it  comes  from  heaven/'  Being  re- 
uested  to  give  emblems  of  creation,  the  children  answered 
i  succession — "  A  little  child  beginning  to  speak" — "  a 
ttle  child" — "  a  bud  beginning  to  open" — "  a  plant 
ming  out  of  the  ground" — "  a  little  child  beginning  to 
list 

137.  The  fancies  of  these  Boston  children  are  remark- 
procreant,  and  sometimes  add  a  grace  even  to  infant 

iety.  Speaking  of  the  star  in  the  east,  one  boy  medi- 
atively  remarks — "  I  think  that  was  always  the  brightest 
and  when  Jesus  came  all  the  stars  brightened.  You 
now  that  it  was  dark  when  Jesus  was  crucified.  He 
ad  made  it  so  bright  while  he  was  in  the  world,  that 
!-hen  his  spirit  left  the  world,  it  seemed  dark  for  awhile 
y  contrast." 

138.  These  instances  may  perhaps  suffice.  It  would 
>e  possible  to  show  some  astonishing  displays  of  the 
maginative  faculty,  exhibited  in  graphic  descriptions, 
•resenting  pictures  suggested  by  the  incidents  of  the 
acred  narrative.  The  pictures  of  the  Birth  of  our  Sa- 
iour  in  the  manger,  of  Herod's  Slaughter  of  the  Inno- 
:ents,  of  the  Purification  of  the  Temple,  and  many 
thers,  are  not  only  extraordinary,  but  rich  and  emi- 
ently  dramatic.  Not  a  single  point  of  imaginable  inci- 
dent is  omitted  in  their  collective  gallery  of  conceptive 
lesigns. 

139.  The  chief  use  to  be  made  of  an  example  of  this 
sort,  is  the  hope  that  the  educator  may  derive  from  it,  to 
Animate  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  towards  the  im- 
mortal beings  whose  capacities  he  has  undertaken  to 
evolve.  If  properly  studied,  it  will  prevent  him  from 
forming  too  low  an  estimate  of  their  powers;  and  not  of 
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theirs  only,  but  of  what  man  a  priori  may  perform.  Man: 
if  he  could  but  retain  the  innocence  of  childhood,  and  i 
the  unpolluted  light  of  a  good  conscience  contemplat 
the  objects  of  creation,  the  subjects  of  thought,  and  th 
relations  of  things,  which  are  the  laws  of  matter,  woul 
doubtless  continue  secure  from  error  to  the  full  exten 
of  his  attainments. 

140.  It  may  be  rejoined,  that  these  children  wer« 
confessedly  in  error  sometimes,  and  were  helped  out  b 
the  master.  To  which  the  reply  is  obvious ;  the  erro 
was  probably  the  master's,  in  helping  them  through  whs 
he  hastily  supposed  to  be  an  error.  The  apparent  mis 
take  which  they  made,  was,  after  all,  a  virtual  confessio 
of  ignorance ;  a  struggle  to  think  without  the  material 
of  sensation.  For  these  materials,  therefore,  the  chili 
substituted  an  idea,  such  as  the  workings  of  his  own  pur; 
reason  would  suggest;  and  the  language  he  used  wa»j 
true  to  the  idea  which  he  endeavoured  to  express,  in  thl 
sense  and  meaning  of  the  words  intended  by  the  speake; 
Thus  interpreted,  there  is  no  error  on  the  part  of  th 
child,  but  both  the  idea  and  the  conception  that  eird 
bodies  it  are  psychological  facts,  obtained  by  a  procest 
of  analysis  yet  new  to  experience. 

141.  It  would  be  well  for  man,  if  he  never  fell  inn 
any  error  but  of  this  kind—if,  with  the  same  faith  in  hinn 
self  and  in  his  instinctive  impulses,  he  had  nothing  to  coiJ 
rect  but  the  insufficiency  of  his  experience.  At  the  sain 
time,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  recommending  a  pun 
science  of  a  priori  teaching.  However  proper  such  a  me  J 
thod  as  Mr.  Alcott's  may  be,  by  way  of  initiative,  it  would 
be  a  most  egregious  fault  to  make  it  also  the  complemer 
of  instruction.  In  an  intellectual  age  like  this,  the  inteJ 
lect  must  be  furnished  with  wha^ver  may  fit  it  to  cof 
with  the  world  as  the  world i*me  educator  must  neithel 
be  an  ascetic  himself,  nor  arpect  his  pupil  to  become  on<  i 
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florals  arc  wrongly  interpreted,  when  applied  in  support 
t  extreme  opinions.  Genius  may  be  more  a  spiritual 
hing  than  it  has  hitherto  been  considered  for  educational 
)urposes,  but  genius  needs  exponents  and  weapons  of 
iffence  and  defence  ;  there  are  certain  material  condi- 
ions  with  which  it  lias  to  struggle — it  must  condescend 
iccordingly  to  the  earthly  estate  of  man.  Nor  will 
t  lose  by  its  fall;  like  Antaeus,  it  will  gather  fresh 
itrength  every  time  it  renews  its  embrace  with  the  gene- 
ral mother. 

I  142.  Thus  properly  limited  and  defined,  no  doubt  can 
Ifexist  that  the  educator  who  proceeds  upon  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  moral  powers,  and  sheds  their  influence  on  the 
ilpaths  of  intellectual  exertion,  will  promote  the  elevation 
of  his  art  and  its  professors  in  the  scale  of  social  utility 
jand  reward.  Any  approach  to  the  standard  of  character 
oroposed  in  these  pages  jfon not  fail  of  generating  pro- 
portionate esteem. 

143.  Allusion  was^made,  early  in  tin's  essay,  to  the 
teimilar  manner  in  which  the  wet-nurse  and  the  school- 
master are  treated  ;  the  reason  of  the  resemblance  is, 
perhaps,  more  worthy  of  meditation  than  the  resemblance 
itself.  Why  is  the  wet-nurse  denied  the  honours  which 
(tore  of  right  due  to  the  foster-mother?  Js  it  not  that  she 
is  generally  a  young  woman  wlu>  ttas  lost  Iter  character  t 
It  is  this,  and  this  only,  which  deprives  her  of  re- 
spect, if  not  in  her  own  person,  yet  as  the  member  of 
la  class.  The  schoolmaster,  also,  it  is  admitted,  receives 
'not  that  degree  of  estimation  which  ought  to  belong  to 
him.  May  it  not  be  for  the  same  reason  ?  The  edu- 
cator sunk  into  the  pedagogue  ! — is  there  no  loss  of  cha- 
racter here?  The  scholar  become  a  pedant!  —  is  there 
no  loss  of  character  here  ?  Of  what  nature,  and  to  what 
extent,   is  the  loss?     Even   to  the  substitution   of  the 
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show  for  the  substance ;  whence  the  vanity  of  the  dis- 
play, its  mere  ostentation,  its  hypocritic  pretence.  If 
the  pretence  strike  us  not  with  the  same  sense  of  hideous- 
ness  as  some  other  kinds,  it  is  because  this  species  of 
hypocrisy  smacks  also  of  the  ridiculous ;  in  a  word,  be-; 
cause  it  is  intellectual  not  moral  hypocrisy.  The  former 
we  despise — the  latter  we  abhor. 

144.  It  follows,  therefore,  from  these  premises,  that 
to  escape  the  contempt  into  which  the  educator  hasi 
fallen  from  both  kinds  of  hypocrisy,  he  should  become 
the  man  he  ought  to  be.  No  contempt  is  felt  for  such  a 
school-mistress  as  the  poet  Shenstone  describes;  because- 
we  take  her  for  what  she  is,  and  she  sets  forth  herself 
for  no  more.  The  standard  of  qualification,  both  moraL 
and  intellectual,  is,  in  these  times,  raised ;  the  educator 
must  rise  with  them. 

145.  The  pecuniary  part  of  the  question  has  been  kept 
out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible,  from  a  conviction  thati 
the  money  reward  should  follow  as  a  result  rather  than 
precede  as  a  cause,  and  that  the  course  of  the  thing  could 
really  be  no  otherwise  in  experience.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  concealed,  that  "golden  opinions  from  all  sorts 
of  people,"  will  be  wanted  in  support  of  the  educator 
who,  forming  a  proper  idea  of  his  high  calling,  shall  de- 
termine to  act  up  to  it.  Such  a  man,  moreover,  canno( 
exist  without  making  himself  known,  and  when  known, 
in  such  a  country  as  England,  cannot  long  remain  with- 
out patronage. 

146.  America,   the  reader   has   now   learned,    alreai 
possesses  such  a  miracle  of  a  schoolmaster;  and,  evi 
among  a  democratic  people,  it  does  not  seem  that  he  ha* 
reason  to  complain  of  neglect,  being  enabled  to  publisi 
a  handsomely-printed  periodical  volume  relative  to  tl 
proceedings  of  his  school-room,   of  which  pleasing  re 
cord  he  still  advertises  an  annual  continuation. 
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147.  Let,  then,  the  English  educator  support  himself 
with  similar  lofty  ideas  of  man  and  of  education,  to  those 
(acknowledged  by  his  Boston  coadjutor,  and  he  will  dig- 
nify both  himself  and  his  art.  Let  him,  with  Alcott, 
esteem  man  to  be  the  noblest  of  the  Creator's  works — the 
most  richly  gifted  of  all  his  creatures,  whose  sphere  of 
action  is  the  broadest,  whose  influence  the  widest,  and 
to  whom  are  given  nature  and  life  for  his  heritage  and 
possession.  Let  him  esteem  the  art  which  fits  such  a 
aeing  to  fulfil  his  high  destiny,  as  the  first  and  noblest  of 
firts  —  as  the  art  of  revealing  to  man  the  true  idea  of 
his  being,  his  endowments,  his'  possessions  —  and  of 
itting  him  to  use  these  for  the  growth,  renewal,  and 
perfection  of  his  spirit ;  in  a  word,  the  art  of  completing 
man. 

I  148.  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  quoting  a  few  of 
Alcott's  brief  sentences  by  way  of  conclusion  to  the  pre- 
sent division  of  the  argument.  The  voice  that  has  been 
pent  athwart  the  Atlantic,  may  find  an  echo  in  some 
British  bosoms. 

,  149.  These  are  its  words : — "  Education  includes  all 
those  influences  and  disciplines  by  which  the  faculties  of 
man  are  unfolded  and  perfected.  It  is  that  agency  which 
takes  the  helpless  and  pleading  infant  from  the  hands  of 
(its  Creator ;  and,  apprehending  its  entire  nature,  tempts  it 
jforth — now,  by  austere,  and  now  by  kindly  influences  and 
disciplines  —  and  thus  moulds  it  at  last  into  the  image 
!of  a  perfect  man ;  armed  at  all  points  to  use  the  body, 
inature,  and  life,  for  its  growth  and  renewal,  and  to  hold 
^dominion  over  the  fluctuating  things  of  the  outward.  It 
seeks  to  realize  in  the  soul  the  image  of  the  Creator.  Its 
.end  is  a  perfect  man,  Its  aim,  through  every  stage  of 
[influence,  is  self-renewal.  The  body,  nature,  and  life,  are 
its  instruments  and  materials.      Jesus  is  its  worthiest 

l2 
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ideal — Christianity  its  purest  organ.     The  Gospels  an. 
its   fullest  text-book  —  genius  is   its  inspiration — holi 
ness  its  law  —  temperance    its  discipline  —  immortality 
its  reward." 
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SECTION  I. 

PLAN    OF    A    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

150.  We  have  been  all  along  implying  the  self-ed 
cation  of  the  proper  educator ;  and,  probably,  the  ma 
has  yet  to  be  born.  The  age,  in  the  mean  time,  cr 
out  and  declares  loudly  its  want  of  an  Avatar.  W\ 
is  no  longer  an  individual  matter,  which  may  be  lefj 
to  the  Providential  arising  of  the  required  teacher ;  buJ 
the  spirit  of  the  time  cannot  afford  to  wait,  and  m^ 
mands  the  immediate  means  of  making  one  for  its  uni 
gent  and  pressing  needs. 

151.  The  subject,  then,  has  to  be  considered  in  a  cos- 
mical,  or,  in  the  narrowest  relation,  a  national  point  old 
view.  It  is  to  the  world,  or  to  a  whole  people,  at  leastl 
that  we  have  to  appeal.  In  the  latter  case  the  means! 
must  be  found  by  a  country  at  large — not,  in  the  firsM 
instance,  for  the  education  of  the  people,  but  for  the] 
production  of  the  proper  educator. 

152.  The  force  of  this  argument  has  been  generally] 
felt,  and  the  want  thus  shown  acknowledged.  To  supply] 
it  normal  schools  have  been  everywhere  proposed,  and  in  J 
some  places  attempted. 

153.  Of  what  importance,  then,  is  it  that  these  normal 
schools  should  be  not  only  rightly  conducted,  but  con- 
ducted on  right  principles?  What  mind  so  dull  as  not 
instantly  to  perceive  this  ? 

154.  Though,  perhaps,  there  is  no  normal  school  in  the 
world  that  can  be  conscientiously  held  up  as  an  unexcep- 
tionable model  for  the  constitution  of  such,  yet  we  are 
all  able  to  form,  or  to  appreciate,  an  idea  of  one.     That : 
it  ought  to  be  a  college  for  settling   the  principles  on 
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hich  education  may  be  most  effectively  conducted,  and 

ith  which  the  educator  should  be  furnished,  is  so  self- 

vident,  and  so  involved  in  the  very  name  of  the  institu- 

ion,  as  to  require  no  argument  to  enforce  it. 

i    155.  In  such  schools  most  of  the  pupils  will,  of  course, 

ie  adults,   those  in  the  stage  of  adolescence  will  better 

erve  the  future  than  the  present.      Young  men  favour- 

[tbly  disposed  towards  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  of 

)enevolent  feelings,  will  be  found  the  fittest  instruments 

or  normal  discipline.     What  that  discipline  ought  to  be 

t  Reserves  investigation. 

j  156.  Let  it,  then,  be  recollected,  that,  previous  to  their 
[attempting  to  form  the  minds  of  others,  their  own  minds 
[(require  formation.  This,  therefore,  should  be  attempted 
fiin  the  first  instance.  The  normal  school  should  not  be 
[^made  an  infant  school,  a  boys'  school,  or  a  girls'  school ; 
[•but  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  to  be- 
I  come  teachers.  They  must  not  be  set  to  teach  before 
i  they  are  taught.  They  may,  most  assuredly,  teach  one 
|  another ;  and,  in  fact,  it  would  be  well  if  classes  of  mutual 
j  developement — of  reciprocal  discipline — were  established 
I  among  them,  that,  by  interchange  of  excitement,  a  power 
,  of  ready  and  spontaneous  thinking  might  be  generated. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  you  are  about  to  make  men 
i  per  saltum,  and,  therefore,  vigorous  exercise  will  be  re- 
quired in  proportion  to  the  press  of  the  occasion. 

157.  Instead  of  engaging,  at  once,  in  the  trial-exercise 
of  teaching  children,  as  I  have  heard  it  several  times  ab- 
surdly proposed,  as  if  the  agent  were  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  school-keeper,  the  normal  pupil  must  engage 
from  the  beginning  in  study  with  the  teachers  of  the 
race ;  with  the  great  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  in  all 
subjects  of  inquiry  and  on  all  modes  of  argument ;  with 
poets,  sages,  and  historians.  He  must  become  familiarised 
with  the  most  excellent  specimens  of  the  arts,  with  the 
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profoundest  discoveries  of  the  sciences.  He  must  ben 
made  to  understand  the  bases  of  religion  —  to  purify  him-r 
self  from  the  prejudices  of  sects  and  parties  —  to  raised 
himself  above  the  suspicion  of  contracted  views  —  to  ac-c; 
quaint  himself  with  the  dogmas  of  churches  and  the 
means  of  reconciling  them ;  that,  when  occasion  serves,  • 
he  may  be  enabled,  by  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  toil 
win  some,  without  violating  his  own  conscience.  This 
can  only  be  achieved  by  attaining  that  superior  light  of* 
interpretation,  by  which  apparently  conflicting  opinions^ 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  unity  of  truth. 

158.  For  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  psychology  i 
will  be  as  necessary  as  physiology;  but  the  former  will  11 
be  better  learned  in  the  works  of  poets  and  dramatists,  i| 
than  in  the  dissertations  of  mere  dialectic  writers.     For  r 
the  science  of  being,  as  it  is  in  itself,  the  Bible  must  be 
preferred  before  all  books.      A  man  unacquainted  with  i 
the  contents  of  the  Bible,  is  certainly  unfit  for  the  task  { 
of  educating  his  kind,  of  whatever  age  or  sex.     Plato,  , 
Shakspeare,  Hooker,  and  Milton,  are  also  eminently  de- 
sirable,  I   think  indispensable,  studies.      The  works  of  I 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  should,  likewise,  be  perused  I 
with  affectionate  attention,  by  him  who  would  understand  i 
the  position  and  the  lights  in  which  the  high  truths  held 
by  our  fathers  of  old,  are  now  apprehended  by  genial 
minds  ;  and  I  cannot  but  consider  it  especially  fortunate 
for  the  due  establishment  of  normal  schools,  at  this  time, 
and  in  this  country,  that  at  length  a  worthy  version  of 
Kant's  Critik  of  Pure  Reason,  together  with  Coleridge's 
Aids  to  Reflection,  have  been  presented  to  the  British 
public.     Nothing  will  tend  more  to  enlarge  and  elevate 
the  mind  of  the  normal  student,  than  a  course  of  read- 
ing  such    as   this.      The   foundations  of  a  liberal    and 
catholic  philosophy,  free  from  the  limits  of  any  theory 
whatever,  and  purified  of  all  blind  partialities,  whether 
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particular  systems,  or  for  system  itself  in  the  ab- 
tract,  may  thus  be  successfully  laid;  but,  above  all, 
l  habit  of  original  meditation  and  composition,  united  to 
he  practice  of  whatever  is  charitable,  whatever  is  pious, 
whatever  is  reasonable,  to  the  exclusion  of  whatever  is 
contrary  to  any  of  these,  will  conduce  to  the  manlier 
ievelopements  that  justify  the  individual  in  entertaining 
ientiments  of  self-reliance  and  self-responsibility,  without 
^hich  there  can  be  no  earnest  thinking,  no  real  feeling, 
jio  genuine  action. 

J  159.  Such  is  the  discipline  in  principle,  and  partly  in 
letail,  to  which  the  normal  pupil  should  be  subject, 
iny  course  less  inclusive  than  this,  would  fail  to  produce 
;he  man  of  taste,  without  sectarianism  in  religion,  poli- 
ces, or  literature.  From  the  necessity  of  immediately 
)roducing  teachers,  it  must,  at  the  early  establishment  of 
the  normal  school,  be  hastily  gone  through;  but  at  a 
Jater  period,  the  pupil  of  fewer  years  can  be  allowed  a 
Uonger  season  of  probation.  It  may,  therefore,  be  reason- 
ably expected,  that  the  second  set  of  educators  will  be 
superior  to  the  first ;  and  with  them  the  method  of  pre- 
paration should  be  elaborately  and  skilfully  worked  out. 

160.  With  this  class  of  normal  pupils,  who  will  have 
Isufficient  time  before  them,  a  wider  course  of  reading 
| may  be  advantageously  undertaken.  The  study  of  Con- 
tinental literature  is  necessary  for  any  man  whose  pro- 
fession requires  him  to  trace  the  workings  and  the  ten- 
dencies of  opinion  from  time  to  time,  with  its  state  in  the 
sera  in  which  he  himself  lives.  More  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  destruction,  and  more  is  desirable  and  desired 
in  the  way  of  restoration,  in  the  present,  than  probably 
in  any  other  age  of  the  world.  The  mind,  unqualified 
to  thread  the  mazes  of  this  wondrous  labyrinth,  and  to 
declare  the  specific  locale  of  the  object  inquired  after,  is 
yet  wanting  in  the  requisite  clue  for  the  instruction  of 
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others.     The  history  of  modern  literature  is  a  storehouse, 
of  moral,  psychical,  and  mental  facts,  such  as  the  world 
has  never  before  possessed.     The  genius  of  modern  com-! 
position,   moreover,  being  the  opposite  of  the   ancient,  h 
rigorously  rejecting,  as  much  as  that  required,  the  sym- 
bolical style,  the  secret  places  of  the  soul  and  spirit  are 
laid  bare  for  investigation  with  ruthless  and  bold  indiffer- 
ence.    There   is  now  no  robe  in  which  filial  piety  can. 
conceal  a  parent's  nakedness,  no  veil  to  hide  the  sanc- 
tuary from  profane  eyes,  no  crypt  or  ark  to  enshrine  the 
law  and  the   covenant,    no   hieroglyphic  cherubim,   but 
all    is   literal,    exposed,   common,    intelligibly  enounced. 
The  ministers  of  protestantism  are  neither  mediators  nor 
priests ;  but  every  man  stands  face  to  face  with  time  andi 
with  eternity,  to  make  whatever  he  can  of  the  things  of' 
both,  and  be  a  revelation  to  himself.     No  visible  autho- 
rity  of  interpretation,  no  embodied  agent  of  absolution,* 
no  temporal  head  of  religious  opinion,  no  judge,  no  ad-ij 
vocate ;  every  man  now  stands  forth,  stript  in  the  arena,  >l 
valued  more  for  what  he  is  than  for  the  office  to  which  j 
he   would  pretend   or  may  have  been  appointed.     Oun 
literature  shows  man  in  this  undefined  position,  in  all  his  J 
littleness,  in  all  his  weakness  ;  or,  if  such  be,  in  all  his 
greatness,  and  in  all  his  strength.     He  may  be  contem-i 
plated  in  both  —  in  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Kant,  KlopstockJ 
Wieland,   Werner,   Richter,    Novalis,    Schiller,    Goethe, 
Byron,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Chateaubriand,! 
Cousin,  Beranger,  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  GeorgejSands 
and  in  others  whose  minds  are  reflected  from  or  in  the 
opinions  of  the   time.     Egotism  is  now  the  law  of  the 
belles  lettres  —  in  poem  and  in  essay,  in  biography   and 
autobiography  ;  no  disguise,  no  mysticism,  any  longer  pre- 
vails, but  the  stern,  personal  fact  stands  out,  whether  to 
appal  or  to  attract.     Ignorance  of  these  particulars  can- 
not fail  of  leading  a  man  into  not  only  absurd,  but  mis- 
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chievous  errors.  The  want,  however,  of  the  intellectual 
enlargement  that  may  be  thus  produced,  is  the  main  evil ; 
to  avoid  which,  no  pains  should  be  spared,  no  time  or  at- 
tention grudged. 

161.  Let  no  craven  fear  of  consequences  hinder  this 
(wide  experience  of  man's  nature,  as  if  good  manners 
must  be  corrupted  in  a  mind  thus  general  in  its  commu- 
nications. Milton  has  already  answered  all  objections  of 
rthis  sort,  by  implication,  in  his  Areopagitica  ;  and  before 
ttum,  as  he  well  observes,  Moses,  Daniel,  and  Paul,  had 
|concluded  the  controversy,  seeing  that  they  had  not 
[refused  to  be  instructed  in  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians, 
iChal  deans,  and  Greeks.  Further  to  enforce  this  view, 
he  tells  the  story  out  of  Eusebius,  of  Dionysius  Alexan- 
drinus,  whose  conscience  had  been  troubled  by  a  certain 
presbyter,  who  had  condemned  him  for  reading  heretical 
works.  "  The  worthy  man,"  continues  Milton,  "loth  to 
give  offence,  fell  into  a  new  debate  with  himself,  what 
was  to  be  thought ;  when  suddenly  a  vision  sent  from 
God  (it  is  his  own  epistle  that  so  avers  it),  confirmed 
him  in  these  words  :  —  '  Read  any  books  whatever  come 
to  thy  hands,  for  thou  art  sufficient  both  to  judge  aright, 
and  to  examine  each  matter/  To  this  revelation  he 
assented  the  sooner,  as  he  confesses,  because  it  was 
answerable  to  that  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Thessalonians : 
'  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.'  And 
he  might  have  added  another  remarkable  saying  of  the 
same  author, — <  To  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure ;'  not 
\  only  meats  and  drinks,  but  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  whether 
of  good  or  evil ;  the  knowledge  cannot  defile,  nor  con- 
sequently the  books,  if  the  ivill  and  the  conscience  be  not 
defiled;  for  books  are,  as  meats  and  viands  are,  some  of 
good,  some  of  evil  substance ;  and  yet  God,  in  that  un- 
apocryphal  vision,  said,  without  exception,  '  Rise,  Peter, 
kill   and  eat  ;'  leaving   the  choice    to    each  man's   dis- 
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cretion.  Wholesome  meats  to  a  vitiated  stomach  differ 
little  or  nothing  from  unwholesome ;  and  best  books,  to  a 
naughty  mind  are  not  unapplicable  to  occasions  of  evil. 
Bad  meats  will  scarce  breed  good  nourishment  in  the 
healthiest  concoction  ;  but  herein  the  difference  is  of  bad 
books,  that  they,  to  a  discreet  and  judicious  reader,  serve, 
in  many  respects,  to  discover,  to  confute,  to  forewarn, 
and  to  illustrate."     Thus  far,  Milton. 

162.  The  same  eloquent  defender  of  liberty,  in  all 
allowable  forms,  proceeds  to  instance  the  learned  Selden 
as  an  example  of  his  position,  that  the  quality  of  know- 
ledge has  no  evil  effect  in  the  mind  of  a  reader  whose 
will  and  conscience  is  not  previously  defiled.  This  purity 
of  heart,  then,  must  be  carefully  provided  for  by  and  on 
the  part  of  the  normal  pupil.  In  order  to  which,  much 
care  must  be  taken  in  the  promotion  of  his  general  prin- 
ciples, of  his  general  character,  and  of  his  general  con- 
duct. These  preliminaries  settled,  all  else  may  safely  be 
left  to  its  own  course ;  such  a  pupil  will  convert  all  in- 
tellectual food  to  wholesome  chyle,  turn  even  poison  itself 
to  nurture  and  to  nourishment.* 

*  "  Good  and  evil,"  says  Milton,  "  we  know,  in  the  field  of  this 
world  grow  up  together  almost  inseparately  ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
good  is  so  involved  and  interwoven  with  the  knowledge  of  evil,  and  in  so 
many  cunning  resemblances  hardly  to  be  discerned,  that  those  confused 
seeds  which  were  imposed  upon  Pscyhe  as  an  incessant  labour  to  cull 
out  and  sort  asunder,  were  not  more  intermixed.  It  was  from  out  the  rind 
of  one  apple  tasted,  that  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  as  two  twins 
cleaving  together,  leaped  forth  into  the  world  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  that 
doom  that  Adam  fell  into  of  knowing  good  and  evil,  that  is  to  say,  of 
knowing  good  by  evil.  As,  therefore,  the  state  of  man  now  is,  what  • 
wisdom  can  there  be  to  choose,  what  continence  to  forbear,  without  the 
knowledge  of  evil  1  He  that  can  apprehend  and  consider  vice,  with  all  I 
her  baits  and  seeming  pleasures,  and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  distinguish, 
yet  prefer  that  which  is  truly  better,  he  is  the  true  wayfaring  Christian. 
1  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue  unexercised  and  un- 
breathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but  slinks  out 
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163.  The  chief  evil  to  be  dreaded  in  forming  prin- 
ciples, is  their  taking  a  sectarian  taint,  which  enlarged 
experience  is  the  best  means  of  preventing.  Beware, 
above  all  things,  of  mistaking  opinions  for  principles ;  for 
principles  are  the  laws  of  action,  whereas  opinions  are 
but  the  abstractions  of  thought.  The  latter  may  be  false, 
the  former  must  be  true.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  enough 
recommend  to  the  normal  pupil,  and  the  founders  of 
normal  schools,  the  serious  and  solemn  perusal  of  Mil- 
ton's letter  to  Master  Samuel  Hartlib,  in  which  the  ethi- 
cal foundations  of  education  are  laid  in  wisdom,  and  the 

jjlogical  superstructure  itself  edified  in  beauty,  and  with 
a  grace  worthy  of  the  celebrated  architect.  It  is  a  pity 
that  this  tractate  has  been  so  neglected ;  though  brief,  it 
nearly  exhausts  the  theme,  and  is  written  in  a  strain  of 
eloquence  for  which  we  now  sigh  in  vain. 

164.  With  this  great  master  of  English  style,  there 
are  but  few  who  will  refuse  to  hold  that  poetry,  "as 
being  less  subtile  and  fine,  but  more  simple,  sensuous, 
and  passionate,"  should  have  precedence  of  logic ;  not, 
of  course,  the  mere  "  prosody  of  a  verse,"  as  he  terms  it, 

of  the  race  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without 

dust  and  heat.     Assuredly  we  bring  not  innocence  into  the  world,  we 

bring  impurity  rather ;  that  which  purifies  us  is  trial,  and  trial  is  by  what 

is  contrary.     That  virtue,  therefore,  which  is  but  a  youngling  in  the 

contemplation  of  evil,  and  knows  not  the  utmost  that  vice  promises 

to  her  followers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but  a  blank  virtue,  not  a  pure  ;  her 

1  whiteness  is  but  an  excremental  whiteness,  which  was  the  reason  why 

I   our  sage  and  serious  poet  Spenser  (whom  I  dare  be  known  to  think  a 

t   better  teacher   than   Scotus   or  Aquinas)  describing   true   temperance 

under  the  person  of  Guion,  brings  him  in  with  his  palmer  through  the 

cave  of  mammon,  and  the  bower  of  earthly  bliss,  that  he  might  see,  and 

know,  and  still  abstain.     Since,  therefore,  the  knowledge  and  survey  of 

;  vice  is,  in  this  world,  so  necessary  to  the  constituting  of  human  virtue 

and  the  scanning  of  error  to  the  conformation  of  truth,  how  can  we  more 

)  safely,  and  with  less  danger,  scout  into  the  regions  of  sin  and  falsity, 

?  than  by  reading  all  manner  of  tractates,  and   hearing   all  manner  of 

!  reason." — Areopagitica. 
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but  "  that  sublime  art  which,  in  Aristotle's  poetics,  in 
Horace,  and  the  Italian  commentaries  of  Castlevetro, 
Tasso,  Mazzoni,  and  others,  teaches  what  the  laws  of  a 
true  epic  poem  are,  what  of  a  dramatic,  what  of  a  lyric,  ( 
what  decorum  is,  which  is  the  grand  master-piece  tor. 
observe.  This  would  make  them,"  concludes  Milton,  ij 
"  soon  perceive  what  despicable  creatures  our  common^ 
rhimers  and  play-writers  be,  and  show  them  what  reli-lj 
gious,  what  glorious,  and  magnificent  use  might  be  madeiji 
of  poetry,  both  in  divine  and  human  things." 

165.  This  passage  is  quoted,  because  it  is  desirable 
to  impress  on  the  reader  the  great  expediency,  almost^ 
amounting  to  a  necessity,  that  exists,  for  the  basis  of  a  I 
worthy  education  being,  in  some  sense,  a  poetical  one;| 
that  is,  poetical  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  poetical  J 
as  implying  an  active  exhibition  of  the  moral  laws  of  oue»| 
being.  Seek  not  so  much  to  teach  pupils  to  write  poems^fl 
as  to  enable  them  to  become  poets  in  their  conduct — doersrfl 
of  the  word,  rather  than  hearers  or  repeaters  of  it — em-J 
bodied  images,  indeed,  and  incarnations  of  conscience,  asl 
the  legislator  and  the  law  of  morals,  included  and  involved! 
in  one  being.  This  is  an  idea  which  the  reader  must  bel 
content  with  having  simply  enounced ;  space  now  re-»l 
quiring  that  the  scope  of  the  remaining  argument  shouldil 
be  contracted.  The  practical  poet  is  an  Avatar  yet  to  be  I 
witnessed  —  the  veritable  doer  (7roir)Tr)s)  who  shall  notl 
be  ashamed  to  walk  the  earth  in  the  same  "singing]! 
robes"  of  which  he  is  proud  when  "soaring  in  the  high! 
region  of  his  fancies." 

166.  The  character  of  man  may  be  said  to  have  beecB 
made  for  him,  though  not  (as  in  the  Owenite  doctrine}  I 
by  circumstance,  but  absolutely  previous  to  its  operation.'  I 
whether  as  action  or  reaction.     The  generic  personality, 
according  to  the  sages  of  old,  precedes  the  specific  in- 
dividuality which  the  senses  apprehend ;  and  all  bodilj 
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nanifestation  is  but  an  out-growth  of  pre-figured  faculties 
md  powers,  genially  produced.  The  utmost  art,  or  skill, 
>r  virtue,  to  which  the  individual  can  attain,  is  only  a 
levelopement  of  this  primitive  capacity,  and  the  more  he 
is  limited  in  the  practice  and  perfectionating  of  either, 
he  less  of  the  real  and  true  original  character  is  seen. 
tfo  man  knows  of  what  attainment  or  magnanimity  he  is 
actually  capable  until  he  has  made  proof,  by  utmost  trial, 
t)f  what  he  is,  and  can  be  or  do.  Every  man  of  any 
;vorth  has  almost  audible  suggestions  within  him  of 
powers  yet  unexerted,  abilities  yet  unexercised,  which,  if 
he  had  but  opportunity  for  exhibiting,  would  raise  him 
in  his  own  estimation  and  that  of  the  world.  Let  the 
normal  pupil  see  justice  done  to  himself,  in  his  important 
Relation  with  that  essential  character  of  which  his  acci- 
dental is  but  a  meagre  type,  capable  of  indefinite  im- 
provement ;  and  when  he  becomes  an  educator,  he  shall 
nnd  that  he  will  receive  all  the  respect  and  reward  that 
can  be  desired  by  one  who  honestly  wishes  for  no  more 
than  his  due. 

167.  The  exponent  of  character  is  conduct ;  over  this 
the  normal  pupil  should  himself  keep  diligent  watch  and 
ward.  The  dictates  of  reason,  not  the  proclivities  of 
sense,  should  be  first  heard,  believed  in,  and  obeyed  ;  for 
every  carnal  indulgence  is  a  limitation  of  the  higher 
powers,  as  well  as  a  degradation.  Every  sensual  plea- 
sure is  of  finite  duration,  whereas,  rational  delights  are 
incapable  of  excess,  the  organs  for  such  being  calculated 
for  endless  gratification.  Study  these,  and  so  absorbent 
will  be  their  attraction,  that  time  will  be  wanting  for  the 
lower  joys ;  nay,  it  will  be  needful  to  husband  time  by 
distribution  and  arrangement,  in  order  to  secure  the  de- 
sirable compass  of  knowledge,  and  to  arrive  at  that  point 
of  mental  discipline  where,  according  to  the  bard  of 
Paradise  Lost,    "  those  poets    which  are    counted   most 
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difficult,    will   be   most   facile   and   pleasant  —  Orpheus, 
Hesiod,    Theocritus,   Aratus,  Nicander,  Oppian,  Diony-y 
sius;  and,  in  Latin,  Lucretius,  Manilius,  and  the  rural  i 
part  of  Virgil." 

168.  I  refer  to  Milton's  epistle  again  and  again,  be- 
cause I  desire  strongly,  ardently,  enthusiastically,  andi 
irresistibly  to  recommend  his  entire  plan,  with  such  ad- 1 
ditions  as  modern  literature  suggests,  and  some  of  which  i 
I  have  pointed  out  as  containing  the  proper  method  of  a 
normal  school.  Neither  would  I  considerately  omit  those  i 
gymnastic  exercises  in  which,  as  he  tells  us,  "  English- i 
men  wont  to  excel;"  nor  that  "profit  and  delight"  to 
be  found  "  in  recreating  and  composing  their  travailed  ( 
spirits  with  the  solemn  and  divine  harmonies  of  music  < 
heard  or  learned;  either  whilst  the  skilful  organist  plies  < 
his  grave  and  fancied  descant  in  lo'fty  fugues,  or  the  whole  < 
symphony,  with  artful  and  unimaginable  touches,  adorn  r 
and  grace  the  well-studied  chords  of  some  choice  com-»< 
poser  —  sometimes  the  lute  or  soft  organ  stop  waiting  ii 
on  elegant  voices,  to  religious,  martial,  or  civil  ditties;* 
which,  if  wise  men  and  prophets  be  not  extremely  out,i 
have  a  great  power  over  dispositions  and  manners,  to< 
smooth  and  make  them  gentle  from  rustic  harshness  and* 
distempered  passions."  These  recreations,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  our  great  religious  poet,  I  would  carefully  include* 
among  the  arrangements  of  a  normal  school. 

169.  In  what  has  been  hitherto  written,  the  male  sex* 
has   been  principally  considered ;    but   education  omits » 
not  woman  from  its  benefits;  and,   under  this  head  of 
normal  schools,  the  importance  of  female  education  comes  i 
conveniently  to  be  considered.    It  is  a  question  with  some, 
whether  equality  of  education  is  expedient — whether  that 
which  is  proper  for  the  man  is  equally  proper  for  the  wo- 
man.    Nature,   it  is  said,  has  made  broad  distinctions, 
which  art  should  also  preserve  ;  moreover,  the  chief  glory  , 
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oman  is  not  so  much  to  excel  in  any  one  particular 
rt — to  distinguish  herself  in  any  one  particular  pursuit, 
s  to  exhibit  that  smoothness  and  evenness  of  carriage 
rid  temper  which  we  prize  as  peculiarly  feminine ;   in 
word,  to   realize  that   as  an  excellence  which    Pope 
escribed  as  a  defect — "  to  have  no  character  at  all." 
i'his  is  true;  yet  not  true,  as  an  extreme  opinion  :  I  mean, 
ot  as  excluding  the  propriety  of  females  becoming  poets, 
,r  singers,  or  musicians,  or  painters,  or  even  students  of 
:ience ;   for,  in  all  these,  woman  is  capable  of  attain- 
ing eminence,  and  has  attained  it.      It  probably  is  re- 
quired by  our  conceptions  of  female  propriety,  that  the 
fciercise  of  talent  should  be  less  ostentatiously  professed, 
kbd  that  it  should  be  seldomer  used  as  a  trade,  by  the 
Ifemale  than  by  the  male ;  but  we  must  not  be  too  nicely 
lad  ideally  refined  in  our  practical  notions  on  this  point. 
■  he  cultivation  and  exhibition  of  talent  is  frequently  all 
pat  unmarried  females  have  to  depend  on  for  subsistence  ; 
Ind  it  would,  surely,  be  hard  to  deprive  them  of  a  com- 
mon advantage.     If,  however,  we  insist  on  being  ideal  in 
Ijur  opinions,  the  rule  applies  to  both  sexes.    Nor  of  talent 
lor  virtue,  by  either  sex,  should  a  worldly  business  be 
l*iade  from  motives  of  profit — the  moral  standard  of  both 
3  lowered  by  their  being  >mixed  up  with  the  sordid  in- 
terests of  the  market.     Every  ingenuous  mind  feels  that 
Where  is  something  degrading  in  a  man's  making  a  trade 
kf  authorship  ;  a  sentiment  so  generally  impressed,  that 
-ivery  writer  of  any  pretension  thinks  it  expedient,  in 
>rder  to  stand  well  with  the  public,  ostensibly  to  assume 
position  aloof  from   the  vulgar  lure  of  gain  and   the 
necessity  of  labour.     The  pecuniary  benefit  arising  from 
rtistic  exertion  should  seem  to  flow  from  it  as  an  acci- 
dent, and  not  be  substantially  blended  with  it ;  with  what 
•ught  in  prudence  to  appear  but   a   generous  desire  to 
jlease,  or  a  noble  ambition  of  self-improvement. 
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171.  In  a  wisely-constituted  and  vigilantly  conducted 
normal  school  it  would  be  well,  perhaps,  that  the  adult 
pupils  should  consist  of  both  sexes  ;  that,  by  the  com^ 
munion  of  the  two  classes  of  minds,  the  deficiencies  o 
either  may  be  supplied;  that  the  roughness  of  one  mai 
be  ameliorated,  and  the  weakness  of  the  other  supported 
Until  man  has  come  into  moral  and  intellectual  interi 
course  with  woman,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  his  edu 
cation  has  begun,  much  less  is  complete ;  he  is  yet  ai 
imperfect  creature  in  his  single  nature,  and  wants  yet  thi 
mirror  in  which  be  can  contemplate  himself  as  a  livm 
image.  Narcissus,  I  take  it,  would  have  been  a  ba< 
schoolmaster;  and  the  purely  self-contemplative  maidei 
would  make  an  equally  inefficient  schoolmistress. 

172.  That  education  would  advance  more  quickly  bj 
the  union  of  the  two  sexes  in  one  academy,  is  beyonc 
doubt  —  the  experience  of  many  families  can  attest  th 
fact  of  rapid  progress  where  boys  and  girls  have  bee 
educated  together.  Females  arrive  to  maturity  of  mini 
and  body  at  an  earlier  age  than  youths  of  the  sterne 
sex ;  and,  by  the  natural  advance  that  they  make  i 
their  studies,  lead  on  young  men  by  a  species  of  emuW 
tion  and  rivalry  more  in  harmony  with  the  moral  nature 
than  that  which  is  excited  in  schools  exclusively  mal< 
It  is  altogether  more  graceful  and  sportive,  less  selfish - 
softer ;  without  malice,  and  free  from  pain. 

173.  The  presence  of  law  would,  doubtless,  be  in 
peratively  required  in  such  an  establishment,  but 
must  be  that  quality  of  law  which  comports  with  liberty 
the  fullest  liberty  must  be  granted,  only  licence  shoul 
be  restrained  :  injudicious  restraint  would  produce 
evil  that  it  was  designed  to  prevent.  Man,  like  Go 
must  in  his  arrangements  leave  something  to  the  exercii 
of  personal  temperance;  virtue  must  be  tried  and  temr. 
ed,  in  order   to   be   proved  and  assured.     The  norm; 
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ool  is  one  of  probation  for  the  world ;  unless  the 
character  has  stood  firm  against  the  assaults  of  evil  in 
that  limited  sphere,  in  the  larger  it  will  be  sure  to 
transgress.  Nor  should  the  great  truth  be  forgotten, 
that  the  society  of  virtuous  women  has  ever  been  the 
young  man's  best  safeguard,  against  the  seductions  of  the 
frail  and  the  wanton. 

174.  The  normal  school  now  proposed  should,  in  con- 
sideration of  its  public  importance,  be  an  establishment 
assisted  by  the  legislature,  and  possessed  of  authority. 
It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  if  the  normal  masters  and 
pupils  were  understood  to  form  a  corporate  body,  with  all 
the  powers  and  privileges  that  usually  attach  to  such, 
•r  would  this  be  advancing  too  high  a  claim  for  the 
cher ;  for,  originally,  the  educator  was  a  member  of 
e  clerisy,    and  even  at   this  day  it  is  possible  for  a 
hoolmaster  to  procure  a  licence  from  the  ecclesiastical 
urt,  at  Doctor's  Commons,  by  way  of  diploma,  quali- 
ing  him  to  teach.     Now  the  educator,  at  present,  sus- 
1  tains  a  position  beneath  that  of  the  clergyman.     In  this, 
however,  he  but  shares  the  fortune  of  other  professors  of 
science  and  knowledge.     These  all  belonged  at  first  to 
v  what  our  Queen  Elizabeth  called  the  third  estate  of  the 
»•  realm,  to  whom,  in  the  language  of  Coleridge,  was  de- 
f  puted    the    duty  of  rearing   emphatically   men  for   the 
[  state ;  to  the  other  two  orders  being  reserved  the  task 
i  of  forming  citizens.     This  third  estate  was  an  order  con- 
sisting of  many  and  variously  qualified  members,  charged 
with  the  conservation,  enlargement,  and   promotion    of 
I  knowledge,  both  physical  and  moral,  as  also  the  diffusion 
1  of  it  throughout  the  whole  community.     Of  the  moral 
i  sciences,   the  supplement  and  complement,   as  the   old 
'■  writers  say,  being  theology,  the  main  attention  was  paid 
to  that  branch  of  their  duties  which  had  religious  objects 
|  in    view  ;  and,    accordingly,    that   portion    of  the    third 
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estate  which  is  now  embodied  in  our  national  church 
acquired  earliest  the  most  weight,  and  has  preserved 
a  perpetual  importance  ;  but  the  national  clerisy  primi- 
tively included  all  other  teachers  as  well  as  the  theolo- 
gian; all  clerkly  men,  in  fact,  whether  lawyers,  jurists,! 
physicans,  musicians,  architects,  naturalists,  or  mathema- 
ticians. In  this,  as  in  other  occupations,  whether  of 
head  or  hand,  a  division  of  labour,  in  the  course  of  time, 
supervenes ;  and  thus  the  different  studies  first  included 
under  one  title  and  comprehended  in  one  system  of  na- 
tional education,  become  split  into  different  professions.; 
Previous  to  such  division,  however,  it  is  admitted  thati 
the  general  funds  belonging  to  the  system  were  applicable 
to  three  purposes  (t.  e.)  "  the  maintenance  of  universities 
and  great  schools  of  liberal  learning — of  a  pastor,  pres- 
byter, or  parson, — and  also  of  a  schoolmaster,  in  every 
parish." 

175.  Would  it  not  have  been  well  if,  as  in  Scotland, 
the  schoolmaster  had  been  in  England  ultimately  ca- 
pable of  succeeding  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  parish, 
as  a  reward  for  his  competency  and  good  behaviour? 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clearly  desirable  that  the  educator' 
of  the  present  day  should  be  qualified  in  all  moral  and* 
intellectual  appointments  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  it  worth! 
his  while,  that  he  should  be  restored  to  his  clerical  rank 
in  the  state — I  mean,  emphatically,  as  distinguished  fromi 
the  church.  The  theological  branch  has  been  pro- 
vided for,  and  has  maintained  and  possesses  its  dignity,, 
its  revenues,  and  its  privileges ;  *the  professors  of  the 
other  branches  should  now  be  placed  on  a  similar  foot- 
ing, and  by  the  incorporation  of  normal  schools  this- 
purpose  could  be  effected.  Public  funds  should  be- 
voted  for  the  promotion  of  these  objects,  for  recom- 
pensing the  professors,  and  for  supporting  the  pupils. 

176.  The  principle  of  association  is  peculiarly  English,! 
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but  hitherto  its  direction  has  been  chiefly  mercantile. 
Surely  it  might  easily  be  made  to  take  an  educational 
form,  and  in  its  new  shape  meet  with  parliamentary 
sanction  and  assistance.  The  objects  and  purposes  are 
eminently  national ;  and  a  little  earnestness,  a  little  en- 
thusiasm, might  be  well  excited  in  favour  of  such  a 
project. 
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177.  Having  thus  completely  restored  to  the  edu- 
cator his  political  and  social  importance,  by  rendering 
him  meritorious  in  his  character,  his  pursuits,  and   his 
attainments,  we  have  completed  the  man  of  taste,  fur- 
nished with  knowledge,  and  licensed  to  instruct  others. 
But  the  plan  thus  traced  is  as  yet  an  idea ; — an  educator 
all  along  is  pre- supposed  as  the  founder  and  master  of 
the  normal   school.     Where,  and  what  manner  of  man 
is  he  ?     What  manner  of  man,  indeed  !     The  section 
of  the  argument  to  which  we  have  now  arrived,  will 
not   logically  permit  that   we   should  consider   him.  as 
needing  to  be  educated  himself.     This  were  to  retraverse 
the  ground  that  we   have   already  travelled.      No !  he 
must  be  a  man  already  perfected,  fully  instructed,  or 
pre-disposed  for  the  appointed  work ; — in  a  word,  a  Man 
of  Genius.     It  has  already  been  urged,  that  the  highest 
i  genius    is   not  a  dispensable  condition  for   the  highest 
educator ;  and  here  the  highest  genius,  in  its  normal  form, 
(that  in  which  the  individual  is  raised  above  all  conven- 
tion, and  recognised  as  a  law  unto  himself,)  is  decidedly 
and  imperatively  required.    All  the  powers  and  faculties — 
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all  the  energies  and  inspirations  of  an  originator — are 
demanded  for  the  work  proposed.  Whatever  is  creative, 
whatever  is  inventive,  whatever  is  associative,  will  bei 
put  in  requisition  :  less  than  the  whole  amount  will  fail 
to  supply  wants,  subdue  difficulties,  and  remove  oppo-( 
sitions.  For  this  is  altogether  a  new  thing  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  that  we  propose — a  Normal  School  that  shall 
fulfil  what  the  idea  requires,  and  that  shall  lead  to  results 
such  as  have  never  been  realised.  And  now  we  want,  so 
to  speak,  the  normal  man,  to  set  it  going,  to  guide  itsi 
progress,  and  to  guard  its  issues. 

178.  Verily,  it  is  hard  to  make  any  institution  what  it 
ought  to  be;  and,  precisely,  for  this  reason,  that  it  is 
even  harder  to  find  the  only  individual  fit  to  project  and 
govern  the  uses  and  proceedings  of  such  an  establish- 
ment, namely,  a  man,  at  all  points,  what  he  ought  to  be  \ 
I  presume  not,  therefore,  to  say  where  the  phoenix  may 
be  found ;  but,  in  order  that  he  may  be  known  when  dis* 
covered,  if  discoverable,  I  deem  it  fit  to  describe  the  cha-i 
racteristics  by  which  he  should  be  distinguished. 

1 79.  Such  a  man  of  genius  as  I  now  contemplate,  musfc 
be  one  according  to  the  most  enlarged  scope  of  the  term? 
he  must  not  only  be  possessed  of  genius  intellectually  but; 
morally.  He  must  not  be  a  man  whose  conception  oi 
education  is  satisfied  with  providing  for  the  different 
branches  of  knowledge ;  he  must  require  that  their  con 
nection  with  the  stem  shall  be  maintained,  so  that  the 
normal  pupil  may  handle  the  living  boughs,  bearing  leaf 
and  blossom  on  the  tree,  and  not  sapless  twigs  separated* 
from  the  root  and  trunk.  He  will  not  be  content  with 
dead  logomachies  —  with  theories,  with  systems,  withl 
manipulative  processes,  with  analytic  guesses,  with  ver-r™ 
bal  articulations,  with  empiricism  learned  or  unlearned 
but  will  appeal,  in  all  cases,  to  the  law  and  to  the  testi- 
mony, referring  every  fact  and  word,  as  a  sign,  to  an  idea, 
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every  idea  to  a  u  mandement  eternel,"  as  the  normal 

of  creation,  generating,  inspiring,  and  ruling.    Such 

a  one  will  endeavour   to  evoke  the  yet  dormant  spirit 

of  Christianity ;  and,  in  the  glorious  possibilities  of  its 

i  awaking,  will  provide  for  an  academy  that  shall  more 

|  than  equal  the  best  of  the  schools  of  Greece,  and  include 

•  whatever  Platonist  and  Stoic  could  imagine  or   desire, 

I  with  more  than  they  ever  dared  expect — the  sanction  of 
/Divinity  itself. 
180.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  such  a  man,  acting  in 
the  spirit  of  his  Divine  Master,  will  look  for  little,  and 
heed  less,  aid  from  the  mighty  and  the  opulent.  I  can 
imagine  him  selecting  from  the  orphans  of  our  work- 
houses, healthy  and  promising  youths  of  both  sexes,  from 
twelve  to  fourteen*  years  of  age,  and  rearing  them,  by  an  all- 
inclusive  method  of  education,  into  stature  and  strength 
fit  for  the  work.  He  would  find  in  such  otherwise  out- 
casts of  society,  individuals  whose  only  interest  would  lie 
in  their  self-devotion  to  the  duties,  and  the  labours,  pre- 
scribed by  the  design  and  intention,  and  final  cause,  of  the 
establishment.  Seven  t  years  would  make  of  pupils  such 
as  these  first-rate  educators,  whose  character  and  sub- 
sistence would  depend  on  their  proficiency  alone,  and 
who  would  only  be  held  in  estimation  according  as  they 
were  qualified  for  the  office  for  which  they  had  been 
prepared.  Sublime  benevolence !  Such  an  act  as  the 
initiative  proceeding  of  such  an  institution  would  appeal 
to  the  charities  of  all  Christian  hearts.  Private  dona- 
tions and  parliamentary  grants  would  follow  without  f  br- 
other effort.  Attracted,  at  first,  by  the  philanthropic 
spectacle  into  attention,  the  national  importance  of  the 
project,  and  the  general  benefit  accruing  to  the  commu- 

*  The  adjudicator  of  these  Essays  margins  this  proposition, — "  four 
to  seven." 

t  And  this, — c<  fourteen."     These  suggestions  deserve  consideration. 
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nity  from  directing  to  purposes  of  the  noblest  utilityr 
the  efforts  of  a  class  of  persons  generally  abandoned  to 
doubtful  pursuits  would,  at  length,  become  irresistibly 
demonstrative,  evident,  and  exemplary. 

181.  Such  a  man  of  genius  as  is  now  contemplated^ 
will  proceed  with  faith  and  hope  for  his  celestial  leadei 
and  guardians  in  all  his  undertakings.  Tempted  by 
no  doubts,  warped  by  no  suspicions,  he  will  trust  in  all- 
generous  impulses,  confide  in  all-magnanimous  motivi 
and  thoroughly  believe  in  God's  blessing  on  all-gracious 
purposes.  He  will,  therefore,  suffer  no  charge  of  enthu- 
siasm, no  impeachment  of  fanaticism,  no  accusation  o: 
extravagance,  to  stop  him  in  the  prosecution  of  a  grant 
idea — such,  for  instance,  as  the  preceding  paragraph 
attempts  to  embody.  Supported  by  the  rectitude  of  hin 
intentions,  and  a  consciousness  of  the  Divine  presence,  W 
will  feel  his  vocation  sure,  his  walk  safe,  his  duty  well 
fined,  and  his  desires  supremely  sanctioned. 

182.  Thus  protected,  thus  animated,  the  man  of  geniiuu 
nevertheless,  will  not  proudly  deem  himself  exclusively 
gifted ;  he  will  recognise  the  attribute  as  rightfully  thii 
common  property  of  man,  though  some  by  accident  ma;i 
be  deprived  of  the  means  of  cultivating  it,  and  as  po> 
tentially  existing  in  the  large  majority :  he  will,  there 
fore,  look  on  all  the  human  family  as  brethren,  and  pan 
takers  of  the  gift  in  which  he  shines  as  an  elder  son  c 
the  Universal  Parent.     All  the  tribes  of  men  are  to  hin 
children  of  genius,  and  from  every  man  he  will  expect  in 
dications  of  genial  aptitude,  and  esteem  them  as  earnest 
of  great  promise.     He  will  endeavour  to  unfold  "  th 
high  capacious  powers"  that  lie  involved  in  the  humai 
being.     But  it  is  probable  that,  in  each  individual  pupi{ 
he  will  be  contented   with   cultivating  one  art  or  on) 
science  only,  in  a  prerogative  manner.     "  Art  is  long 
and  life  is  short ;"  it  is,  therefore,  not  likely  that  ther 
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should  be  many  capable  of  excelling  in  many  studies.  In 
3ne  thing  one  person  may  become  eminent,  but  a  general 
jacquaintance  with  the  outlying  domain  of  knowledge  is, 
n  addition,  highly  expedient.  The  particular  pursuit  will 
oe  better  understood  by  an  enlargement  of  the  informa- 
tion beyond  its  exact  boundaries.  In  a  word,  one  thing 
should  be  attended  to  and  well  learned ;  all  other  things 
should  be  looked  at  and  sported  with.  One  must  be 
made  the  business  of  life,  the  other  should  variously 
occupy  its  leisure. 

I  183.  The  man  of  genius  has  equal  reverence  for  woman 
ind  childhood ;  he  fails  not  to  perceive  how  suited  each 
s  for  the  other  in  the  relation  of  tutor  and  pupil.  No 
[nan  can  sympathize  with  a  child's  feelings  so  truly — 
so  intimately  as  woman ;  he  is  deficient  in  the  kindness 
fcvhich  in  her  overflows ;  from  her  heart  she  pours  out 
nourishment  to  the  infant  mind  which  man's  intellect  in 
vain  attempts  to  supply ;  nay,  he  wants  for  himself  that 
bailk  of  kindness  which  he  would  impart ;  it  is  his  great- 
est need,  without  it  he  is  comfortless ;  it  is  not  his  to 
»ive,  but  to  receive  for  his  own  solace ;  and  equally  to 
aim  and  to  the  child  it  must  be  communicated  by 
wroman.  No  education  from  which  the  mother,  virtually 
>r  actually,  is  excluded,  can  suffice  and  satisfy ;  no  edu- 
cation can  be  normal  in  which  woman  has  no  part ;  for 
tvithout  her,  though  the  understanding  may  be  brought 
put,  the  will,  which  yields  not  to  hard  and  harsh  motives, 
but  to  soft  and  inviting  spontaneities — which  does  not  and 
jcannot  respond  to  mere  intellectual  teaching,  but  answers 
ipnly  to  sympathetic  persuasions,  must  remain  compara- 
tively dormant.  Weak  are  all  intellectual  efforts,  however 
pure;  impotent  as  a  principle  is  the  understanding,  in 
(comparison  with  the  vitalizing  will  that  shows  itself  in  a 
(certain  flow  of  soul — an  ever-murmuring  and  gushing 
»ove.     A  fountain  of  sentiment  and  affection  is  the  heart 
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of  woman,  a  well  of  sympathy  and  a  spring  of  feeling 
and  these,  in  their  flow,  will  seek  and  find  the  corr 
spondent  sources  and  tendencies  in  the  bosom  of  the  pup 
rushing  and  mingling,  and,  in  blended  union,  strengthe 
ing  and  accelerating  each  other,  until  a  mutual  influen 
is  irresistibly  established.  Man  may  excellently  contrive 
and  modify,  and  govern  the  external  arrangement 
intercourse  of  society ;  but  it  belongs  to  woman  to  give 
life  to  those  mysterious  emotions  of  which,  while  th 
spiritually  communicate,  it  can  be  truly  said,  that  "  de 
answereth  unto  deep,"  though  not,  as  in  the  outer  world 
in  the  storm  of  passion,  but  in  the  calm  and  unclouded 
ether  of  interior  consciousness.  From  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  to  her  belongs  the  province  of  internal  feeling — sht 
reigns  not  over  but  in  the  human  bosom ;  and  still  shd 
maintains  this  prerogative,  though  man  do  much  to  de* 
grade  her,  both  by  commission  and  omission : — though 
much  she  languish  and  perish  for  want  of  genuine  exer* 
cise,  still  is  she  the  priestess  of  love  and  the  angel  of  life 
184.  The  man  of  genius  will,  therefore,  perceive  a 
once  the  strong  expediency  of  educating  the  sexes  to< 
gether,  whatever  prejudices  may  possess  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant  and  profane  against  it.  His  mind,  however,  wil 
be  readily  inventive  of  the  form  of  law,  in  consistence 
with  liberty,  that  will  be  required  according  to  the  exh 
gencies  of  time  and  place,  and  the  emergencies  of  pan 
ticular  occasions.  Many  of  these  will  war  against  th4 
thorough  and  immediate  working-out  of  his  plan ;  bu> 
he  will  feel  and  act  on  the  principle,  that  whenever  tin 
accidents  of  the  social  life  operate  against  divine  laws 
it  is  society  that  must  needs  alter  its  arrangements! 
as  the  decrees  of  the  Most  High  are  not  susceptible  o 
change.  In  proportion  as  society  improves  in  civilizatior 
has  man  increased  in  respect  for  woman ;  and  the  advan 
tage  of  her  co-operation  in  the  practice  of  education  if 
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great,  that,  whatever  distinction  society  may  yet  re- 
cognize between  the  rights  of  the  sexes,  her  authority  in 
a  normal  school  permits  of  no  diminution — admits  of  no 
superior.  There  are  spiritual  desires  which  only  she  can 
gratify,  and  without  which  the  mental  and  moral  nature 
tof  a  human  being  remains  incomplete.  Both  as  pupil 
.<&nd  as  teacher,  the  principles  of  truly  normal  education 
Require  the  female ;  a  rational  union  of  the  sexes  work- 
ing together  for  an  end  divine  in  itself,  and  by  means  the 
best  calculated  in  the  world  for  the  promotion  of  the 
virtues  of  both. 

185.  It  is  as  a  moral  teacher  that  the  woman's  services 
will  be  most  valuable  ;  for  is  she  not  emphatically  the 
moral  teacher  of  the  race  ?  why  not  then  of  a  school  ? 
The  perception  of  beauty  in  a  virtuous  female  has  amoral 
charm  for  the  eye  of  youth,  that  nothing  can  exceed. 
fMen  work  better  in  the  peculiarly  intellectual  and  physi- 
cal worlds,  but  women  are  superior  in  moral  tact  and 
^discrimination.  Woman  should  be  permitted,  both  by 
example  and  precept,  to  be  the  moral  teacher  of  a  truly 
normal  school.  Christian  morals  taught  by  female  lips 
icease  to  be  syllogistic  disputations,  and  become  at  once 
living  principles,  receiving  illustration  not  only  in  the  pic- 
tures of  fancy,  and  the  moving  shapes  of  strong  imagina- 
tion, but  in  the  affectionate  reality,  true  loving-kindness, 
good-will,  and  well-being,  which  live  in  woman.  Nothing 
merely  representative,  but  all  is  essential,  voluntary,  be- 
nevolent, in  the  character  and  conduct  of  a  genuine  wo- 
man. That  the  correspondent  virtues  may  spring  up 
and  be  nurtured  in  the  normal  pupil,  female  companion- 
ship is  indispensable.  "It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone."  There  are  certain  faculties  in  man  which  cannot 
receive  developement  at  all  without  female  agency ; 
thereby  will,  in  the  form  of  love,  pure,  undefiled,  and 
virgin,   is  educed ;  and  without  it,  the  voluntary  power 
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remains  in  abeyance.  But  thus  educed,  kindliness,  sym- 
pathy, the  affections  and  the  feelings,  are  quickened  in  the 
human  bosom;  and  many  otherwise  excellent  schools  have 
failed  from  the  want  of  the  moral  sentiments  that  can 
only  be  thus  instilled.  The  intellectual  man  is  hard,  um 
kind,  disputative ;  nay,  his  morality  is  severe ;  but  that 
of  woman  is  gentle  as  herself,  bland,  persuasive,  soft,  and) 
glowing  and  good. 

186.  The  man  of  genius  will  apportion  his  means  to  hit 
ends.  As  his  end  will  be  to  exhibit  and  bring  forth  in- 
tegral humanity  in  both  sexes,  he  will  provide  for  itgt 
three-fold  nature,  as  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
Now,  no  single  individual  will  be  able  to  act  in  all  these 
capacities  on  an  entire  school.  Having  provided  for  the 
moral  department,  he  will  confide  the  intellectual  to  the 
intellectual  teacher,  and  the  physical  to  him  who  hasi 
made  the  senses  with  their  organs  and  uses  his  chiei 
study.  Nevertheless,  of  all  three  orders  of  teachers,  in- 
tellectuality and  morality  must  be  required,  and  each  will 
be  expected  to  attend  all  the  classes  of  which  the  school 
is  composed.  But,  in  reference  to  that  which  he  is  de- 
signed to  impart,  he  must  be  himself  especially  qualified;! 
for  if  a  mathematician  be  required  to  teach  mathematics,- 
is  it  not  reasonable  that  a  just  man  should  be  demandedi 
to  teach  justice,  a  wise  man  to  teach  wisdom,  a  loving, 
nature  to  teach  love? 

187.  Of  all  qualifications,  the  man  of  genius  wanted  for 
the  initiator  of  normal  schools  will  most  manifest  the  sub-> 
lime  attribute  of  love.  He  will  shine  with  amiability,  het 
will  glow  with  charity  ;  verily,  he  will  show  that  he  has1 
sucked  milk  from  the  fount  of  human  kindness,  at  the 
breasts  of  his  mother.  None  shall  doubt  that  the  man  of 
genius  was  "  one  of  woman  born ;"  and  in  the  exercise 
of  that  divine  beneficence  whereby  he  shall  be  gloriously  | 
distinguished,  he  "  will  suffer  long  and  be  kind,  he  will 
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envy  not,  vaunt  not  himself,  be  not  puffed  up,  shall  not 
t  behave  himself  unseemly,  seek  not  his  own,  be  not  easily 
provoked,  think  no  evil,  rejoice  not  in  iniquity,  but  re- 
4  joice  in  the  truth,  bear  all  things,  believe  all  things,  hope 
\  all  things,  endure  all  things." 

1188.  But  an  obvious  objection,  and  a  final  one,  if  it  can- 
Ijnot  be  rebutted,  presents  itself.  The  work  proposed,  it 
J  will  be  said,  cannot  proceed,  because  the  men  or  the  man 
•wanted  for  the  work  cannot  be  found.  Before  answering 
the  objection,  I  submit,  that  it  may  reasonably  be  de- 
manded;—  Is  the  work  itself  wanted?  If  so,  think 
we  then  so  meanly  of  the  divine  government,  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Almighty  wisdom  and  goodness  will  permit 
a  great  Christian  want  to  remain  without  remedy? — nay, 
inspire  men  with  a  strong  and  general  desire  that  shall 
never  be  gratified  ?  This  were  not  at  all  according  to  the 
analogy  of  Providence  ;  in  the  history  whereof,  say,  What 
hath  it  cared  for,  indeed,  but  the  education  of  the  human 
race  ?  For  this,  have  seers  and  martyrs  been  appointed  ; 
for  this,  battles  and  sieges,  war  and  truce,  commerce  and 
peace,  ay,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace  himself,  who  never- 
theless came  to  send  a  sword  upon  the  earth — for  this 
have  all  things  and  all  men.been  commissioned.  The  final  tirtttit 
cause  of  creation  itself  is  none  other  than  that  the  Divine  ^VA  eJ" 
image  shall  be  multiplied  in  the  person  of  every  man,  and  *^a  H 
the  great  Author  of  our  being  reign  as  the  Supreme  Edu-  "'»^*y- 
cator,  in  the  temple  of  every  human  heart. 

189.  In  the  time  appointed,  He  will  provide  the  man 
specially  fitted  for  the  eligible  labour,  and  also  the  means 
by  which  it  may  be  promoted  and  completed ;  until  when, 
it  behoves  us  to  work  on  in  hope,  faithfully  endeavouring 
to  approximate  the  standard  of  perfection  in  all  our  pro- 
jects ;  above  all,  not  forgetting  charity,  nor  stinting  the 
exercise  of  the  benevolence  that  we  profess.  In  fine,  be 
this  accepted  as  the  canon  by  which  the  whole  inquiry 
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should  be  regulated,  namely ;    that  will  always 

FOUND  THE  MOST  EXPEDIENT  IN  THE  END  WHICH  IS  TI 
MOST  RIGHTEOUS  IN  THE  BEGINNING;  AND  THOSE  MEA* 
THE  BEST  CALCULATED  FOR  A  GENEROUS  PURPOSE  WHIC 

are  most  generous  in  themselves.    "The  liberal 
deviseth  liberal  things,  and   by  liberal  things   shall 
stand." 


CONCLUSION. 


190.  It  now  remains  to  declare  the  sum  of  the  whole 
matter,  with  such  additional  proofs  and  illustrations  as 
may  suggest  themselves  on  a  review  of  the  argument, 
and  such  an  application  of  the  results  as  may  stimulate 
the  reader  to  do  his  part  in  practically  realising  the 
great  and  important  end  for  which  this  essay  has  been 
undertaken. 

191.  That  there  is  improvement  in  the  progress  of 
society,  and  in  the  successive  states  of  the  world,  is  now 
a  theory  generally  conceded,  and  faith  piously  antici- 
pates a  period  of  mundane  consummation,  when  the  will 
of  God  shall  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  That 
"a  state  of  society  is  conceivable  almost  as  superior  to 
that  of  England  in  these  days,  as  that  itself  is  superior 
to  the  condition  of  the  tattooed  Britons,  or  of  the  nor- 
thern pirates  from  whom  we  are  descended, *'  is  declared 
to  be  a  reasonable  position  by  even  such  a  prudential 
writer  as  Dr.  Southey,  who,  moreover,  adds  that  the 
belief  a  is  supported  by  that  general  improvement  (al- 
ways going  on  if  it  be  regarded  on  the  large  scale)  to 
which  all  history  bears  witness." 

192.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  an  instance  of  the  same 
general  fact,  that  the  end,  and  method,   and  quality  of 
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tion  proposed  in  the  present  day,  differ  much  from 
e  designed  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Dr. 
ey  thought  that  the  scope  and  aim  of  education  was 
mplished  if  parents  provided  for  their  offspring,  in 
lower  classes,  apprenticeships,  services,  or  other  re- 
ar employment ;  in  the  middle  classes,  professions  or 
(independences ;  and  in  the  higher  classes,  inheritances 
and  public  situations.  A  reasonable  provision  for  the 
happiness  of  a  child  was  demanded,  but  only  in  respect 
of  outward  condition,  and  this  was  supposed  to  require 
three  things  —  "a  situation  suited  to  his  habits  and  rea- 
sonable expectations,  a  competent  provision  for  the  ex- 
igences of  that  situation,  and  a  probable  security  for  his 
virtue."  The  first  two  articles,  it  was  stated,  would 
vary  with  the  condition  of  the  parent :  a  situation  some- 
what approaching  in  rank  and  condition  to  the  parent's 
own,  or,  where  that  was  not  practicable,  similar  to  what 
other  parents  of  like  condition  provide  for  their  children, 
bounded  the  reasonable,  as  well  as  (generally  speaking) 
the  actual  expectations  of  the  child,  and  therefore  was 
adjudged  to  contain  the  extent  of  the  parent's  obligation. 
This  was  the  extreme  point  to  which  the  moralist  of  that 
time  carried  the  duty  of  the  parent  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion ;  it  was  limited  to  the  production  of  the  tradesman, 
the  professional  man,  and  the  functionary.  In  the  short 
period  that  has  since  elapsed,  a  more  generous  purpose 
has  been  generally  proposed  as  the  end  of  education. 
Many  events  have  concurred  in  giving  an  impetus  to  the 
public  mind,  and  it  has  already  conceived  an  idea  of 
l  man  abstracted  from  his  secular  employment,  and  now 
demands  the  cultivation  of  the  humanity  in  each,  irre- 
spective of  worldly  occupation,  and  as  the  basis  that 
must  be  previously  laid,  in  order  that  the  business  of 
life  may  be  conducted  with  credit  and  comfort.  This 
improvement  in  the  state  of  popular  opinion  affords  good 
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ground  to  hope  that  education  will  achieve  a  charact 
of  excellence  unknown  in  this  country  hitherto,  and  thi 
the  profession  of  the  educator  will  rise  in  the  genei 
estimation  and  his  own. 

193.  Opinion,    then,  has    declared   that   the   child  isi 
born  for  other  uses  than  those  of  this  world  only,  and 
that  every  man  has  duties  with  relation  to  himself  and' 
also  to  his  God,  as  well  as  to  his  neighbour;  and  that,' 
consequently,  to  educate  a  pupil  for  the  market  alone,  U 
inexpedient  and  injudicious,  if  not  unjust.     Man,  as  man, 
stands  as  it   were  a  link  between    heaven    and   earth, 
associated  at  both  extremes ;  and  in  this  double  manner  r 
it  may  be  predicated  that  each  human  being  is  held  up 
to  heaven,  and  held  down  to  earth,  by  cords  varying  in  i 
different  proportions  in  each.    The  moral  powers,  accord- 
ingly,  are  never  left  alone  in  man,  but  they  are  sup- 
ported and  nourished  by  that  which  is  above  them  ;  and, 
thus  preserved  and  animated,  become  prolific  with  the 
rational  principles  and  the  intellectual  rules  to  which  thi 
judgments  of  the  mind  and  the  perceptions  of  the  sense 
are  subject.     The  expediency  of  attending  to  these  rel 
lations  of  the  human  being,  in  regard  to  education,  its 
ends  and  objects,  will  not  now  be  disputed.     The  dis- 
satisfaction arising  from  the  want  of  such  attention,  on 
the  parts  equally  of  parents,  preceptors,  and  children,  is  I 
too  generally  felt  to  admit  of  doubt ;  but,  probably,  suffi- 
cient dependence  is  not  habitually  placed  on  the  Divine 
goodness,   without  which,   the  advantages  of  education  i 
itself  will  result  in  enlarged  miseries,  and  the  power  it 
gives  become  only  an  increased  capacity  of  doing  and  1 
suffering  wrong — a  still  extending  circle  of  wretchedness 
and  evil.      Reference   should  constantly  be   made  to  a 
Power  higher  than  the  heavens  in   and  from  all  that  is 
acted  under  them.     Education  may  modify  the  faculties 
of  man,  but  God  alone  can  regenerate  him  in  his  inmost 
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essence.  It  is  our  faith,  with  the  poet  Wordsworth,  that 
the  Supreme  Wisdom  is  peculiarly  present  to  and  in  the 
instinct  of  the  child,  preserving  its  will,  at  it  were,  invo- 
t  luntarily  free,  as  it  had  already  given  to  it  unasked  free- 
dom. Happy  estate  of  infancy! — soon  the  boy,  the 
t  youth,  the  man,  in  the  voluntary  exercise  of  this  liberty 
fcbecome  slaves  by  reason  of  their  own  volitions ;  and 
I  needs  must! 

194.  After  education  has  done  all  it  can,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  man  yet  is  what  he  was;  his 
essential  personality  has  not  been  changed,  though  his 
selfishness  may  have  been  so  mitigated  as  to  render  him 
less  exclusive,  less  unlovable,  less  unloving.  Operating 
in  the  negative  sphere  of  the  outward,  education  works 
negatively,  not  positively ;  a  superior  and  absolute  power, 
equally  above  and  within  the  being  of  man,  is  needed 
for  the  purely  affirmative  developement  of  that  "  which 
passeth  show,"  which  no  worldly,  no  natural  influence 
can  reach,  and  is,  indeed,  only  accessible  to  the  Divine 
Spirit. 

195.  Acknowledging  in  all  educational  processes  the 
Supreme  Educator,  who  is  not  afar  off,  but  nigh  unto 
every  one  of  us,  it  behoves  us  to  be  specially  solicitous 
concerning  the  end  proposed  in  education  ;  that  it  be, 
in  all  respects,  agreeable  to  the  Divine  Will  and  Law. 
Properly  esteemed,  it  will  no  doubt  cause  the  professors 
of  education  to  partake  of  its  importance.  It  will  also 
give  the  means  their  value,  and  point  to  the  only  valid 
surety,  without  which  the  vessel  of  education,  with  its 
cargo  of  means,  educator  and  all  on  board,  must  suffer 
shipwreck.  With  natures  needing  regeneration,  it  is 
evident  that  the  first  and  last  appeal  must  lie  to  that 
only  Power  which  is  capable  of  converting  and  changing 
the  rebellious  sinner  into  an  obedient  saint.  The  change 
thus  produced  on  the  pupil  will  be  reflected  in  all  below 
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him,  and  will  be  seen  as  in  a  mirror  in  those  modes  withi 
which  education  has  to  do — for  only  as  a  subordinate i 
and  conditioning  agent  is  education  available  ;  the  essen-i 
tial  good,  though  produced  in  concurrence  with  its  re- 
sults, is  the  offspring  of  the  Father  of  Spirits. 

196.  Let  the  human  educator  beware,  notwithstanding" 
the  main  argument  of  our  discourse,  of  unduly  relying; 
on  the  estimation  in  which  his  profession  may  be  heldJ 
He  ought  even  to  feel  indifferent  to  it,  and  rise  superior* 
to  every  consideration,  save  that  of  his  high  calling  as 
a  man  and  a  minister  of  Providence  to  his  fellow  menj 
He  alone  will  be  worthy  of  estimation  who  needs  none 
to  induce  him  to  do  the  bidding  of  his  sender,  and< 
disdains  to  be  moved  by  selfish  interests  in  the  per-f 
formance  of  his  duty.  Not  for  himself  will  he  think  of" 
working  at  all,  but  for  him  whose  servant  he  is.  la 
him  he  will  consecrate  the  produce  of  his  skill  and  in-i 
dustry,  and  offer  in  worship  the  fruit  of  the  ground 
which  he  has  tilled.  Were  the  mere  labourer  to  appro-* 
priate  the  crop,  instead  of  rendering  the  benefit  of  it 
to  the  agriculturist  who  employs  him,  the  soil  would* 
suffer  loss  and  cease  to  bear.  The  educator  must  work 
for  the  state,  the  state  for  God  ;  and  in  this  way,  man 
will  become  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth,  but  in  none  other. 

197.  We  have  seen  how  important  it  is,  in  certain 
special  instances,  for  the  state  to  maintain  the  character 
of  the  educator  ;  it  is  indispensable  that  in  the  universal 
relations  of  his  being,  by  which  he  is  identified  with  the 
source  of  all  being,  man  should  be  carefull}T  maintained" 
in  all  ages  and  conditions.  Rights  and  duties  are  con- 
fided to  him  ;  solemn  trusts,  of  which  time  shall  never 
see  the  accomplishment,  and  which  will  impress  the  pro- 
perly qualified  educator  with  the  awful  responsibility  that 
lies  upon  him — to  educate  both  himself  and  others  for 
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eternity.  Filled  with  this  idea,  whatever  be  his  situation 
in  public  esteem,  he  will  be  satisfied  in  and  with  it ;  he 
will  value  it  not  for  what  it  brings,  but  for  what  he  is 
enabled  to  bestow,  by  him  who  has  appointed  his  place 
I  and  office.  The  intrinsic  goods  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual life  will  be  obvious  enough  to  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual faculties,  if  not  to  the  sensible  ;  and  it  will  mark 
a  want  of  developement  in  the  higher  powers,  on  the 
part  of  the  man  who  needs  protection  against  the  influ- 
ence of  extrinsic  advantages,  however  proper  it  may  be 
that  such  protection  should  be  provided  by  the  state  for 
the  professor,  seeing  that  it  cannot  always  insure  the 
highest  developements  in  those  whom  it  may  employ, 
however  much  it  may  desire  and  endeavour  to  do  so. 

198.  The  true  educator  must  elevate  himself  above  the 
necessity  of  antagonizing  the  intrinsic  and  the  extrinsic ; 
in  a  word,  of  setting  up  godliness  against  gainfulness. 
He  must  contemplate  the  former  in  its  purity,  and  aim 
at  its  realization  from  motives  incorrupt  and  unmixed.  In 
this  simple  form,  also,  must  he  commend  the  purpose  of 
his  office,  and  not  as  a  thing  in  opposition  to  any  interest 
whatever.  Thus  will  he  infuse  the  desired  spirit,  by  which 
the  man  of  business  will  be  so  regulated  as  to  cease  from 
over-avidity  in  amassing  wealth,  whether  early  or  late. 
The  merchant,  without  apparent  teaching  or  restraint, 
will  thus  come  to  desire  no  more  than  is  necessary  to 
keep  off  the  pressure  of  physical  wants,  and  to  purchase 
leisure  for  freer  and  loftier  intercourse  with  the  moral 
and  divine.  It  is  not  by  means  of  competition  that  the 
desirable  life  is  to  be  introduced,  but  by  weaning  the 
spirit  of  a  man  away  from  the  combative  arena  in  which 
the  worldly-minded  exclusively  delight.  The  competi- 
tion now  so  highly  prized  will  be  then  exchanged  for  an 
enlightened  co-operation,  not  only  between  man  and 
man,  but  between  man  and  God.     For  the  merely  nega- 
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tive  results  of  education,  we  shall  then  substitute  am 
associative  principle,  which  shall  give  unity  and  harmony] 
to  all  the  endeavours,  and  order  to  all  the  arrangements 
of  society.  The  Avatar  of  genius  that  we  have  hoped 
for  will  then  be  witnessed,  for  the  Divine  Author  of  our 
being  will  thus,  in  a  certain  sense,  (if  this  form  of  speechl 
should  not  appear  too  bold,)  again  become  man,  and  the* 
mystery  of  the  incarnation  be  repeated,  (as,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  articles  of  our  faith,  it  ought  to  be,)  in/ 
every  individual  of  the  human  race.  Man  dwarfs  himself 
by  working  alone ;  but,  when  brought  into  union  with  thei 
Supreme  Educator,  we  shall  no  longer  be  tantalized  by  thet 
little  measures  of  little  men.  But  a  bold  and  expansivet 
philanthropy  will  assume  the  Divine  sanction  as  the; 
initiative,  and  prove  its  reality  both  in  and  by  the  success* 
of  the  result. 

199.  In  instructing  children  the  true  educator  will  feeli 
that  they  also  are  his  educators;  he  will  find,   indeed,, 
that  he  learns  more  than  he  teaches,  and  in  proportion  | 
as  he  learns  will  he  teach,  and  none  other — by  his  own  i 
progress  may  he  judge  of  his  pupil's.     To  know  another r 
well,  it  has  been  truly  said,  were  to  know  oneself;  and  im 
regard  to  the  preceptor  with  his  pupil  the  maxim  is  espe^ 
cially  true.     What  you  would  have  him  know  induce  the 
student  to  6e,  and  knowledge  will  grow  on  being  as  living: 
fruit  on  a  living  tree.     Point  out  to  him,  also,  the  proper 
soil  in  which  its  root  must  rest  and  spread,  and  the  im- 
portance of  laying  his  foundations  in  a  secure  and  ample 
area,  lest,  like  the  acorn  in  a  china  vase,  when  become 
an  oak,  it  shatter  the  vessel  in  which  it  grew,  or,  worse, 
receive  contraction   from   its  confinement.     An  eternal  I 
and  infinite  nursery-ground,  as  it  were,  will  be  needed ! 
for  an  immortal  soul  to  germinate  and  expand  in,  accord- 
ing to  its  capacity  and  kind.    Not  only  after  death,  but  in  I 
life,  and  during  the  earliest  stages  of  existence,  should 
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ithe  human  being  be  led,  in  trembling  hope,  to  seek  re- 
pose within  the  Divine  paternal  bosom.  All  the  faculties 
[of  man,  thus  directed,  are  susceptible  of  endless  enlarge- 
ment, and  suffer  no  restraint  from  comprehension  within 
flocal  bounds. 

200.  In  educating  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community, 
let  your  charity  be  without  limits;  their  improvement 
will  be  the  improvement  of  the  wealthy,  in  kind  and  in 
degree — the  same  progress,  and  none  other,  will  be  made 
in  both.  Such  is  the  wise  decree  of  the  Watchers — such 
the  immutable  command  of  the  Holy  Ones  ! 

201.  We  place  more  importance  on  the  end  than  on 
the  means  of  education,  and  require  that  the  final  cause 
shall  take  the  place  of  the  efficient,,  in  the  mind  of  the 
educator;  that  it  shall  precede  as  a  motive  as  well  as 
follow  as  a  consequence.  To  secure  the  results  the  end 
must  be  depended  on  rather  than  the  means.  This  end 
must  be  openly  declared,  unprejudiced  by  association 
with  the  sordid  subject  of  pecuniary  recompense.  The 
means  to  be  employed  being  moral  culture — to  produce 
or  encourage  vital  fruition  is  the  end.  A  Christian  edu- 
cation will  tolerate  no  inferior  purpose,  no  less  elevated 
method.  A  Christian  child  born  of  Christian  parents  is, 
as  it  were,  regenerate  from  its  very  conception  ;  and,  in 
such  sense,  may  be  said  to  be  accompanied  with  a  con- 
nate Redeemer  at  its  birth.  Wrong  and  contumely  is 
done  to  such  a  being,  if  forced  into  unworthy  conditions, 
and  conducted  to  an  unworthy  end.  WTe  should  seek  to 
make  the  world  what  it  ought  to  be,  if  only  to  surround 
the  new-born  infant  with  the  requisite  facilities  to  its  fit 
and  full  developement. 

202.  The  supremacy  of  conscience   is   now  so  con- 
fessedly established  in  every  moral  theory  of  any  mark, 
that  to  insist  more  on  the  desirableness  of  its  early  de- 
t  velopement  is  needless.     Beware,  however,  lest  its  de- 
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velopement  proceed  negatively  only ;  I  mean,  by  the  per- 
ception and  denunciation  of  wrong  rather  than  by  the< 
practice  and  illustration  of  right.  Left  to  itself,  thei 
method  of  conscience  is  purely  affirmative,  and  simplyl 
affectionate  ;  it  evolves  itself  as  love,  not  as  law.  Notj 
until  it  is  violated  and  offended,  it  becomes  prohibitory 
and  legal.  Until  then  the  will  and  it  (the  spirit  of  the 
will)  move  in  amiable  accord  and  concurrence,  and 
thereby  the  liberty  of  both  is  assured :  but  the  will  be^ 
coming  active  in  the  understanding,  is  straight  limited 
and  bound  in  and  to  the  forms  and  objects  of  a  sciential 
sphere — (a  prison  wide  as  the  universe,  yet  a  prison,  with 
its  wards  conceptive  and  exceptive !)  Our  prime  con- 
cern, in  the  education  of  children,  should  be  to  maintain 
them  in  the  innocence  that  is  previous  to  knowledge  as< 
long  as  possible.  The  system  of  making  a  knowing  child 
is  fatal  to  the  individual,  and  injurious  to  society.  Seek 
first  to  make  a  good  child,  so  when  knowledge  comes,  in 
the  inevitable  order  of  Providence,  meeting  with  a  "  con- 
science undefiled,"  it  will  be  so  far  incapable  of  commu-i 
nicating  evil  that  it  will  be  itself  qualified,  whatever  its 
previous  nature,  by  the  attributes  of  the  recipient. 

203.  Needful  especially  is  it,  that  the  recipient  itselli 
should  be  preserved  in  constant  communion  with  the 
spirit  of  its  divine  original.  A  complete  and  positive  de< 
pendence  on  superior  power  must  be  recognised  through^ 
out  the  process,  remembering  that  he  can  do  more  for 
educator  and  educated  than  either  of  us  can  do  for  owv 
selves.  He  deals  with  the  life  within  us; — with  whatt 
have  we  to  do  but  with  the  death  about  us  ?  The  child/ 
thrown  upon  the  universal  parent  and  legislator,  will  neec 
fewer  lessons  from  his  earthly  teacher ;  he  who  is  callec 
upon  to  learn  without  reference  to  this  dependence,  will 
with  all  his  lessons,  be  but  an  orphan  and  an  outlaw,  re- 
latively to  the  kingdom  of  his  Father  who  is  in  heaven, 
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The  dignity  of  the  moral  and  the  grace  of  the  intellectual 
are  possible  only  in  subservience  to  the  Divine.  In  the 
highest  meaning  of  the  phrase,  self-government  is  not 
permitted  to  man  ;  over  him  everlastingly  presides  one 
who  sees  in  secret,  and  will  reward  openly,  whatever  his 
acts,  whether  good  or  evil.  To  Him  states  and  indi- 
viduals, parents  and  children,  masters  and  pupils,  in  all 
their  gradations,  and  throughout  all  their  connexions,  are 
subject,  for  ever  and  ever. 

204.  In  educating  himself,  this  mighty  truth  must  be 
i  especially  remembered  by  the  man  who  would  become 

qualified  to  teach  others.  By  submitting  his  own  will 
cheerfully  to  the  Divine  teacher,  he  prepares  himself  to 
example  his  pupil  to  a  like  submission.  Hereby  he  shall 
be  enabled  to  testify  its  power  to  subdue  obstacles ;  and, 
in  such  power,  manifest  his  own  right  (for  power  and 
right  are  always  correlative)  to  stand  as  the  image  of 
authority,  to  promulge  laws,  and  to  dictate  arrange- 
ments. The  piety  which  distinguishes  him  must  increase 
from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week ;  that  he  may  be 
visibly  qualified  to  discourse  of  holiest  and  divinest  veri- 
ties as  a  living  revelation,  a  dramatic  person,  as  it  were, 
movingly  exhibiting  the  mind  of  his  Maker.  The  man  is 
superior  to  the  educator,  and  must  be  first  treated :  the 
educator  will  improve  with  the  man,  and  not  otherwise. 
But  only  He  who  made  can  mend  man — can  enlarge  and 
empower  the  humanity  in  the  individual  or  in  the  race. 
There  is  in  reality  no  self-education  any  more  than  self- 
government,  though  there  may  be  men  whom  no  man  has 
taught.  A  divine  leading  must  be  recognised  in  most  of 
such  cases.  The  nominally  self-taught  are  properly  God- 
taught. 

205.  Man's  acts  and  powers  are  many,  but  he  himself 
is  one.  There  is  a  variety  in  his  unity  ;  but  there  is  also 
a  unity  in  his  variety.     In  this  fact  lies  the  source  of  all 
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doctrines  concerning  these  two  principles  in  the  arts,  anc 
in  chief,  the  great  art  of  self-formation,  which  the  readei 
will  now  readily  conceive  as  none  other  than  the  interi 
communion  of  man  with  Deity.  It  is  by  divine  help  onlj 
that  the  self-educator  will  succeed  in  forming  his  mine 
and  cultivating  his  taste.  Patience  will  be  best  and  mosv 
easily  learned  by  a  surrender  of  all  we  are  and  would  be 
to  the  disposal  of  Him  by  whom  we  are  created  daily; 
By  this  virtue  the  educator  will  be  induced  to  wait  with, 
out  a  murmur  for  results  that  may  require  long  prepara-i 
tion,  or  be  retarded  by  adverse  accident.  He  must 
retain,  under  all  circumstances,  that  "  peace  of  mind 
which  passeth  all  understanding,,,  and  habitually  feel  as 
if  the  impossibilities  of  to-day  were  to  be  the  possibilities 
of  to-morrow — the  incomprehensible  of  the  present,  the 
comprehensible  of  the  future.  Nor  must  he  wait  only 
as  biding  his  time,  he  must  watch  also.  Herein  a  habit 
of  attention  to  the  course  of  Providence  will  be  induced,* 
out  of  which  all  other  habits  of  attention,  whether  moral 
or  intellectual,  will  proceed.  All  the  powers  will  thus  be- 
come exquisitely  sensible ;  they  will  be  stimulated  fromi 
within  as  well  as  from  without ;  and  thus  quickened,  will 
learn  with  rapidity,  and  acquire  not  only  with  ease  but 
with  delight. 

206.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  educator 
should  encourage  the  habit  of  developing  conceptions 
from  ideas  or  first  principles,,  rather  than  from  the  facts  of  i 
observation  ;  the  second  being  adventitious  in  their  oc- 
currence, and  the  former  permanent  in  their  action.  In 
this  way  he  should  propose  to  himself  an  end  as  antece- 
dent to  experiment,  and  not  as  consequent.  If  we  are 
only  to  do  what  experience  has  already  shown  to  be  pos- 
sible, we  shall  never  become  originators.  All  the  crea- 
tive arts  must  cease,  and  even  science  would  suffer  sus- 
pense if  the  mind  were  left  to  deal  alone  with  abstrac- 
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tions  from  the  senses,  as  the  only  conceptions  that  could 
be  employed,  instead  of  having  its  conceptive  forms  fed 
is  they  now  are,  with  the  intuitive  affirmations  in  which 
the  moral  faculties  abound.  The  reasoning  powers,  if 
lot  thus  nourished,  must  be,  notwithstanding  all  appear- 
ances to  the  contrary,  in  an  uncultivated  condition.  The 
Tiind  requires  a  pre-disposition  to  direct  its  perceptions, 
ind  that  which  pre-disposes  it,  whether  human  or  divine, 
liust  be  relatively  to  it,  self-determined.  The  only  abso- 
utely  self-determined  power  is  God.  The  idea  of  such  a 
81  leing  should  govern  and  regulate,  nay  produce,  all  our 
conceptions.  The  soul  in  which  this  idea  is  most  per- 
fectly conceived,  and  most  constantly  operant,  is  ever 
nost  eloquent ;  a  fact  noticed  by  Madame  de  Stael  in  her 
celebrated  work  upon  Germany,  as  one  of  the  incidents 
)f  her  experience.  Even  those,  she  says,  who  are  other- 
vise  of  moderate  understanding  enough,  when  under  the 
nfluence  of  this  idea,  attract  and  captivate  by  their  con- 
/ersation,  as  if  they  were  endowed  with  transcendent 
genius. 

207.  The  educator,  in  exacting  obedience  from  a  pupil, 
must  show  himself  obedient  to  the  great  teacher.  How 
:an  he  expect  a  student  to  reverence  such  conventional 
arrangements  as  he  may  think  prudent  to  impose,  who  him- 
elf  is  regardless  of  the  Divine  commands  to  which  all  men 
hould  be  subject ;  who,  in  his  own  person,  checks  no  pas- 
sion, and  fails  to  repress  selfishness  or  to  reduce  pride? 
By  due  submission  in  these  respects,  the  educator  will 
assuredly  gain  an  influence  which  will  more  certainly 
conduce  to  the  estimation  in  which  he  should  be  held, 
than  any  legislative  enactment  whatever.  Political  means 
may  satisfy  the  scheming  head  better,  but  moral  exhi- 
bitions reach  the  heart  at  once.  Such  a  schoolmaster 
as  Mr.  Alcott  of  Boston,  could  not  fail  of  winning  re- 
nown anywhere,  and  would  soon  find  his  station  among 
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the  honourable  of  the  earth,  in  any  country  and  at  any 
time. 

208.  The  tendencies  of  the  present  times  are  in  favour 
of  normal  establishments  ;  but  it  is  more  than  expedient,  t 
it  is  indispensable,  that,  when  taken  in  hand,  they  should  i 
be  rightly  founded  and  well  conducted.     No  opposition  i 
is  anticipated  to  the  recommendation  of  normal  schools,  i 
as  the  chief  means  of  promoting  the  main  object  of  this 
essay;  but   such  institutions  are    more    to   be   dreaded • 
than  desired,  if  begun,  continued,  and  ended,  in  error.     It 
is  on  this  account,  that  on  this  subject  the  essayist  has 
dwelt  so  much  at  large,  and  entered  into  detail  so  minute ; 
it  is,  indeed,  a  subject  of  paramount  significance.     The< 
very  life-blood  of  the  people,  the  future  well-being  of  the  < 
nation,  depend  upon  the  decision ;  verily,  it  should  be  se- 
riously looked  to ! 

209.  The  writer  of  this  essay  will  have  failed  most 
egregiously,  if  he  shall  not  have  succeeded  in  exciting! 
strong  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  normal  school,  such  as 
he  has  portrayed.  The  plan  and  method  of  such  an  in-i 
stitution,  are  to  his  mind  exceedingly  clear  and  distinct. 
The  principles  recognised  for  its  foundation,  he  trusts,* 
will  not  be  mistaken  by  the  reader  for  merely  logical 
rules,  but  be  understood  as  vital  relations,  as  living  laws.' 
System  alone  will  not  produce  the  results  desiderated  ;i 
life  must  be  previous  to  organization,  and  in  all  the  partsi 
to  be  organized,  else  none  can  exist  afterwards.  The 
spirit  of  the  system  must  precede  the  system,  and  that 
must  be  centred  in  an  active  agent,  whose  heart  and  souli 
is  pledged  for  the  production  of  the  end  proposed.  The 
exercises  of  such  an  establishment,  besides,  must  all  par- 
take of  a  normal  character,  and  have  laws  for  their  ob- 
jects as  well  as  for  their  means.  For  no  education,  to  be 
normal,  should,  in  any  sense,  be  conducted  empirically 
But  these  ideas,  to  be  thoroughly  worked  out,  will  require 
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separate  treatise,  especially  dedicated  to  the  institutes 
of  normal  education,  a  work  of  which  the  author  has  al- 

eady  projected  the  elements,  and  which  will  probably 

occupy  a  volume  of  considerable  compass. 

210.  The  assumptions  enounced  in  this  concluding 
part  of  our  essay,  have  conducted  the  reader  to  a  table- 
land of  Principles,  elevated  far  above  the  general  level 

f  the  argument  proposed  as  its  immediate  theme.     They 
present,  however,  the  ideas  in  which  the  subject  must 

either  commence  or  terminate  ;  and  the  mind  will  not 

est  satisfied  with  any  discipline  intended  for  itself  that 
falls  short  of  the  sublimity  of  its  views  and  powers. 
The  culture  of  such  a  noble  plant  can  never  fail  to  excite 
interest  and  esteem,  where  capacity  to  appreciate  its 
greatness  and  value  exists.  That  the  public  should  have 
needed  any  awakening,  suggests  thoughts  that  call  on 
the  considerate  mind  to  pause  at  the  words,  "  public 
estimation."  The  proposition,  that  to  judge  of  a  work 
of  art  requires  taste  and  knowledge  in  the  critic,  is 
self-evident.  Is  the  public  such  a  critic?  Whatever 
be  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  work,  the  critic  should 
be  competent  to  estimate  the  end  at  which  the  art  itself 
aims,  but  the  public  has  hitherto  needed  teaching  even 
on  this  very  important  point.  It  is  not  so  much  the  act 
as  the  capacity  of  estimation,  that  is  wanted  on  the  part 
of  the  popular  taste.  In  an  educator  such  as  painted  in 
this  essay,  a  master-piece  of  art  is  submitted  for  public 
i examination,  and  the  requisite  skill  supposed  in  the  pub- 
lic to  appreciate  it.  But  what  if  this  hypothesis  be  un- 
tenable, need  the  argument  or  its  conclusion  be  aban- 
doned ? — No,  verily !  for  we  require  the  Man  of  Genius 
as  the  agent,  and  it  has  ever  been  and  still  is  the  fate  of 
'genius — (indeed,  the  necessity  is  contained  in  the  very 
idea  of  genius,  as  the  originating  power  in  all  the  arts,) 
to  find  a  soil   unprepared  for  its  reception.     It  has  to 
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create  the  taste  by  which  it  shall  be  rewarded ;  but,! 
nevertheless,  in  many  instances  it  has  done  this,  as  the 
records  of  history  testify,  and  may  do  it  in  many  more* 
The  poet  Wordsworth  is  a  living  example  of  the  possi-i 
bility  and  the  fact.  Reason  for  our  faith,  therefore,  have 
we,  that  when  the  educator  who  shall  answer  our  de- 
scription appears,  he  will  make  his  public,  and  receive  his 
reward ;  but  it  will  be  in  vain  for  us  to  attempt  fore- 
stalling, by  any  lower  agency,  results  that  can  only  be 
produced  by  the  powerful  operation  of  the  most  elevatec 
genius.  Divine  power  is  needed,  nor  will  be  deniec 
where  needed  and  desired;  the  desire,  indeed,  is  of  iU 
own  inspiring — the  want  that  is  detected  it  makes  uii 
feel.  Deity  provides  at  once  the  Man  of  Genius,  and 
becomes  the  Genius  of  the  Man ;  things  otherwise  im- 
possible, grow  thenceforth  easy  and  clear,  for  with  Him 
all  things  are  possible.  In  this  conviction,  therefore 
the  present  argument,  which  must  else  have  landed  ir 
despair,  has  proceeded  with  animation  and  looks  forware 
with  hope  ;  this  great  principle  secured,  the  -means  de 
tailed  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  pages  will  probablj 
be  found  sufficient  for  the  end  designed.  Without  tin 
Divine  assistance  nothing  can  succeed;  with  the  Divine 
assistance  failure  is  impossible. 
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My  Dear  Sir, 

The  following  pages  contain  some  few 
iffirmations  respecting  Poetry,  as  an  Universal  Nature. 
My  object  has  been,  to  show  that  Poetry  is  a  Divine  Life, 
nanifesting  itself  in  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
ispects,  and  that,  as  such,  it  dwells  in  every  individual 
creation,  designated  by  the  title,  Man. 

I  have  however  been  compelled  to  admit,  that  though 
ixisting  in  all  beings,  Poetry  is  generally  so  thwarted  by 
infavourable  conditions,  as  to  exhibit  itself  too  frequently 
n  a  partial  and  imperfect  manner ;  I  have  classed  most 
>f  the  present  systems  of  Education,  amongst  these  life- 
mprisoning,  and  soul-shackling  conditions. 

To  you,  then,  (who  as  an  Instructor  have  recognized, 
n  Love,  the  vital  principle  of  Education, — who  have  de- 
lared  that  dull  pedantic  forms,  and  scholastic  penance 
hall  constitute  no  part  of  your  plan,)  I  can  with  propriety 
edicate  this  little  performance,  as  a  Theory,  of  which 
our  Practice  will  be  the  most  suitable  illustration — 


And  that  the  Spirit,  who  imparls  to  Man  that,  wlnchl 
the  ablest  Educators  can  only  evolve,  will  prosper  yo»i 
in  your  noble  enterprise,  is  not  so  much  the  hope,  as  then 
prophetic  assurance  of 

Your  Friend  and  Brother, 

THE  AUTHOR. . 


London,  August,  1338. 


THE  LECTURE. 


r  would  not  be  matter  of  great  surprise  to  me,  if  the  singular 
inject  on  which  I  have  chosen  to  lecture,  should  excite  some 
ttle  feeling  of  wonder,  and  curiosity.  Of  Poetry,  as  mere  me- 
lianical  versification  ;  of  Poetry,  as  figurative  language ;  of 
octry,  as  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  tropes,  hyperboles,  interjec- 
ons,  and  similes,  we  have,  I  believe,  not  unfrequently  heard  ; 
ut  of  Poetry,  as  the  life  of  high  and  glorious  principles  in  our 
ising  ;  of  Poetry,  as  a  Nature,  which  is  universal  as  Vitality 
self;  of  Poetry,  as  an  Inheritance,  to  which  the  man  of  mean 
ation,  and  unenlightened  mind,  may  prove  a  title,  indu- 
iitable  as  his,  who  can  boast  a  rank  the  most  elevated,  and  an 
tellect  the  most  unlimited ;  of  Poetry,  according  to  this  inter- 
iretation,  little  indeed  has  been  heard,  and  the  endeavour,  to 
liake  manifest  its  right  to  the  pre-eminent  distinction  which  I 
jtihesitatingly  claim  on  its  behalf,  is  a  task,  to  accomplish 
<hich,  my  will  may  be  greater  than  my  power  ;  but  in  no  event 
jiu  I  regret  the  devotion  of  my  energies  to  this  labour,  because 
lawever  unsuccessfully  employed,  I  feel  that  the  mere  attempt 
\  support  the  affirmations  I  have  to  make  on  the  subject,  will 

an  honor,  and  a  reward,  above  my  deserving. 

I  regret,  in  some  degree,  that  in  explaining  a  new  theory 
sgarding  Poetry,  or  rather,  in  reviving  an  old  one,  I  should 
ant  the  sanction  of  age  and  experience.     When  one  so  young 


as  myself,  presumes  to  assert  positions  which  are  somewhat  ex; 
traordiuary,  and  recognized  by  a  comparatively  small  number 
the  kindest,  and  most  partial  auditor  is  apt  to  inquire,  whethei( 
the  Speaker's  views  are  not  more  formed  by  Enthusiasm,  anc 
Imagination,  than  by  Reflection,  and  Judgment.  My  answer 
however,  to  such  an  interrogatory,  would  be  briefly  this : — thl 
elements  of  my  creed  are  so  simple,  that  they  may  be  under 
stood  by  the  commonest  apprehension,  although  sufficientl; 
sublime  to  elicit  the  sympathies  of  the  most  acute  and  ex 
panded  minds:  so  that  while  the  Sage  may  study,  with  improve 
ment  and  delight,  its  lofty  precepts,  its  alphabet  may  constit 
tute  the  language  of  an  Infant's  heart. 

What  is  Poetry?  We  reply  Love,  Beauty,  and  Trutt 
What  is  a  Poom  ?  The  lovely,  the  beautiful,  the  true.  It> 
essential  that  we  distinguish  between  the  Poetry,  and  th 
Poem  ;  Poetry  is  the  Cause,  the  Poem,  the  Effect ;  Poetry  i 
the  active  Life  which  manifests  itself  in  various  forms,  th 
Poem  is  its  manifestation  in  one. 

We  shall  now  consider  Poetry  as  an  Universal  Nature. 

Poetry  as  an  Universal  Nature  ;  "  what I"  you  will  exclain 
"  do  you  mean  to  affirm  that  every  one  is  a  Poet  V'  Not  exact 
so,  hut  we  mean  to  affirm  that  every  one  may  become  a  Poe 
We  affirm  that  the  elements  which  constitute  a  Poet  are  com 
mon  to  every  human  being,  although  in  the  mass  their  open 
tjon  may  be  thwarted  and  obstructed. 

And  how— ryou  ask — do  we  prove  that  Poetry  is  common  i 
all  ?  We  prove  it  by  the  Universal  Law  in  Creation,  that  who- 
ever sympathises,  is  precisely  the  same  Nature  as  that  wi 
which  it  sympathises.  In  the  external  world,  one  drop  of  wafc 
sympathises  with  another,  and  the  two  unite.  By  no  proce 
of  Chemistry  could  you  compel  water  to  coalesce  with  oil,  bl 
cause  being  of  different  natures  they  cannot  sympathise.  In  a; 
tual  life,  you  behold  the  intellectual  man,  seeking  the  socic 
of  intellectual  men  ;  because  the  intellect  in  one  sympathy 
with  the  intellect  in  the  others.  We  might  continue  the  pan 
lei,  by  bringing  before  yon,  all  the  various  classes  and  coteri 
of  life,  and  we  should  find  in  every  individual,  who  helped  i 
constitute  a  particular  class,  a  feeling  common  to  all  jts  me» 
bers, — in  fact  a  sympathy. 


If  (as  we  believe)  the  statement  be  true  that  the  nature 
tympathisin?,  is  the  same  as  the  nature  sympathised  wuh,  we 
think,  could  we  prove  that  every  one  present  sympathised  with 
Poetry,  we  should  incontrovertibly  demonstrate  that  Poetrv  it- 
talf  was  a  possession  common  to  all  present. 

To  ascertain,  then,  whether  you  can  sympathise  with  the 
Manifestations  of  Poetry,  I  shall  call  your  attention  to  one  or 
two  Poems,  which  are  perhaps  as  perfect  exhibitions  of  Love, 
leaiity,  and  Truth,  as  any  which  I  could  submit  to  your  notice, 
tf  you  should  find  anything  within  you,  responding  to  or  sym- 
pathising with  these  productions,  believe  us,  your  answering 
feelings  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  dictated  the 
■fusions  themselves.  The  first  is  a  simple  subject,  it  is  entitled, 

FADING    FLOWERS. 

"  Oh,  pale  and  drooping  flowers  ! 
Yet  that  so  brightly  met  the  morning's  eye! 
Is  there  no  sorrow  in  your  native  bowers, 
That  thus  ye  die  ? 

Are  there  not  folded  wings 
On  the  green  boughs? — a  silence  and  a  gloom 
Amidst  the  leaves,  and  all  the  breathing  things, 
That  loved  your  bloom? 

No  !  the  rejoicing  bee 
There  woos  the  violets,  as  at  early  dawn ; 
And  o'er  the  elastic  sod  in  tameless  glee, 
Still  bounds  the  fawn. 

And  the  rich  bank  ye  crown'd, 
Bv  the  wood's  fount,  yet  hears  a  thousand  songs 
Float  through  the  branches,  trembling  far  around 
With  happy  throngs. 

Wherefore  to  us  alone, 
Of  all  that  walk  and  warm  the  laughing  earth. 
Bring  ye  sad  thoughts  of  Hope  and  Beauty  gone, 
And  vanish'd  mirth? 

Why  must  your  fading  bells, 
With  the  faint  sweetness  of  their  parting  breath, 
Remind  us  but  of  sorrowful  farewells, 
Decay,  and  Death? 

Surely,  it  is  to  teach 
Our  hearts,  by  converse  with  their  changeful  lot, 
That,  'midst  the  glories  which  the  blight  can  reach, 
Our  home  is  not.'* 
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Here  is  another,  by  the  same  authoress,  perhaps  even  more 
beautiful  than  the  former,  it  is  called, 

LOVE    AND    DEATH. 

"  Mighty  ones,  Love  and  Death ! 
Ye  are  ihe  strong  in  this  world  of  ours, 
Ye  meet  at  the  banquet,  ye  strive  'midst  the  flowers, 

Which  hath  the  Conqueror's  wreath  ? 

Thou  art  the  victor,  Love! 
Thou  art  the  peerless,  the  crown'd,  the  free, 
The  strength  of  the  battle  is  given  to  thee, 

The  Spirit  from  above. 

Thou  hast  look'd  on  death,  and  smiled  ! 
Thou  hast  buoy'd  up  the  fragile  and  reed-like  form 
Through  the  tide  of  the  fight,  and  the  rush  of  the  storm, 

In  field,  and  flood,  and  wild. 

Thou  hast  stood  on  the  scaffold  alone : 
Thou  haU  watch'd  by  the  wheel  through  the  torturer's  hour, 
And  girt  thy  soul  with  a  Martyr's  power 

Till  the  conflict  hath  been  won. 

No — thou  art  the  victor,  Death  ! 
Thou  comest — and  where  is  that  which  spoke 
From  the  depths  of  the  eye  when  the  bright  soul  woke  ? 

Gone  with  the  flitting  breath  ! 

Thou  comest — and  what  is  left 
Of  all  that  loved  us  to  say  if  aught 
Yet  lores,  yet  answers  one  burning  thought 

Of  the  spirit  lorn  and  reft  ? 

Silence  is  where  thou  art! 
Silently  thou  must  kindred  meet; 
No  glance  to  cheer  and  no  voice  to  greet; 

No  bounding  of  heart  to  heart! 

Boast  not  thy  victory,  Death  ! 
It  is  but  as  the  clouds  o'er  the  sunbeam's  power — 
It  i*  but  a*  the  winter's  o'er  leaf  and  flower, 

That  slumber,  the  snow  beneath — 

It  is  but  as  a  tyrant's  reign 
O'er  the  look  and  the  voice,  which  he  bids  be  still : 
But.  the  sleepless  thought  and  the  fiery  will 

Are  not  for  him  to  chain — 

They  shall  soar  his  might  above  ! 
And  so  with  the  root  whence  affection  springs, 
Though  buried,  it  is  not  of  mortal  things — 

Thou  art  the  victor,  Love!" 
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Now,  the  question  we  have  to  ask  is  this: — do  you  feel  any 
sympathy  with  the  Poems  just  quoted  ?  I  do  not  ask  for  infor- 
mation ;  I  know  you  do.  Have  we  not  then  practically  demon- 
strated that  Poetry  is  a  nature  common  to  all  present  ?  If  so, 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  assert  that  Poetry  is  not  merely 
a  general  but  an  Universal  Nature.  However  it  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose,  that  you  admit  Poetry  to  be  a  glorious  and  living 
something  within  yourselves;  and  if  you  are  once  fully  realized 
by  this  vital  "  something/'  you  will  need  no  logic  to  teach  you 
that  it  is  the  noble  and  vast  inheritance  of  all  humanity. 

Next  comes  the  solemnly  interesting  inquiry, — if  Poetry  be 
an  Universal  Nature,  why  are  not  all  Poets  ?  To  such  a  ques- 
tion, we,  alas  !  can  make  but  one  reply, — instead  of  yielding 
our  obedience  to  Poetic  laws,  we  are  as  a  world,  constantly 
rebelling  against  them.  Poetry  is  Love  ;  we  love  not, — or  love 
only  in  a  selfish  form,  and  in  a  concentrated  sphere.  How  few 
of  us  are  willing  to  bestow  even  the  cup  of  cold  water  !  How 
few  of  us  are  seen  administering  food  to  the  poverty  striken, 
aid  to  the  sick,  and  consolation  to  the  mourner  !  How  com- 
paratively few  are  the  friendships  we  form,  and  the  sympathies 
which  we  elicit !  Does  it  not  prove  how  little  practical  obe- 
dience we  yield  to  Love's  beneficent  Laws,  that  whilst  we 
may  be  surrounded  by,  and  live  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of 
thousands,  our  friends  seldom  amount  to  a  fiftieth  part  of  the 
number  ?  We  allow  conventional  usages,  and  the  etiquette  of 
a  false  system  of  Society,  to  prevent  an  unrestricted  communion 
with  our  brethren.  "Some," it  is  deemed,"  are  too  poor,  some 
too  ill-bred,  and  some  of  an  opposite  political  creed. "  We 
allow  these  petty  external  forms  to  divorce  immortal  natures. 
Wedded  to  outward  distinctions,  the  fashion  of  a  day,  we  are 
strangers  to  the  identity  of  our  Being;  we  live  the  mere  puppets 
of  Circumstance,  and  die  without  having  discharged  our  high 
mission  of  Love,  the  bond-slaves  of  paltry  contingencies. 

If  we  are  then,  in  the  habit  of  offering  obstructions  to  the 
manifestations  of  Love  in  our  Being,  it  follows  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  Beauty  and  Truth,  the  remaining  elements 
of  Poetry,  will  represent  themselves  in  a  faint  and  imperfect 
manner  ;  for  Beauty  is  the  child  of  Love.  In  the  proportion 
that  we  are  under  the  influence  of  Love,  shall  we  be  disposed 
to  behold  the  Loveliness  or  Beauty  of  external  creation,  which 
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after  all  is  but  a  type  of  the  great  original  within  us.  This  is 
no  crude  and  unsubstantiated  theory — I  will  make  it  matter  of 
personal  experience  with  yon — I  will  ask  you  whether  you  can- 
not recall  any  period  to  your  minds,  when  being  under  the  in- 
fluence of  angry  and  resentful  feelings,  though  the  sky  may 
have  been  most  clear,  the  earth  most  verdant,  and  the  air  most 
serene,  you  have  been  unable  to  feel  the  beauty,  or  to  contem- 
plate the  charm  of  these  external  conditions.  Yet,  have  there 
not  on  the  contrary  been  seasons,  when  under  the  influence  of 
Love  and  affection,  the  most  common  and  perhaps  seldom  no- 
ticed prospects  have  appeared  invested  with  a  light  and  a  glory 
never  before  observed  in  them  ?  Yes — Love  is  the  life  in  all 
feelings.  The  delight  we  experience  in  the  view  of  outward 
nature  is  but  the  exhibition  of  Love  or  Sympathy,  in  the  percep- 
tive form.  The  intelligence  which  "  telleth  the  number  of  the 
stnrs,  and  calleth  them  all  by  their  names,"  is  but  an  intellectual 
manifestation  of  the  Love  which  "  healeth  the  broken  in  heart, 
and  bindeth  up  their  wounds. "  The  Beauty  in  an  object  de- 
pends not  upon  itself,  but  upon  him  who  beholds  it.  Therefore 
to  see  aright  that  which  is  lovely,  we  must  be  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Love. 

f  That  upon  which  this  perception  of  the  beautiful  depends 
/for  its  permanency,  is  Truth.  The  true  man  is  he  who  sur- 
renders himself  habitually  to  the  teachings  of  Conscience  ;  for 
if  there  be  a  Law  of  Love  in  his  being  of  which  he  is  conscious, 
but  which  he  only  obeys  at  times,  his  best  sympathies  and 
perceptions  will  be  transient  and  unstable.  Truth  is  therefore 
requisite  to  make  man  habitually  a  Poet:  Most  men  have  what 
they  term  "  better  moments,"  when  the  Poetic  triumphs  over 
the  Selfish.  These  seasons  arc  the  results  of  a  temporary  obe- 
dience to  the  high  internal  nature.  Truth,  however,  is  that 
Law  which  incessantly  demands  this  obedience — How  seldom 
is  it  rendered  !  Our  seeing  is — oh,  how  frequently  ! — above  our 
being.  We  are  false  representations  of  our  belief,  aud  are  to 
be  numbered  amongst  those  "  whose  life  is  a  lie."  If  then, 
having  Love,  Beauty,  and  Truth, — in  one  word,  Poetry,  within 
us,  we  disregard  its  Laws  and  resist  its  operations,  are  we  to 
be  surprised  that  we  fail  to  become  Poets  ? 

To  be  Poets,  we  must  be  the  subjects  of  Poetry  ;  her  Law 
must  be  our  rule,  her  breath  our  Inspiration ;  we  must  depose 
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from  the  throne  of  the  heart  the  Usurper,  Self,  the  tyrant 
whom  we  have  installed  therein  ;  we  must  banish  him  from  the 
realms  of  the  Soul  ;  we  must  sacrifice  every  association  con- 
nected with  him,  at  the  shrine  of  the  legitimate  Sovereign;  every 
trace  of  his  power  must  be  offered  up  ;  for  it  were  mockery  to 
present  the  divine  Poetry  in  our  being  (insulted  too  long)  with 
a  partial  and  limited  homage. 

If  Poetry  be  Love,  Beauty,  and  Truth,  we  fear  that  many 
whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  Poets,  must  cease 
to  enjoy  so  august  an  appellation.  Pope,  with  his  polished  and 
elaborate  line%  must  be  considered  rather  as  a  skilful  versifier, 
than  as  a  Bird  whose  utterances  were  sublime  and  lofty  inspi- 
rations. Dryden,  with  his  vast  but  profligacy-tainted  power, 
must  ee^se  to  be  a  model.  And  Byron,  the  intellectually  mag- 
nificent and  grand,  must  be  denied  the  pre-eminence  we  have 
hitherto  conceded  him.  "What !"  you  will  say,  "  is  not  Byron 
entitled  to  pre-eminence  amongst  Poets  ?  True,  the  whole  tone 
of  his  mind  was  dark  and  misanthropic,  yet  he  has  evoked  our 
sympathies,  he  has  moved  our  feelings,  he  has  excited  our  souls, 
and  is  not  he  who  can  exert  such  an  influence  worthy  to  be 
called  a  Poet?"  We  respond  to  your  interrogatory  by  another — 
If  you  had  been  under  the  glorious  dominion  of  Love,  could  you 
have  sympathised  with  Byron's  misanthropy  ?  If  the  great 
universality  of  a  benevolent  spirit  had  been  your  governing 
impulse,  would  you  have  seen  so  much  beauty  in  his  dark  and 
sullen  creations  ?  Is  it  therefore  reasonable  to  assert,  that  be- 
cause the  misanthropic,  the  contracted,  and  the  low  in  your 
natures,  found  something  kindred  in  Byron's  manifestations, 
his  nature  was  extended  and  exalted  ?  To  affirm  this  would 
he  make  Meanness  the  standard  of  Sublimity,  and  Error  the 
guage  of  Truth  ;  it  would  be  to  exalt  the  evil  spirit  which  pos- 
sessed Saul  above  David,  the  melody  of  whose  harp  was  re* 
quired  to  exorcise  the  demon. 

Many  are  the  associations  which  we  must  leave  for  ever,  if 
we  would  surrender  ourselves  to  the  Poetry  which  is  within  us, 
All  that  is  connected  with  the  stormy  passions,  and  the  proud 
unbending  mind — all  that  rejoices  in  external  advantages  :  in 
the  pride  of  descent,  the  glory  of  great  alliances,  and  even  in 
the  strength  of  Intellect — must  pass  away — We  know  this  les- 
6on  is  hard  to  learn,  and  that  he  who  commences  his  pilgrimage 
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towards  a  world  of  better  feelings,  will  often  east  a  wistful  look 
behind — Vet,  does  Poetry  admit  no  compromise  :  she  will  not 
allow  us  to  bring  into  her  realms  one  impure  atfeetion  ;  she  sits 
at  the  gate  of  her  City,  greeting  with  a  cordial  welcome  all  who 
come  for  her  sake  alone  :  yet  will  she  refuse  admittance  to  him 
who  would  conceal  under  the  fold  of  his  robe,  the  slightest 
memento  of  the  impure  regions  he  professes  to  have  forsaken. 

A-  Society  is  at  present  constituted,  almost  all  systems  of 
Instruction,  National  regulation,  and  social  practice,  offer  ob- 
structions, rather  than  facilities  to  the  operations  of  Poetry. 
If  we  view  the  process  of  training  human  beings  undergo  from 
their  cradles,  it  will  be  matter  of  small  surprise  that  Poetry  so 
little  exhibits  itself  in  our  Natures.  There  is  scarcely  an  ex- 
isting system  of  education,  which  is  not  anti-poetic.  Fear,  in- 
stead of  Love,  is  the  stimulant  the  Instructor  in  almost  every 
rase  applies.  His  appeals  are  constantly  made  to  that  which 
i*;  low,  rather  than  to  that  which  is  elevated  in  the  being  ;  and 
the  classical,  mathematical,  or  other  species  of  knowledge 
lich  we  thus  acquire  in  misery,  forms  but  an  inadequate  com- 
pensation for  the  bright  and  noble  feelings  which  petty  tyranny 
has  obstructed  and  deadened  during  the  period  of  our  tuition. 
We  adopt  the  same  pernicious  system  in  the  transactions  of 
after-life.  If  our  fellow-subjects  offend,  Ve  coerce  them  by 
fines  and  imprisonment  ;  if  nations  offend,  we  coerce  them  by 
the  sword.  The  whole  of  these  exhibitions  manifest  the  Spirit 
which  knows  not  how  to  forgive,  rather  than  that  which  delights 
to  bear  and  forbear.  Little  marvel  if  while  no  appeal  is  made 
to  the  Lovely,  the  True,  and  the  Beautiful,  they  should  remain 
in  a  state  of  apathetic  torpor. 

We  assert  of  the  glorious  Poetry  in  our  nature,  that  "  it  is 
not  dead  but  sleepeth,"  and  long  will  be  its  slumbers  if  the  tones 
that  would  arouse  it  are  those  of  harshness  and  hostility.  The 
very  language  they  speak  is  foreign  to  its  ear,  and  meets  with 
no  response  to  its  heart ;  but  it  may  be  aroused  to  energy  and 
action  by  one  voice,  and  that  the  voice  of  Love,  which  can  alone 
utter  with  potency  adequate  to  its  resuscitation,  the  words — 
"  I  say  unto  thee,  arise  !'' 

Should  it  have  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  secured  your 
assent  to  the  principal  propositions  I  have  made,  you  will  by 
this  time  be  willing  to  declare,  that  many  of  the  various  defini- 
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tions  of  Poetry  in  vogue  among  mankind  are  false  and  unworthy 
ones.  You  will  reject  as  absurd  the  idea  that  Poetry  can  only 
manifest  itself  in  words — you  will  perceive  that  the  feeling  of 
man,  aye  and  his  actions  too.  are  not  a  whit  less  Poems  than  his 
written  words  rhythmically  arranged,  written,  or  printed.  You 
will  be  disposed  to  make  little  distinction  between  the  Poem  in 
writing  and  the  Poem  in  action.  Most  unworthy  and  insulting 
has  been  the  common  acceptation  of  a  Poem — an  acceptation 
which  stinted   its   meaning  to  printed  I  if  the  leaden 

tyj>es,  the  black  ink,  and  other  apparatus  of  the  Press,  were 
spells  whose  presence  was  essentially  necessary  to  secure  that 
of  Poetry.  Oh  !  whenever  at  the  still  hour  of  sunset  we  feel  a 
calm  loveliness  stealing  over  our  souls,  disposing  us  to  sympa- 
thise and  commune  with  the  quiet  tranquillity  of  outward  na- 
ture, to  make  friends  of  her  trees,  to  hold  converse  with  her 
streams,  to  talk  with  her  wild  flowers  as  with  things  of  percep- 
tive life,  then  is  Poetry  present.  Whenever  on  some  occasion 
of  innocent  pleasure  we  assemble  round  the  festive  board  and 
feel  the  heart  bounding  with  joy,  because  others  are  joyful, 
then  is  Poetry  present.  Whenever  after  the  bereaving  hand  of 
Providence  has  been  laid  upon  us,  we  in  our  affliction  forget 
the  outward  world  and  retire  into  the  soul's  interior  sanctuary 
to  speak  with  Him  "  who  giveth  and  who  taketh  away, 
whose  name  is  still  to  be  praised,  then  is  Poetry  present.  If  a 
Poem  be  the  lovely,  surely  every  manifestation  of  Love  is  a 
Poem.  Think  you  when  the  philanthropic  Howard  with  Bene- 
volence for  his  only  amulet,  penetrated  into  the  darkness  of  pri- 
sons, and  braved  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  dungeons,  for  the 
purpose  of  bearing  comfort  and  assistance  to  their  wretched  po- 
pulation, that  he  acted  from  any  other  impulse  than  Poetry,  or 
that  in  his  actions  he  was  not  Essentially  a  Poet  f 

There  have  lately  (as  you  are  no  doubt  aware)  been  holden 
in  London,  various  Meetings  at  Exeter  Hall,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  the  abolition  of  Negro  Apprenticeship.  You  will 
airree  with  us  in  considering  it  a  glorious  Spectacle,  to  behold 
a  vast  building  densely  crowded  with  human  life,  all  acting 
from  oue  impulse,  Love  :  all  seeking  one  consummation,  Jus- 
tice. Who  will  undertake  to  say  that  there  was  no  Poetry  in 
that  assembly  ?  Who  will  say  that  the  shout  of  that  Multitude 
(requiring  immediate  Emancipation  for  the  oppiv  -eend- 
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ing  a*  the  shout  of  one  Man,  was  not  the  voice  of  Poetry? 
Aye,  there  for  a  time  the  holy  Power  had  achieved  her  conquest 
over  the  selfishness  of  Men;  she  had  taught  them  her  high 
lessons  of  universality  ;  she  had  declared  through  them  that  it 
was  nobler  to  live  for  the  Universe  than  for  self ;  that  as  Mem- 
bers of  one  human  family  it  was  their  duly  and  their  pleasure 
to  manifest  the  sympathy  of  universal  relationship  to  their 
Brother  ;  their  Brother  too  long  degraded  as  a  slave,  but  then 
recognized  as  a  man. 

The  whole  world  tacitly  admits  that  evils  exist.  Its  en- 
deavours to  overcome  them,  arc  alike  perseveringr  and  unsuc- 
cessful. Plans  are  projected,  and  theories  announced  for  the 
reformation  and  happiness  of  Society  ;  but  we  still  remain  un- 
iformed and  unhappy.  Existing  systems  are  bitterly  denounced  : 
and  new  ones  succeed,  in  their  turn  to  become  the  subjects  of 
equally  violent  denunciation. 

We  are  far  from  considering  that  those  who  merely  under- 
take enterprises  against  our  Institutions  are  likely  to  effect  any 
amelioration  of  human  conditions.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  carp  at 
forms  which  are  but  the  manifestations  of  our  nature.  A 
change  must  be  wrought  in  us  :  we  must  be  less  obstructive  to 
the  operations  of  the  supreme  Life  in  ourselves;  and  endeavour 
to  develope  it  in  others,  by  the  application  of  kind  and  fraternal 
conditions.  It  is  a  fact  with  which  we  cannot  be  too  deeply  im- 
pressed, that  Happiness  is  the  result  of  no  external  acquisition; 
dependent  on  no  outward  contingency  ;  but  the  consequence  of 
pure  and  unselfish  being. 

The  saying — "  Poets  are  born  and  not  made" — although  it 
lias  associated  with  itself  that  species  of  authority  which  Anti- 
quity confers,  appears  to  us  rather  incorrect.  Poets  unques- 
tionably are  made  by  the  antecedent  and  common  Nature 
which  we  call  Poetry.  If  the  Poet  were  born  and  not  made,  it 
is  plain  that  any  kind  of  education  having  for  its  object  the 
developement  of  Poetry  would  be  unsuccessful  and  valueless. 
But  if  on  the  other  hand,  Poetry  be  uuiversal  and  common  to  all^ 
it  is  quite  clear  that  an  education  calculated  to  elicit  the  latent 
nature  in  the  beings  of  those  who  possess  unconsciously  so  costly 
a  treasure,  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Of  what  great  benefit  would  it  be  to  Society,  to  find  men 
qualified  to  be  poetic  educators  and  willing  to  instruct ;  to  in- 
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struct  by  precept  and  example  :  to  appeal  by  manifestations  of 
Love,  to  the  Lovely,  and  by  self-denial  to  rouse  the  generous 
emotions  !  Their  lessons  might  be  taught  in  every  action  of 
private  life.  The  kind  voice,  the  cordial  salutation,  the  oblig- 
ing and  considerate  politeness,  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  may 
always  be  exhibited — and  all  belong  to  the  teachings  of  Poetry. 
These  exhibitions  I  well  know  are  considered  common-place, 
and  excite  but  little  admiration  in  our  minds  ;  not  however,  be- 
cause the  objects  presented  to  us  are  unworthy  of  our  homage, 
but  because  we  are  not  under  the  influence  of  the  appreciating 
nature.  It  is  only  by  a  constant  repetition  of  these  teachings, 
that  we  shall  become  worthy  students  in  the  language  of  true 
sublimity.  A  Life  of  Love  is  the  most  impressive  lesson,  and 
deeds  of  kindness  the  most  effectual  monitors  ;  it  is  through 
their  agency  that  the  moral  world  must  be  reformed.  There 
are  perhaps  many  whose  consciences  will  assent  to  tbe  truth  of 
these  affirmations.  Is  then  the  knowledge  of  the  remedy  a 
6ecret  wbich  they  as  intellectual  misers  are  justified  in  conceal- 
ing witbin  themselves  ?  Does  no  voice  whisper  to  them,  "  you 
have  a  mission  to  fulfil,  and  apostolic  exertions  are  required  at 
your  hands"?  The  recognition  of  the  true  nature  of  Education 
should  bear  testimouy  to  them  that  they  are  commissioned  to 
educate.     Educate  !  how  has  the  term  been  profaned  ! 

When  we  consider  the  enthusiasm  with  which  enterprises, 
trivial  and  valueless  compared  with  that  of  loving  and  sympa- 
thetic cultivation,  have  been  undertaken,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  they  have  been  attended  to  their  completion,  we  cannot 
hut  regret  that  the  one  just  mentioned,  should  be  to  most  a 
subject  of  apathy  and  indifference.  To  look  on  the  conduct  of 
the  human  race,  at  present,  one  might  reasonably  infer  that  ob- 
jects became  interesting  in  exact  proportion  to  their  moral  insig- 
nificance. Oh  !  that  the  energy,  the  earnestness,  the  fervour 
manifested  in  national  warfare,  political  contest,  and  private 
dissension,  were  applied  to  the  sublime  task  of  resuscitating  man, 
morally,  intellectually  and  physically — in  one  word,  poetically. 

Many  are  the  years  which  have  rolled  away  since  a  lonely 
hermit  made  a  pilgrimage  through  the  nations  of  Europe,  to 
incite  them  to  a  Crusade  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  Holy 
City  from  the  hands  of  the  Infidel  Saracens.  With  what  ardour 
that  Crusade  was  supported,  you  well  know.  To  aid  it,  Monarchs 


io< 1  th?ir  kingdom*  :  Nobles  their  state  :  and  all  orders 
of  men  their  families  and  homes.  M  Jerusalem  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Infidel,"  said  the  Christian  priest,  and  there  needed  no 
other  appeal  to  rouse  the  Warriors  of  Europe  to  active  and 
nne  \  Mtions  in  his  cause.     To  all  who  have  an  oppor- 

-tructing  in  Love,  or  educating  in  Principle  we  say, 
"Jerusalem  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Infidel" — the  holy  temple  of 
I  Hike  Poetry  is  polluted  by  the  presence  of  base  and  heathen 
feelings — Awake  !  Spirit  of  Moral  Chivalry:  arouse  to  ac- 
tion the  sleeping  warriors  of  Truth  :  urge  them  with  incessant 
appeal  i;  to  the  rescue  !  to  the  rescue  !"  and  let  not  the  hand 
tire,  nor  the  heart  faint,  until  they  have  achieved  for  the  first 
work  of  the  Most  High,  a  glorious  emancipation  from  the 
thraldom  iff  an  unlovely  and  selfish  nature. 

You  may  possibly  say  to  us,  ;i  After  all,  you  are  only  incul- 
cating upon  us  a  conformity  to  the  moral  Law  :  what  need  to 
connect  Poetry  with  the  performance  of  duties  and  the  mani- 
festations of  virtue  J  had  you  told  us  that  it  was  your  intention 
to  observe  upon  the  violations  of  Morality,  and  its  remedies, 
wc  might  reasonably  have  expected  to  hear  the  doctrines  which 
you  have  propounded — but  why  mix  up  Poetry  with  such  a  sub- 
ject V  We  answer,  that  so  long  as  Poetry  has  been  merely 
understood  as  an  intellectual  attribute,  no  matter  what  odious 
feelings  it  may  have  expressed,  what  narrow  views  sanctioned, 
or  what  unworthy  end  proposed  to  itself,  its  meaning  has  been 
most  iusultinsrly  profaned.  Poetry  is  a  Nature  manifesting  it- 
f  in  moral  Truth,  in  moral  Purity,  in  moral  Love  :  "  Out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  Heart  the  Mouth  speaketh."  If  the 
Fountain  be  Love  and  Beauty,  shall  not  its  overflowir. 
lovely  and  beautiful  !  N .-.;.-  shall  not  the  intellectual  represen- 
tations of  a  virtuous  man  be  more  glorious  than  those  of  a 
vicious  one  ?     If  the  misanthropic,  the  polluted,  the  wretched 

into  his  heart,  what  can  he  find  there  of  which  the  intel 
lectual  manifestations  shall  be  beautiful  ?  And  not  only  is  your 
Poet  pure  in  the  moral,  and  grand  in  the  intellectual,  but  his 
physical  frame,  bis  corporeal  nature  shall  partake  of,  and  ex 
hibit  the  internal  Majesty.  Think  you  that  if  Poetry  were 
active  in  us,  there  would  be  the  same  unmeaning  dulness,  and 
inane  listlessuess  in  the  countenance  ?  the  same  half-idiot  vacancy 
in  the  eye  !     77  could  not  be ;  these   bodies  should,  if  we  may 
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use  the  expression,  become  transparencies,  which  the  magnifi- 
cent light  of  an  in-dwelling  Spirit  should  illumine,  making  every 
part  of  this  corporeal  system  bear  exulting  testimony  to  the 
glorious  resident  within  us. 

Yes  !  Poetry  is  indeed  a  something  more  than  the  thing  which 
we  have  ordinarily  apprehended  as  such.  The  longing  aspira- 
tions of  our  spirits  are  her  prophecies  :  but  only  by  an  obedience 
to  her  internal  law  can  their  fulfilment  be  accomplished. 

Oh!  when  looking  abroad  upon  the  earth,  and  beholding  the 
want  of  unity  and  harmony,  which  exists  amongst  its  population, 
we  see  men  so  ready  to  avenge,  so  unwilling  to  forgive,  fortifying 
the  miserable  thing,  on  which  they  base  their  hopes  by  menace 
and  punishments  instead  of  recognizing  Happiness  in  the  practice 
of  Kindness  and  evolution  of  Sympathy,  have  we  not  pictured  to 
ourselves  regions,  where  Love  might  be  the  moral  atmosphere, 
Truth  the  moral  light,  and  Peace  the  moral  reward?  have  we  not 
while  mourning  over  the  internal  chaos  of  humanity  sighed  for 
some  divine  Spirit,  who  gazing  with  compassion  on  the  distorted 
elements  of  the  Soul's  Universe,  might  have  power  to  bring 
Order  out  of  its  Confusion  ;  Beauty  out  of  its  Deformity  :  Life 
out  of  its  Corruption  :  Purity  out  of  its  Loathsomeness  :  and  by 
the  fiat  of  his  Will  to  ordain  the  presence  of  light  where  dark- 
ness was  ?  Such  a  wish  has  been  the  dream  of  Poetry  ;  its 
realization  must  be  the  result  of  her  unobstructed  activity  ; 
should  we  ever  behold  that  result,  by  what  standard  could  our 
blessedness  be  tested  ?  We  should  awake  to  the  typical  loveli- 
ness of  external  nature  :  we  should  rejoice  with  the  animal 
creation,  Protectors,  not  Oppressors,  and  fulfil  in  our  being, 
the  ideal  of  the  immortal  bard,  "  What  a  piece  of  work  is 
Man  !  how  noble  in  reason  !  how  infinite  in  faculties  !  in  form 
and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable  !  in  action,  how  like 
an  Angel  !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  God  ! 

Had  I  the  presumption  to  suppose  that  I  had  invested  this 
subject  with  sufficient  interest  to  ensure  your  willing  attention 
^o  its  further  investigation,  and  did  not  the  inexorable  claims 
of  a  jealous  profession  require  my  immediate  return  to  Town, 
it  would  have  afforded  me  no  little  pleasure  to  have  illustrated 
this  theory  by  a  practical  discourse  on  poetic  education.  I  could 
then  have  endeavoured  to  show  you,  in  a  more  detailed  manner 
than  the  limits  of  a  single  lecture  will  allow,  the  dependence  on 
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moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  excellence  upon  the  cvolutioi 
of  that  divine  germ,  which  the  Creator  has  sown  in  the  huma: 
soil.  As  it  is,  however,  I  have  been  merely  able  to  present  yo 
with  some  few  disconnected  remarks  on  principles  ;  perhaps 
you  will  be  so  indulgent  as  to  allow  the  sincere  regard  with 
which  my  offering  is  presented,  to  atone  for  the  smallness  of  iti 
absolute  value,  and  thus  practise  Poetry's  Law  in  this  instance, 
by  conforming  your  Spirits  to  His  "  who  despiseth  not  the  day 
of  small  things" — 

Before  concluding,  we  cannot  refrain  from  observing,  with  ■ 
pleasure,  that  a  holier  influence  than  heretofore  exhibited,  ii 
now  pervading  the  literature  of  the  land.  We  cannot  but  re- 
joice that  the  views  we  have  laid  before  you,  are  those  which 
the  illustrious  Coleridge  sought  through  life  to  propagate,  am 
to  adorn  and  illustrate  which  the  genius  of  Heraud  still  remain! 
We  regard  it  as  a  favourable  omen,  that  the  Novelist  no  longei 
seeks  to  excite  interest  by  improbable  incidents,  and  the  viola- 
tion of  reason,  but  works  out  his  design  by  the  developement 
of  character  and  internal  nature.  The  truth  that  Happiness 
depends  not  upon  Circumstance,  but  upon  Being,  is  thus  prac- 
tically conceded. 

We  wait  with  confidence  for  that  progressive  philosophy  in 
our  thinking  men,  which  shall  through  them  demonstrate  clearly, 
what  we  too  obscurely  express — the  universal,  identical,  divine 
nature  in  man  ;  Love  the  condition  of  its  activity;  Purity,  intel- 
lectuality, and  their  expression  in  the  physical  being — it's  results.  I 

And,  now,  as  one  who  knows  not  such  a  word  as  "  Stranger," 
but  who  would  be  to  all  men  a  Brother ;  as  one  who  deeply 
feels  that  for  the  perfect  love  in  which  we  hope  to  live  here- 
after, there  can  be  no  better  preparative  than  an  existence  of 
affection  and  sympathy  here — I,  not  in  the  unthinking  and 
matter  of  course  manner,  in  which  the  word  is  generally  used, 
but  wishing  to  give  to  it  all  the  force  of  kindliness  which  it  is  < 
calculated  to  express,  bid  you  farewell. 


END  OF   THE  LECTURE. 


THE  POET. 


AN  ODE. 


Lord  of  the  realms  of  Mind  ! 

Of  whom  all  beauteous  things, 

All  founts  whence  feeling  springs, 

All  that's  bright  to  outward  seeing, 

All  that's  pure  in  inward  being, 

All  the  shapes  of  Love  terrestrial, 

All  the  Love  in  the  celestial, 
Are  the  vast  inheritance  ! 
Glorious  being !  Unconfined, 
Living  as  thou  art  inclined, 
In  "  calm  and  high  Philosophy  :" 

Or — rapt  in  Feeling's  trance — 
Thou,  most  august  creation 

(Of  Uncreated  Power ! — ) 

Whose  heart  has  a  vibration 

To  every  pulsation 
Of  our  humanity, 

In  its  most  lowly  or  exalted  hour; 
Thou,  glorious  Instrument ! 

Of  Universal  strings, 
In  which  all  tones  are  blent, 

Whence  perfect  Music  springs ; 
There  is  no  sound  of  sighing 
To  which  thy  sympathy  is  not  replying ; 
There  is  no  voice 

Uttered  by  lips  of  him  who  doth  rejoice, 
Whose  mirth-inspired,  and  loudly  pealing  strain, 
Thy  chords  responding,  fail  to  wake  again ! 
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Oh  !  who  can  tell 
What  visions  haunt  the  spot  where  thou  dost  dwell? 

Like  other  men, 
When  summer's  sunset  thro'  thy  casement  gleams 

Thine  eye  beholds  the  beauty  radiant  then, 
Thy  room  is  gilded  by  the  golden  beams ; 
But  unlike  other  men,  to  thee 

The  glorious  hour 
Brings  something  more  than  outward  brilliancy, — 
It  brings  the  spell  which  wakes  the  power 
That  slumbers  in  thy  breast, 
That  Power  which  doth  invest 
The  vacant  air  with  life,  and  form,  and  grace, 
And  makes  thy  humble  home  a  holy  place. 

Yet  hast  thou  hours  of  woe, 
When  the  Ideal  doth  thy  call  deny, 

When  Hope  shrinks  back  within  thee,  all  below 
Wearing  a  loveless  aspect  to  thine  eye; 
When  some  dark  Tempter  is  thy  pathway  haunting, 
Thy  weary  Soul  with  evil  questions  taunting ; 

4i  What  doth  avail,"  he  cries, 
"The  glorious  Spirit 
Which  hath  elected  thee  to  be  his  shrine? 

How  valueless  the  dower  thou  do'st  inherit — 
High  thoughts  and  noble  feelings;  tjiou  do'st  pine 

Thou  princely  Merchant!  Thy  rich  argosies 
Of  mental  treasures,  and  affections  deep 

Thou  do'st  possess  alone,  Earth  is  to  thee 
A  desert  Island,  where  thy  wealth  is  vain, 

And  Love  and  Sympathy,  the  great  subsistence 

Wherewith  that  Happiness  supports  existence, 
Thou  shalt  pot  even  in  drpams  enjoy  again  : 

Well  may'st  thou  sweep 
The  Earth  with  restless  pinions,  bird  qf  Heaven  ! 

Thy  dwelling  is  too  high, 

Thy  home  too  near  the  sky, 

Too  proud,  alas !  for  sympathy 
The  Nature  to  thee  given !" 

No ;  no ;  it  is  not  so — 
Lift  up  thine  eyes  dejected  bard,  and  see, 
With  sweet  compassion  pitying  thy  woe, 
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The  Spirit,  Guardian  of  thy  destiny, 

"  And,  oh  !  my  chosen  child ! — Why  weepest  thou?" 
$ailh  she  in  kindly  accents, — "  Follow  me — 

Follow  me ! — Follow  me !" 

And  where  went  the  twain  ? 
Up  the  mountains? — to  the  Sea? 

O'er  the  open  plain  ? 
Follow  we !  Follow  we, 
Their  travel  and  its  end  to  see. 

Lo  !  through  the  green  field  strays 
A  little  peasant  child, 

On  whose  bare  head  the  sunbeam's  rays 
Alight,  though  warm  yet  miX4, 

How  glad  he  feels,  he  knows  not  why 

Oft-times  he  bounds,  and  oft  would  fly 

Because  there  is  a  sympathy 
Alive  within  his  breast 

With  all  the  beauty  he  doth  see 
At  Nature's  hour  of  rest : — 

"Poet!"  the  Spirit  cried, 
44  Whence  hath  this  child  his  gladness  V* 

And  though  the  Poet  nought  replied, 
His  heart  had  lost  much  sadness. 

It  is  mid-day,  and  Summer  time, 
The  air  is  mild  and  warm  the  clime, 

Yet  in  a  spacious  square 
A  fire  is  fiercely  blazing, 

And  dense  dark  crowds  are  gather'd  there 
Jn  awful  silence  gazing; 

For,  circled  by  the  red  flame,  stands 

A  brother  man,  and  yet  his  hands 

Are  raised  in  prayer,  and  in  his  mien 

A  calm  tranquillity  is  seen, 

He  triumphs  o'er  the  element, 

And  in  his  time  of  need  is  sent 

An  antidote,  a  strength,  a  power 

Which  makes  his  last  his  happiest  hour ; 
44  Poet,"  the  Spirit  cried, 

44  Whence  so  great  Peace  had  he  ?" 
44  Whence  I  have  mine,"  the  Bard  replied, 

44  From  Truth  and  Purity." 
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It  was  a  dark  and  loathsome  cell 

In  which  the  Miser  chose  to  dwell 

No  glorious  Morn,  no  balmy  Ere, 

Could  tempt  his  steps  that  cell  to  leave 
There  sat  he,  day  by  day, 

Amid  his  useless  store, 
A  living  death,  Life  in  his  class 

A  form  so  torpid  wore, 

Cruel  was  he,  and  merciless, 

In  all  her  varied  forms, — Distress 
With  him  had  vainly  pleaded 

All  the  mute  eloquence  of  tears, — 

All  shapes  that  supplication  bears 
Had  sued,  but  ne'er  succeeded; 

But  see  !  who  comes  !  Unmeet  a  place 

For  thee  fair  child  of  Youth  and  Grace  ! 

Yet,  when  she  came,  dull  vacancy 

Was  banish'd  from  the  Miser's  eye, 

His  brow  relax'd,  his  thin  lips  mutter'd 

Blessings  sincere,  though  faintly  utter'd, 
44  Poet  behold  !"  the  Spiritcried ;  the  Poet  look'd  and  smil'd, 
His  smile  was  radiant,  for  he  felt  the  Miser  lov'd  his  child. 

In  a  lone  room 
There  sat  a  queenly  lady,  passing  fair, 

Most  beautiful  was  she,  and  yet  the  bloom 
Of  stainless  Innocence  was  wanting  there  ! 
Oh  God  !  That  in  the  chronicle  of  shame 
Should  be  recorded  such  a  Being's  name  ! 
For  she  was  sent  by  thee, 
Unto  a  holy  ministry, 
To  be  a  Priestess  at  the  shrine 
Of  feelings  ever  glorious  and  divine  ! 
Unto  what  perishable  God  hath  she 
Thus  madly  given 

The  Faith,  the  Love,  the  Worship  due  to  Heaven  ? 
Crown  her  with  a  tiara  of  fallen  stars, 
An  emblem  meet  to  designate 
The  Nature  which  forgot  its  high  Estate, 
And,  though  Immortal,  wedded  Infamy  ! 

Oh !  Yet  Reproach  forbear-^ 
Observe  her  now 
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Before  her  there  is  spread  a  faded  scroll, 
Which  she  would  read,  but  that  the  tear 

Obscures  her  vision, — why  then  doth  it  flow  ? 
Those  faded  letters  were  her  own  handwriting, 
The  thoughts  theyimag'd  her  own  heart's  inditing, 
And  what  of  this?   Search  out  the  date,  'twill  show 
The  scroll  was  written  ten  long  years  ago, — 

And  in  that  date  there  is  a  spell, 
By  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Past 

Can  bring  back  scenes  she  lov'd, — how  well ! 
And  towards  which  now  her  eyes  oft  cast 

A  glance  of  longing,  all  around  her  rise 
Old  trees,  old  haunts,  old  faces,  lost  too  long, 

And  o'er  the  Earth  are  spread  the  mellow'd  skies, 
She  had  so  loved  to  commune  with  when  young, 

And  then  the  great  Antithesis  of  Life 
Before  her  passes  with  reproachful  brow, 

The  early  Innocence,  the  after- strife, 
The  unpolluted  Then,  the  sullied  Now, 
Until  the  tears  in  quick  succession  flow, 
And  Purity  returns,  at  once,  her  cause  and  cure  of  woe! 
M  Poet," — the  Spirit  cried,  M  hast  thou  the  moral  understood  ? 
That  in  all  Natures  doth  abide  the  sacred  Germ  of  Good !" 

Yes, — he  can  comprehend 
The  lesson  kindly  taught, 

And  from  his  Angel — Friend, 
Angelic  light  hath  caught; 

He  sees  that  Truth  and  Love, 
Beauty  and  Purity 

Dwell  not  alone  above, 
But  in  Humanity, 

And  that  abiding  here 

Tho'  varied  names  they  bear, 

In  one  may  all  included  be 

Their  common  title — Poetry ; 
The  Poetry  which  ever  dwells 
In  Nature's  Temples  and  her  cells, 
In  every  form  upholds  her  reign, 
And  not  the  meanest  doth  disdain  ! 
In  some  her  Presence  much  reveal'd, 
In  others  clouded  or  conceal'd, 
Yet  there  the  same  in  all,  is  she, 
The  Universal  Poetry! 
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Bard  !  though  thy  home  be  high, 
Thy  dwelling  near  the  sky, 

Thy  glorious  Art  from  Heav'n, 
Yet  can  all  Life  unto  thy  Love  reply, 
44  Oh — not  too  proud  for  sympathy 

The  Nature  to  thee  gir'n  !" 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  year  1838,  a  prize  was  offered  by  the  Committee  of  an 
educational  Society,  for  the  best  essay  "  On  the  means  of 
raising  the  character  of  Teachers  in  public  estimation."  In 
considering  the  subject,  many  thoughts,  endeavored  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  pages,  were  suggested  to  the  author's 
mind. 

The  educational  character,  we  may  confidently  affirm,  can- 
not be  elevated  by  any  mere  institutional  arrangements.  It  is 
deeply  felt,  that  average  Tutors  constitute  a  class  of  mental 
mechanics,  whose  only  qualification  is  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  study,  in  the  various  branches  of  Science  which  they  teach. 
The  public  mind  desires,  and  rightly,  something  higher  than 
this.  It  is  perceived  that  he,  who  is  to  cultivate  moral  and 
intellectual  life,   should  not  be  the  dead  depot  of  preceding 


modes  and  opinions.  No  honorary  degrees,  no  educational 
colleges  can  exalt  the  character.  The  man  will  be  valued  for 
himself,  and  not  for  his  appellation. 

It  is  only  by  teachers  becoming  men  of  Genius,  that  a 
nobler  position  can  be  secured  to  them.  Genius  is  the  talisman 
which  procures  the  entree  into  all  circles,  while  it  shuns  none, 
not  daring  to  have  a  preference,  or  to  make  a  selection  from 
the  common  children  of  its  Father. 

If  Genius  be  necessary  to  legitimate  instructors,  a  fear  may 
arise  that  there  will  be  a  dearth  of  those  suitably  qualified. 
But  the  same  Instinct,  which  recognizes  Genius  as  a  requisite, 
asserts  its  presence  in  every  being.  There  is  no  Mother  who, 
at  evening,  gathers  her  children  round  her  hearth,  who  may 
not  be  to  them  a  vital  cultivator — the  Home-Genius.  No 
Sister  is  incompetent  to  be  a  love-hallowed  instrument  to  her 
younger  relatives.  There  is  not  one  in  the  human  species 
essentially  disqualified  for  the  assumption  of  this  glorious 
character. 

But  whoever  would  be  a  genetic  educator,  must  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  high  impulse  which  calls  him  to  his  work. 
He  must  be  free  from  the  miserable  necessities  which  self-will 
creates.  He  must  abandon  the  gratification  of  animal  and 
intellectual  lusts.  He  must  not  appropriate,  even  for  his  phy- 
sical subsistence  aught,  that  is  not  most  pure,  most  simple, 
and  most  in  harmony  with  Love-originated  Genius. 

Such  an  one  in  his  noviciate  makes  many  painful  ex- 
periences, surrenders  many  enjoyments,  sacrifices  many  pro- 
pensities, sheds   many  tears.     For  not  always  do  those,  whose 


union  with  the  individual  was  most  intimate,  desire  its  con- 
tinuance, when  he  is  united  to  the  Creator.  An  incarnated 
rebuke  is  most  offensive  to  the  self-indulgent  world. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  which  are  perhaps  most 
appropriately  inserted  here,  the  author  sends  forth  his  per- 
formance, hoping  that  any  reader  disposed  to  be  very  harsh 
in  his  strictures,  will  reflect  that  he  censures  a  friend,  perhaps 
an  erring — certainly  an  affectionate  one. 


Burton  Street, 
January,  1839. 


POETIC    CULTURE. 


The  present  century  has  been  in  no  small  degree  characterized 
by  successive  efforts  to  interest  the  public  mind,  with  regard  to 
Education,  as  facilitating  human  progression.  Many  are  the 
treatises  which  have  been  penned  on  the  subject  ;  many  the 
theories  promulgated — insomuch,  that  the  popular  appetite  seems 
more  than  satiated,  with  a  diet  to  which  it  has  been  treated 
with  so  much  profusion. 

Such  being  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  our  readers  may 
feel  disposed  to  inquire,  why  some  less  investigated,  and  more 
interesting  theme  has  not  been  selected  by  the  author  of  these 
remarks  ?  He  replies,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  ingenuity 
and  research  lately  devoted  to  Education,  as  an  Inductive 
Science,  the  possibility  of  it  being  an  Eductive  Science  ap- 
pears to  have  been  lost  sight  of  so  completely,  that  his  obser- 
vations must  have  the  advantage  of  novelty  in  whatever  more 
important  attraction  they  may  be  found  deficient. 

As  we  have  headed  this  address  with  the  title  "  Poetic  Cul- 
ture ,"  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  value  we  set  upon  the  ex- 
pression, and  to  explain  the  connection  which  exists  between 
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Poetry  and  Education.  The  adjective  "  poetic,"  in  reference 
to  culture,  is  used  to  signify  a  culture,  which  derives  its  origin 
from  Love,  Wisdom,  and  Power  ;  for  Poetry,  in  its  highest 
meaning,  is  identical  with  this  Divine  Trinity,  representing  it- 
self humanly  in  Feeling,  Intellect,  and  Faculty,  and  externally 
in  every  poetic  composition,  (metrically  arranged,  or  otherwise,) 
and  in  every  action,  which  indicates  the  Actor  as  a  being  sub- 
ordinated to  celestial  influence. 

Man  is  a  triune  being — divine,  psychological,  and  physical. 
The  soul,  or  psychological  nature,  is  inferior  to  the  Divine,  and 
dependent  upon  it  ;  the  physical  is  inferior  to  both.  The  grand 
error  of  educational  systems,  is,  that  they  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  divine  nature  in  man  ;  that  they  have  been  infidel  to 
the  excellence  existing  in  the  pupil,  which  can  alone  hallow, 
elevate,  and  dignify  him  as  an  intellectual  and  physical  being; 
that  they  have  supposed  the  remedy  for  evils  to  exist  in  appeals 
to  the  selfish  hopes  and  selfish  fears  of  their  charge:  while  their 
aim  should  have  been  to  bring  the  soul  into  connection  with  that 
Spirit,  of  whose  Power  is  all  physical  activity,  of  whose  Light 
is  all  intellectual  glory,  of  whose  Love  is  all  the  disinterested- 
ness of  affection,  and  the  sympathy  which  transforms  the  isolated 
selfish  individual  into  an  expanded  existence,  related  by  divine 
influence  to  every  mode  and  form  of  life,  which  shares  with  it 
the  exhaustless  and  infinite  universe. 

He,  who  recognizes  not  the  Divine  germ  in  man,  must  of 
necessity  be  a  mere  external  educator.  Ignorant  of  the  central 
life,  which  can  alone  rectify  the  natures,  consequences  only 
come  within  the  spheres  of  his  perception  and  experiment. 

It  is  true  that  by  this  outward  system  of  treatment,  the 
educator  may  preclude  the  exhibition  of  evil  in  certain  modes  ; 
but,  until  the  disease  in  these  exhibitions  be  touched,  depravity 
will  generate  new  modes  for  its  manifestations,  less  obvious  to 
the  teacher,  and  therefore  still  less  subject  to  his  regulations. 

We  assert  then,  that  in  contradiction  to  the  process  alluded 
to,  Man,  as  an  intellectual  aud  physical  being,  can  be  improved, 
elevated,  and  inspired  by  no  other  means  than  by  the  evolution 
of  that  divine  and  sinless  Spirit,  in  the  image  or  incarnation  of 
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which  he  was  crcated,wherefrom, self-willed, he  fell,  but,  whereto 
he  must  again  be  subject  ere  inward  war,  and  dissension  shall 
cease,  and  the  harassed  realm  of  humanity  become  tranquil, 
fruitful,  and  happy,  beneath  the  sway  of  its  legitimate  ruler. 

We  freely  confess,  that  the  whole  of  our  creed  is  based 
upon  the  recognition  of  the  divine  nature  in  man  ;  for  herein  is 
involved  his  excellence  in  the  subordinate  spheres  of  being. 
Most  earnestly  do  we  wish  our  readers  to  be  impressed  with 
this  truth;  and  to  draw  from  them  an  acknowledgment,  that 
though  themselves  uncertain,  unpermanent,  selfish,  and  unsym- 
pathetic, within  them  abides  that  which  is  immutable,  that 
which  is  unerring,  that  sympathy  which  no  taint  of  selfishness 
pollutes,  and  which  individual  limits  fail  to  circumscribe. 

And  are  there  no  experiences  which  testify  to  the  Truth  in 
our  affirmation  ?  Who,  so  abandoned  to  crime,  as  not  to  re- 
cognize within  him  a  law  of  Holiness,  wrestling  with  the  an- 
tagonistic nature  ?  Who,  so  surrendered  to  selfishness,  as 
never  to  have  felt  the  kindly  influence  of  a  generous  principle 
stirring  within  him  ?  Who,  so  guilty,  as  never  to  have  known 
contrition?  Who,  so  wedded  to  low  enjoyment,  as  to  forget 
that  he  is  destined  to  a  higher  ultimate  ?  Who,  so  wretched 
worshipper  of  clay  idols,  as  never  to  have  heard  the  voice  of  a 
conscience  in  their  destruction,  preaching  the  sublime  lesson 
that  the  immortal  adorer  of  perishing  joys,  is  nobler  than  his 
Gods.  Universal  experiences  are  these,  and  to  all  attest  an  in- 
dwelling Power  to  vivify,  an  indwelling  Light  to  rectify,  an 
indwelling  Love  to  beatify. 

That  Love  in  man,  which  is  above  the  world  of  interest  and 
traffic,  which  finds  its  happiness  in  its  very  being,  from  a  trans- 
gression of  whose  law  follows  that  internal  strife  which  is 
identical  with  pain  ;  that  Wisdom  in  man,  which,  contemplating 
the  evil  and  the  good,  decides  at  once  as  to  the  character  of 
the  thing  contemplated,  whose  clear  perception  is  above  the 
influence  of  partiality  or  prejudice,  whose  judgment  is  spon- 
taneous intuition, and  not  the  conclusion  of  calculating,  reflecting 
Intellect,  which  can  pronounce  only  of  the  external  world  be- 
neath it,  but  which  cannot    pronounce  of  the  celestial   world 
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above  it  ;  that  Power  in  man  which  generates  beautiful,  true, 
and  affectionate  exhibitions: — these  constitute  that  Triune  Na- 
ture, which,  as  the  immediate  offspring  of  Deity,  it  is  no  as- 
sumption to  call  Divine. 

This  Divine  Nature  can  only  be  developed  by  an  Educator 
himself  divine.  If  Love  in  him  be  undeveloped,  how  shall  he 
develop  it  in  the  pupil  ?  Will  the  harshness  of  coercion  be 
found  magnetic  to  attract  the  latent  affections  ?  Will  kindly 
feeling  be  fostered  by  chilling  austerity  ;  or  does  the  agency  of 
pain  associate  with  itself  anything  so  endearing  as  to  call  forth 
amiable  and  generous  emotions?  Does  the  majesty  of  Divinity 
prefer  for  its  temple  a  body  beaten  and  dishonoured  by  capri- 
cious tyrants  ?  We  apprehend  not.  The  influence  of  the  true 
Educator  is  an  invitation,  an  attraction,  a  magnetism,  a  leading 
forth,  and,  as  at  the  music  of  the  troubadour,  the  fair  one  of 
olden  time  came  forth  from  her  lattice,  revealing  her  excelling 
loveliness  to  the  lovely  Creation  ;  so,  at  the  kind  music  of  the 
sympathetic  Educator's  tones,  does  the  divine  Spirit,  in  his 
charge,  come  forth  from  its  seclusion,  and  exhibit  its  presence 
in  hallowed  and  beautiful  activities. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  upon  the  evolution  of  man's 
Love  Nature,  eminently  depends  his  psychological  and  phy- 
sical excellence.  Let  us  see  whether  this  position  is  tenable 
with  regard  to  the  Intellect  ?  It  is  that  whereby  we  represent 
a  higher  being.  Whatever  be  the  relation  of  Man  to  Divinity, 
that  relation  will  be  expressed  in  intellectual  modes.  Thus,  if 
the  Universal  Spirit  have  not  developed  expanding  Power  in 
the  individual ;  if  he  be  contracted  in  the  sphere  of  feeling — a 
Miser,  a  Bigot,  or  an  Idolater  ;  he  will  to  the  world  pourtray 
his  disorganised,  disharmonious,  limited,  and  selfish  state  in  his 
intellectual  revelations. 

And  is  not  the  converse  of  this  position  equally  true  ?  Does 
not  the  expanded  and  sympathetic  disclose  his  more  glorified 
character  in  his  intellectual  exhibitions?  Even  were  we  to  allow 
that  the  evolution  of  the  Divine  Being  imparted  no  strength  to 
the  Intellect,  (admitting  thus  hypothetically  an  evident  im- 
possibility, namely,  a  self-existent  uncreated  mind,)  and  re- 
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garding  it  merely  in  the  light  of  an    artist,  is  not  the  por-    : 
traiture  of  moral  loveliness  more  delightful  than  that  of  moral 
deformity  ? 

It  is  conceded,  we  believe  almost  universally,  that  expres-  | 
sion  is  the  better  part  of  Beauty.  Contrast  the  countenance  of 
the  universalized  and  impassioned  man  with  that  of  the  self- 
appropriating  creature ;  the  one  wearing  in  his  aspect  the  legible 
heraldry  of  his  celestial  descent,  the  other  carrying  in  his  apa- 
thetic look  the  badge  of  his  dishonourable  servitude. 

We  repeat  then  the  proposition  already  advanced,  that  upon 
the  development  of  the  divine  germ  in  man  depends  his  psy- 
chological and  physical  excellence.  To  this  germ  then  should 
cultivation  be  perseveringly  applied.  Alas  !  who  amongst  our 
Educators  profess  to  recognize  its  existence  ?  How  few  amongst 
our  Instructors  are  qualified  to  cultivate  it !  Are  divine  Educa- 
tors sought  for?  Is  it  the  object  of  our  popular  systems  to  treat 
the  pupil  with  relation  to  anything  higher  than  his  intellectual 
faculties  ?  Parents  are  content  with  low  results, and  with  inferior 
agents.  We  well  know  that  Fathers  and  Mothers  generally 
would  fear  to  trust  their  children  to  men  notoriously  immoral,  or 
to  violators  of  that  treaty  of  good  faith,  which  men  ratify  from 
policy,  if  not  from  principle  ;  but  to  the  extent  that  the  Edu- 
cator is  ignorant  of  the  office  of  Love  in  human  culture,  to  the 
extent  that  he  obstructs  the  flow  of  the  child's  sympathies  by 
harsh  and  coercive  proceedings,  he  is  an  immoral  agent,  and 
unqualified  for  the  sacred  work  of  evolving  Deity  in  man. 

Educators  at  present  profess  that  love  is  to  be  imparted  to 
the  mind  by  the  presentation  of  others' labours — books,  problems, 
and  diagrams.  Not  unsanctioned  is  their  aim  by  eminent  au- 
thority. "  Books/'  says  Milton,  "  are  not  absolutely  dead,  but 
do  contain  a  progeny  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that 
soul  was,  whose  progeny  they  are."  The  utterances  of  the  most 
illustrious  lips  are,  however,  not  always  oracles.  The  notion 
upon  which  such  sayings  as  the  one  quoted  proceed,  is,  that  out- 
ward objects  and  external  appliances  have  the  power  of  imparting 
to  the  soul  qualities  and  attributes,  by  which  it  was  not  origin- 
ally possessed.     Upon  this  error  are  most  systems  of  education 
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grounded  :  and  the  intellect  being  treated  as  a  thing,  whirl 
to  he  constituted  out  of  exterior  forms,  and  not  as  a  nature, 
the  activities  of  which  are  to  be  developed,  remains  an  unsym- 
pathising  recipient  of  dead  bookish  accumulations,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  it  re-expresses:  and  thus, instead  of  manifesting 
itself  originally,  is  the  recapitulator  of  old  and  musty  facts 
garnered  up  in  the  dusty  lumber  room  of  its  memory.  That 
power  which  composes,  should  be  evolved  prior  to  that  which 
studies  compositions.  When  the  faculties,  which  exist  in  every 
being,  have  been  conditioned  for  vital  expression,  books  may 
be  read  with  advantage  and  interest,  as  the  exhibitions  of  mind 
in  other  individualization  ;  but  are  never  to  be  made  precedents 
for  our  own  thoughts  and  modes,  nor  to  serve  as  substitutes  for 
original  life.  Nay,  without  the  presence  of  such  life,  books 
cannot  be  read,  except  in  the  most  vain  and  superficial  manner. 
In  the  eternal  Spirit,  out  of  which  the  soul  comes,  is  the  capa- 
city to  write,  and  to  understand  what  is  written:  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  development  of  this  originating  capacity  in  man,  is 
his  perception  of  Poetry  in  a  poem,  Eloquence  in  a  speech,  and 
Reason  in  an  argument.  Effects  most  injurious  are  consequent 
upon  the  system  adopted  by  those  Instructors,  who  think  that 
the  Intellect  is  to  be  cultivated  by  surrounding  it  with  exterior 
rules  and  outward  formulae,  which  serve  but  as  impediments  to 
its  growth.  We  put  the  questions  most  seriously  on  points  most 
important.  Do  those  engaged  in  mental  discipline  foster  by 
their  labours  the  activities  of  the  mind  ?  Do  they  evolve  the 
pupil's  perception  of  principles  in  objects  ?  Do  they  encourage 
him  to  reason  from  the  self-evident  to  the  subsequent  ?  Do  they 
allow  originality  to  reveal  itself  either  in  thought  or  in  expres- 
sion ?  Do  they  suffer  the  Life  in  the  Intellect  to  expand,  ac- 
cording to  the  Law  in  Nature,  and  developing  itself  in  gradual 
and  beautiful  progression  to  proceed  from  the  moving  Power 
to  the  contemplation  of  results  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  not  the 
pupil  at  a  tender  age  daily  sentenced  to  learn  by  rote  words, 
which  to  him  are  meaningless,  and  to  put  the  true  translation 
upon  a  Latin  term  before  the  Intellect,  which  can  affix  the  pro- 
per idiomatic  construction,  has  been  awakened  into  activity — 
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nay,  while  it  has  hcen  obstructed  by  the  injudicious  and  pre- 
mature system  of  the  teacher.  Science  cannot  be  externally 
coerced  iuto  man,  nor  can  it  at  all  appertain  to  him,  until 
internal  Power  shall  have  capacitated  his  being,  through  prin- 
ciples, for  the  investigation  of  objects.  It  is  true  that,  by  con- 
stantly forcing  the  ear  of  the  pupil  into  an  unnatural  alliance 
with  mere  words,  his  memory  may  ultimately  become  familia- 
rized with  the  sound;  in  the  same  way  that  a  prisoner  is  famil- 
iarized with  the  voice  of  the  sentinel,  whose  presence  foils  his 
plans  for  emancipation  ;  and  that  the  scholar,  or  any  other 
captive,  should  associate  even  voluntary  tolerance,  with  tones 
uttered  under  such  circumstances,  is  absolutely  impossible ;  but 
to  declare  that  these  wearisome  repetitions  are  calculated  to 
evolve  Life  in  intellectual  originality,  is  so  monstrous,  that  the 
asseition  is  no  sooner  made  than  it  becomes  suicidal,  and  dies 
of  self  absurdity. 

Yet,  should  not  censure  confine  itself  to  the  Educator  :  the 
Parent  is  still  more  criminal.  To  gratify  the  self  love  of  Father 
or  Mother,  Genius  is  repressed  in  their  offspring;  and  the  artless 
childly  nature  is  obstructed,  that  an  uncomprehending  speaker 
may  recite  Horace  to  uncomprehending  auditors,  or  that  the 
harp  or  the  pianoforte  may  become  instrumental  to  the  violation 
of  harmony,  and  the  peace  of  every  intelligent  visitor. 

The  requisite  in  intellectual  cultivation  is  not  so  much,  that 
the  laws  which  regulate  external  phenomena,  and  the  rules 
which  govern  various  languages,  should  be  constantly  expounded, 
as  that  the  perceptive  activities  of  the  being  may  be  evolved:  for 
his  faculties  and  capacities  when  developed,  will  of  themselves 
be  recipient  of  the  principles  which  sway  the  external  world 
either  in  reference  to  the  languages  that  are  spoken,  the  arts 
which  are  practised,  or  the  representations  exhibited  in  that 
varied  whole.  And  well  would  it  be  if  educators  would  adopt 
interrogative  and  educive  modes  favourable  to  mental  activity, 
instead  of  presenting  the  memory  with  results,  the  causes  and 
formations  of  which  it  is  thought  unnecessary  to  have  disclosed. 

The  bias  of  the  Intellect  in  the  child,  is  to  exercise  itself  in 
the  examination  of  the  external  world,  and  to  refer  the  results 
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of  its  labours  to  the  superior  nature  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  true 
intellectual  educator,  (and  none  save  the  love  developed  can  be 
such  to  any  sphere  of  being,)  to  facilitate  this  natural  exhibition; 
and  how  shall  this  be  done  ?     The   love  inspired  teacher  need 
not  ask  the  question.    The  manner  of  doing  is  produced  by  the 
will  to  do.     As  however  we  would  fain  give  some  illustration, 
take  an  example.     The  child  is  entranced  at  the  sight  of  the 
solemn  and  seemingly  limitless  deep : — "  I  love  the  sea  !"  is  his 
low  but  intensely  earnest  exclamation.     "And  why  lovest  thou 
the  sea?"  inquires  the  Educator.    "  It  is  so  vast,  so  sublime,  so 
serene." — "  And  would  it  appear  thus  lovely,  if   thou  harassed 
by  envy,  hatred,  and  discontent  shouldst  wander  by  its  shore?" 
— "  No,  I  should  be  too  distracted  to  perceive  its  serenity." — 
"  Then,  what  thou  art  to   nature,  nature  is  to   thee — Serenitv, 
in  the  contemplator,  makes  serene  the  object  contemplated  ; — 
is  it  not  so  ?" — "  It  is." — "  Does  not  Beauty  then,  in  the  spec- 
tator, invest  the  spectacle  with  beauty  V — "  Even  so." — "And 
were  the  beholder  always  subject  to  the  Beauty-working  Power, 
which  is  of  Love,  would  not  every  object  to  him  appear  beauti- 
ful ?" — u  Yes,  indeed."     Then  does   the    divine  educator  point 
the   moral  of  these  affirmations  ;  then  exhibits  he  to  his  pupil 
the  result  of  th.3   progression,  and  shews  how  to  the  self-bein^ 
unsurrendered  to  Love  few  lovely  objects  exist;  but,  how  to  the 
enloved  beatified  and  beautified  Poet  all  external  nature  seems 
transcendent,  beatific,    and    beautified;   how    he    goes    forth 
contemplant  of  calm  and  storm,    and  views  these  but  as  the 
modification,  the   alteriety  of  good,  the  radiant  Spirit    within 
him,  casting  on  all  its  glory,  and  he  himself  affirming  from  his 
high  inspiration 

"These  as  they  change — Almighty  Father!   these 
Are  but  the  varied  God !" 

Then  does  the  pupil  perceive  how  Love,  the  original  Poet,  creates 
Poetry  in  man,  and  how  Man,  surrendering  himself  to  Poetry,  is 
the  divine  Poetic  Alphabet,  which  includes  Creation,  and  is  in- 
cluded by  its  Creator. 

The  educated,  having  been  thus  conditioned  to  feel   that 
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from  the  universal  divine  source,  is  all  moral,  mental,  and  phy- 
sical existence,  looks  upon  human  nature  as  the  exponent  and 
manifestation  of  primary  life.  The  portraitures  which  men  have 
given  of  themselves,  in  their  productions  and  histories,  become 
interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  exemplify  all  gradations  of  exhi- 
bition, and  are  all  modal  generations  of  one  Spirit.  By  degrees 
the  sphere  of  investigation  is  spontaneously  enlarged ;  and  those 
studies,  which  it  is  cruel  impolicy  to  force  upon  a  mind  whose 
comprehending  power  has  not  been  developed,  become  the  ob- 
jects of  voluntary  pursuit,  when  those  capacities  have  been 
adequately  awakened.  The  great  enemy  to  the  child's  free  and 
harmonious  development  is  selfishness.  It  is  this  that  warps 
the  Divine  Idea,  and  prevents  its  realization  among  the  sons  of 
men.  From  the  hour  of  the  infant's  birth,  that  which  tends  to 
mar  the  lovely  exhibition,  is  fostered  with  the  most  assiduous 
appliances.  Where  are  the  parents  whose  purpose  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  offspring,  is  that  it  may  act  from  a  divine  im- 
pulse, and  for  a  divine  end?  At  school,  perseverance  is  incul- 
cated for  self,  and  the  hope  of  success*  in  the  competition  for 
the  first  place,  is  almost  universally  used  as  the  stimulant  to 
industry.  When  the  initiation  to  business  takes  place,  the  duty 
of  laborious  application  is  reiteratedly  pointed  out — and  why? 
That  conscience  may  be  honoured  ?  that  genius  may  be  facili- 
tated ?  that  love  may  abound  ?  that  the  Creator  may  be  glorified  ? 
No — but  that  schemes  of  self-aggrandizement  may  be  consum- 
mated ;  that  ambition  may  be  gratified  for  a  moment ;  that  man 
may  live  upon  earth  an  unsympathising  isolation,  and  leave  to 
the  dull  grave  a  body,  no  member  of  which  has  been  consecrat- 
ed to  the  service  of  Love. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  assert,  that  the  diligent  exercise  of  one's 
vocation,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  render  us  independent  mem- 
bers of  society,  is  to  be  disregarded.  But  when  Divinity  has 
possessed  the  bosom  of  man,  few  are  his  wants  ;  small  his  ex- 
penses. The  simple  fruits  of  the  earth  serve  him  for  food,  and 
he  is  no  longer  enslaved  to  business  that  he  may  have  where- 
with to  pamper  selfish  desires.  Love  is  the  most  economical 
superintendant  in  the  universe. 
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We  have  seldom  experienced  a  sensation  more  painfully 
acute  than  the  one  which  attended  our  conviction,  that,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  selfish  nurture,  the  course  of  man's  life 
is  to  deterioration,  rather  than  to  improvement ;  that  he  gra- 
dually diminishes  from  his  lofty  altitude  into  very  dwarfishness. 
And  yet  we  cannot  put  from  us  so  unwelcome  a  conclusion. 
Contrast  the  child  of  five  years  with  the  man  of  fifty  ;  and  tell 
us  whether  the  infant  or  the  adult  stands  the  fairer  represen- 
tative of  his  Maker.  It  is  not  mere  maternal  partiality,  it  is 
not  mere  affectionate  prejudice  that  causes  every  mother  to 
discern  in  her  child  a  quickness  of  perception,  a  liveliness  of 
imagination,  a  kindness  of  feeling,  a  vitality  indeed  remarkable 
when  promise  so  fair  heralds  in  fulfilment  so  imperfect.  Ah  ! 
prophecy — accomplished  indeed — but  in  the  viewless  world — 
why  is  thy  verification  postponed  to  the  eternal  sphere  !  An- 
swer ye  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  guardianship  of  the  treasure  ; 
ye  who  obstruct  development  by  selfish  tuition,  who  seek  to 
entangle  Divinity  in  the  meshes  of  Interest.  Gradually  do  the 
worshipped  body  and  the  clogged  intellect  become  unfit  for  the 
reception  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  retreats  to  the  innermost 
recesses  of  its  dungeon,  until  the  King  of  Glory  shall  release  it 
by  the  hand  of  emancipating  death. 

In  most  cases  the  self  influence  operates  so  early  as  to 
deaden  the  being,  with  relation  to  Genius,  even  in  childhood. 
But  some  there  are  so  constituted  that  the  war  is  long  pro- 
tracted ;  some  in  whom  Life  asserts  its  prerogative  loudly  and 
impressively.  Such  are  our  Poets,  Orators,  and  Philosophers. 
Yet  how  few  of  these  hold  out  to  the  end.  Self,  which  has  not 
been  annihilated  but  encouraged  in  infancy,  makes  available  the 
very  applause,  which  hails  the  entree  of  the  child  of  Genius  on 
the  stage  of  action.  Imperceptibly  does  he  learn  to  love  the 
voice  of  praise.  The  sphere  of  his  being  becomes  contracted. 
No  longer  from  glorious  impulse,  and  immortal  sympathy  ; 
but  for  "  mouth-honour,  breath,"  the  cheer  of  admiring  friends, 
does  he  put  forth  his  energies.  Alas  !  what  a  declension  in 
results.  Genius,  Genius  is  born  of  Love  in  freedom,  and  works 
disinterestedly.     Where  Love  is  limited  by  individual  bounds, 
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all  conceptions  are  generated  in  self,  a  mortal  mother,  who 
bears  not  an  eternal  progeny.  Soon  departs  the  fire  that  kindled 
in  the  eye,  the  music  that  pealed  in  the  intonation  of  the  voice, 
and  all  external  symbols  that  shadowed  forth  the  Majesty  re- 
sident in  the  soul.  Oh  most  affecting  of  all  calamities — the 
abode  of  Poetry  forsaken  ; — the  house  "left  unto  us  desolate." 
— "  Ichabod,  Ichabod,"  written  on  the  gates  of  the  temple. 

Amidst  the  doubt  and  dissension,  which  usually  prevail  at 
present,  men  seem  agreed  as  to  one  point,  that  the  existing  state 
of  society  is  not  so  surpassingly  delightful  as  to  render  amelio- 
ration valueless  or  undesirable.  That  it  is  not  what  it  should  be 
receives  universal  assent.  Statesmen  most  attached  to  old  insti- 
tutions are  willing  to  concede  that  some  change  is  requisite  ; 
while  others,  to  whom  antiquity  is  not  an  object  of  great  vene- 
ration, demand  much ;  and  yet  there  have  been  mutations  ;  boons 
have  been  bestowed,  which  were  alleged  to  be  sovereign  panaceas ; 
and  petitions  have  been  granted,  from  compliance  with  which 
results  the  most  gratifying  have  been  predicted.  And  yet  the 
present  generation  is  no  happier  than  the  last,  nor  that  than 
its  immediate  predecessor.  It  is  true  that  laws  grossly  inimical 
to  physical  freedom  have  been  repealed,  and  others  more  con- 
sonant with  the  advanced  state  of  civilization  have  been  passed  ; 
but  these  seeming  amendments  are  still  the  offspring  of  evil. 
We  have  varied  false  modes,  false  forms,  false  manifestations, 
false  exhibitions  ;  but  the  paternal  Liar,  who  reveals  himself 
through  these,  has  thrown  aside  with  goodwill  one  forbidden 
garment,  that  he  may  assume  another,  and  develop  his  adap- 
tative  and  Protean  character.  The  reformer  decries  external 
signs  and  institutional  regulations,  which  are  the  mere  exponents 
of  evil,  and  does  not  see  that  institutors  must  themselves  be 
rectified  before  they  can  produce  rectified  results  in  institu- 
tions, or  any  other  outward  form.  You  may  transpose  indefinitely 
the  shapes  assumed  by  the  baneful,  and  at  the  end  of  your  toil 
be  not  one  step  nearer  the  beneficial.  You  may  transfer  power 
for  ever  from  a  selfish  Tory  to  a  selfish  Whig,  and  look  in  vain 
for  its  disinterested  application.  The  evil  is  within  our  own 
hearts;  and  how  have  we  proposed  to  remedy  it?  We  have 
prescribed  such  nostrums  as  the  following: — Reform  the  statt?  "f 
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.    Popular  Representati  us  Vote  by  Ballot,  and  Universal 

Suffrage  :  dissolve  the  connection  between  Church  and  State  '  — 
;   specifies  which  refer  to  that  which  is  of  the  slightest  irupor- 
'    tance— empty  drivelling.    Give  us  better  representatives— vea  : 
;    but  how  dost  thou  represent  the  Love,  Life,  and  Power,  out  of 
which  thou  art,  and  to  manifest  which  thou  wast  created  ?  Vote 
by  ballot — yea:   but  hast  thou  suffered  thyself  to  be  elected  of 
Him,  who  can  alone  capacitate  thee  rightly  to  choose?  Dissolve 
the  connection  between  Church  and  State — yea:  but  rather  has 
thy  soul  been  consecrated  as  the  abode  of  thy  Sovereign,  who 
reiguing   throughout   the  world   of  affection   and  intelligence, 
constitutes  in  thee,  that  Church-idea  which  National  Establish- 
ments outwardly  and  imperfectly  symbolize. 

Allow  me  once  more  to  direct  your  attention  to  those  affir- 
mations, which  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  in  this  addre- 
that  Deity  abides  in  all  men:  that  Deity  is  the  life-founda- 
tion, whereon  the  edifice  of  Humanity  is  erected  :  that  by 
the  evolution  of  the  divine  germ,  in  every  individual  beiucr, 
geuius  is  revealed  in  the  soul,  intellect  empowered  to  under- 
stand aright  external  nature,  and  purity  manifested  in  the  phy- 
sical frame.  Genius  is  the  voice  of  Love,  and  God  is  Love  : 
intellect  is  the  ray  of  light,  and  God  is  the  ineffable  sun 
whence  it  proceeds  :  purity  is  the  crystal  stream  from  the  one 
unpolluted  source — God  is  that  source. 

Wc  do  not  mean  to  affirm,  that  when  universal  humanity 
submits  itself  to  the  regenerator,  Genius  will  manifest  itself 
through  all  in  one  particular  mode  :  it  is  still  the  design  of 
One  to  reveal  himself  in  varied  forms.  We  do  not  say  then 
that  the  same  man  will  be  at  once  the  Poet  in  literature,  sculp- 
ture, painting,  music,  or  any  other  shape,  in  which  Life  loves  to 
develop  itself ;  but  that  if  an  individual  be  once  subjected  to 
the  action  of  superior  power,  through  him  must  the  Diviue 
Inhabitant  of  necessity  manifest  himself  in  some  lovely  and 
accordant  expression.  We  know  that  the  inquiry  may  be  put  : 
Si  It  your  creed  be  correct,  that  Religion  is  co-existent  with  Ge- 
nius, how  is  it  that  with  so  many  christians  in  the  country,  we 
a  of  genius,  intellect,  and  purity?"  Our  answer  is, 
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and  we  dare  not  repress  it,  that  we  have  few,  very  few  christian 
men.    Christians !  Christ-men — the  God-anointed.  Where 
who  represents  truly  the  Christ-Spirit  ?     The  C  -spirit  is 

universal — Man  is  sectarian.  The  Christ-Spirit  is  uniting — 
Man  is  fractional.  The  Christ-Spirit  is  harmonious — Man  is 
discordant.  The  Christ-Spirit  suffers — Man  retaliates.  The 
Christ-Spirit  gives  love  for  hatred — Man  love  for  love  :  affection 
in  the  one  is  free,  unpurchased,  unlimited — in  the  other  a  comn  - 
dity  to  be  exchanged — an  article  of  merchandize.  The  Christ- 
Spirit  sanctifies  all  forms — Man  abjures  many.  The  Cbr> 
Spirit  dwells  in  every  true  Poet,  Orator,  Musician,  Sculptor, 
and  Artist — Man  discerns  only  its  shadow  in  ordinances,  and 
observant  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  Christ-Spirit  is  the 
typified — Man  is  a  worshipper  of  types.  Show  me  a  man  who 
acts  from  the  Christ-Spirit,  in  whom  self  is  sacrificed,  who  lives 
to  fulfil  his  destiny,  in  whom  Love  needs  no  magnet  of  Inter, 
to  develop  its  actions,  but  is  a  spontaneous  going  forth.  Show 
me  such  an  one,  and  I  will  show  you  a  man  of  genius,  intellect, 
and  purity. 

Let  me  not  be  told  that  it  n ible  for  man  to  attain 

to  the  excellence  of  Christ  ;  and  that  therefore  the  present  de- 
gradation of  society  is  without  remedy.  Have  Conscience,  Re- 
velation, or  Christ  ever  prescribed  any  limit  to  human  improve- 
ment ;  and,  if  yea,  are  we  so  happy  as  to  have  arrived  at  that 
limit  ? 

Self  is  to  be  annihilated  :  this  is  the  hydra  shadowed  forth 
in  ancient  fable.  Children  must  no  longer  be  taught,  that  wealth 
and  renown  are  the  ends  of  existence,  but  self  in  animal  appe- 
tite, personal  power,  and  outward  profusion,  and  in  the  intel- 
lectual gluttony  of  reputation  is  to  be  sacrificed.  The  boundk 
hunger  of  selfish  desire,  stimulated  by  every  momentary  gratifi- 
cation, is  unappeasable,  and  must  die.  I  myself  have  seen  those 
whom  love  of  fame,  and  wealth  have  induced  to  devote  day  and 
night  to  toil  and  unrelaxed  endeavor.  They  have  gained  their 
reward :  but  genius  has  altogether  fled,  intellect  become  de- 
graded into  the  investigator  of  miserable  technicalities,  and 
wan  haggardne-  jJ  the  countenance:  and  for  what? 


I  That  the  withered  man  might  swathe  himself  in  the  costly  robes 
|  of  exterior  splendor; — splendor  which  is  mockery.  Oh !  for  that 
;  nobler  symmetry  of  being,  which  shall  need  no  outward  decora- 
tion :  but  lend  to  all  beneath  it  the  charm  of  its  own  enchant- 

;  ment- 

Oh  !  that  we  could  find  men  who  would  constantly  present 

to  the  people,  affirmations,  which  reason  and  intellect  are  too 

I  low  to  comprehend,  and  which  are  responded  to  by  Conscience 

I  and  Genius  alone — we  cannot  despair  that  in  such  conditions, 

-  results,  stupendous  and  undreamed  of,  would  be  generated.  We 
I  can  see  indeed  no  limit  which  could  circumscribe  the  blessed- 

1  ness  we  might  anticipate,  for  infinite,  unlimited  is  the  destiny  to 
|f  which  man   is  appointed.     We  may  be  termed  enthusiastic  and 

2  visionary.     Be  it  so.     We  have  faith  to  believe  that  goodness 
I  must  eventually  triumph  over  every  opposing  circumstance  and 

obstructive  condition  ;  that  no  boundaries  of  kingdoms,  no  differ* 
ence  of  language,  no  diversity  of  opinion  shall  withstand  its  deific 
energy  ;  that  it  shall  preside  over  public  councils  and  social  com- 
munities ;  that  under  its  auspices  patriotism  shall  no  longer  be  a 
bye-word, nor  marriage  a  lustful  union  ;  that  the  Divine  Idea  hu- 
manity shall  be  extensively  realized  by  individual  men,  who  shall 
I  adorn  and  benefit  society  in  life,  and  bequeath  to  posterity,  in 
their  examples,  lessons  worthy  the  perusal  of  immortal  students. 
The  world  calls  the  state  "  Utopian,"  for  which  it  is  unwilling 
to  sacrifice  self.  The  happiness  of  which  we  speak,  requires  the 
death  of  idols,  which  are  fondly  cherished  ;  and  our  reluctance 
to  slay  them  is  construed  into  a  necesity  for  their  existence.  But 
they  are  perishable,  because  sinful,  and  however  strenuously 
their  mortality  may  be  denied  in  time,  it  must  be  proved 
before  man  can  experience  the  rest  of  Eternity.  Aye,  and  the 
period  of  their  dissolution  arrives  :  the  barrier  may  be  immove- 
able by  man,  but  is  powerless  against  destiny.  Behold!  Time  is 
three  days,  the  first  has  been;  the  day  of  Power,  when  might 
was  right.    The  second  is;  the  day  of  Intellect,  when  the  be- 

-  hests  of  Truth  are  adjudicated  on  by  her  dependents.  The 
natal  day  of  Love  will  be  ;  the  final,  the  ultimate, — that  third 
day,  when  the  stone  shall  be  rolled  from  the  door  of  the  sepul- 
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chre,   and  the  emancipated  Christ  testify  in  Humanity,   "   I 
am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life." 

A  Queen  now  occupies  the  British  Throne.  Under  feminine 
dominion  one  would  augur  the  approach  of  better  days.  The 
sovereignty  of  Woman  is  essentially  that  of  Love  ;  and  Love 
it  is  which  must  be  evolved  before  any  pure  or  happy  result 
can  be  effected.  Confident  are  we  that  loyalty  can  breathe 
no  more  affectionate  wish  for  our  beloved  Queen,  than  that  her 
name  may  be  associated  with  the  era  of  regeneration. 
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THE 

THIRD    DISPENSATION. 


(Extracted,  by  permission,  from  "The  Phalanstery;  or,  Attractive  Industry 
and  Moral  Harmony,"  recently  published  by  Whittaker  and  Co.) 


Two  Dispensations  have  already  been  revealed 
in  the  world,  and  to  their  blended  results  the 
human  race  is  now  subject.  Union  has  been  the 
end  and  aim  in  both,  though  the  idea  union  has 
been  exhibited  in  actual  characteristics  distinctly 
and  almost  oppositely  varied.  The  first  dispen- 
sation, assuming  the  form  of  family  union,  or 
connexion  by  tribes,  can  now  be  contemplat 
as  really  a  disunion  or  a  dispersive  state  for  hu- 
manity. In  principle  it  is  separative,  and  in  action 
it  induces  division  to  the  most  hostile  extent. 
The  second  dispensation,  embracing,  by  a  loftier 
idea,  the  unitive  principle  in  man,  has  generated 
the  state  of  union  called  national.  Though  wider 
and  more  liberal  in  principle  than  the  system 
which  maintains  family  union,  it  has  not  been 
able  to  elevate  man  from  the  narrowness  of  the 
latter ;  and  thus,  under  subjection  to  the  evils  in 
both,  humanity  now  struggles  in  alternate  despair 
and  hope. 

Beautiful  as  are  family  ties  and  national  asso- 
ciations, considered  with  relation  to  some  antece- 
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dent,  and  evanished  barbarism,  they  are  them- 
selves felt  as  barbarisms  in  connexion  with  the 
forthcoming  good,  in  contrast  to  the  Third  Dis- 
pensation. 

Partial  and  negative  in  their  nature,  as  deep 
experience  abundantly  testifies,  these  two  dispen- 
sations imply  a  third  or  positive  union,  which,  as 
the  real  and  all  attractive,  may  be  designated 
"  Universal."  As  no  individual  or  "  family"  in- 
crease can  ever  give  the  "national"  stamp,  so  no 
national  alliances  can  ever  amount  to  "  universal" 
union.  Integrity  in  Nations  is  a  new  idea  to  the 
family  barricadoed  in  its  own  integrity.  Integrity 
in  Man  is  a  new  idea  to  the  nation  contracted  in 
its  own  integrity.     To  feel  that 

"  Man  is  one, 
And  he  hath  one  great  heart," 

is  still  a  strange  notion  to  some  minds,  and  a 
stranger  guest  in  many  bosoms.  Still  a  central 
all-attractiveness  for  man  is  no  less  a  fact,  and 
the  prevalence  of  this  ideality  in  all  thoughtful 
minds  is  the  advent  of  the  reality. 

Association  as  a  beautiful  scientific  result,  in- 
stead of  society  as  a  disorderly  and  miserable 
accident,  now  claims  an  attention  so  general,  that 
doubts  can  no  longer  be  rationally  entertained 
that  a  reality  is  portended.  The  needful  disco- 
very for  this  desired  consummation  is  the  law  on 
which  it  depends ;  and  in  the  present  argument, 
the  law  is  designated  "  Attraction."  For  Attrac- 
tion is  to  Association  as  antecedent  is  to  conse- 
quent, as  cause  to  effect,  as  soul  to  body.  In  the 
grand  problem,  "  Human  Destiny,"  Association 
is  an  essential  developement,  and  to  the  coming 
age  its  developement  is  assigned.^  Association, 
however,  being  a  result,  requires  an  Associator 


as  a  cause :  the  unitive  principle,  or  the  Uniter, 
must  absolutely  be  present  in  every  union  or 
practical  association.     The  One  must  be  in  all. 

Unity  in  labour,  unity  in  stock  or  capital,  unity 
in  science,  unity  in  art,  unity  in  government,  unity 
in  enjoyment,  are  all  admitted  to  be  desirable ; 
attraction  is  felt  in  them,  and  practically  they  are 
tmitively  manifested  as  much  as  possible.  But 
Unity  in  Man,  from  which,  as  an  universal  centre, 
all  lower  unities  should  flow,  is  first  to  be  realized. 
The  largest  factory  combination,  the  most  profit- 
able joint-stock  companies,  the  most  skilful  essays 
in  science,  the  best  intended  art  unions,  the 
highest  inventions  for  indulgence,  the  most  com- 
prehensive political  or  social  measures,  must  con- 
tinue to  fail  of  their  desired  end,  human  happi- 
ness, until  Man  himself  is  firmly  and  permanently 
established  in  Unity. 

As  man  is  the  uniter  in  all  arrangements  which 
stand  below  him,  and  in  which  the  objects  could 
not  unite  themselves,  or  by  themselves,  so  man 
needs  a  uniter  above  him,  to  whom  he  submits,  in 
the  certain  incapability  of  self-union.  This  Uniter, 
Unity,  Unit,  or  One,  is.  the  premonitor  whence 
exists  the  premonition  "  Unity,"  which  so  recur- 
rently becomes  conscious  in  man.  By  a  neglect 
of  interior  submission,  man  fails  of  this  ante- 
cedent, Unity  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  his  attempts 
at  union  by  exterior  mastery  have  no  success. 

There  are,  however,  certain  conditions  neces- 
sary to  be  brought  about,  before  this  interior 
elevation  and  happiness  can  be  a  reality  to  the 
human  soul.  And  the  difficulty  consists  in  this, 
that  the  unitary  external  arrangements  which 
appear  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  evolution 
of  the  unitary  spirit,  can  alone  be  provided  by 
the  unitary  spirit. 


We  seem  to  be  in  an  endless  circle,  of  which 
both  halves  have  lost  their  centre  connexion ; 
for  it  is  an  operation  no  less  difficult  than  the 
junction  of  two  such  discs  that  is  requisite  to 
unity.  These  segments  also  being  in  motion,  each 
upon  a  false  centre  of  its  own,  the  obstacles  to 
union  are  incalculably  multiplied. 

The  spiritual,  or  theoretic  world  in  man,  re- 
yolves  upon  one  set  of  principles,  and  the  prac- 
tical, or  actual  world,  upon  another.  In  ideality, 
man  recognizes  the  purest  truths,  the  highest 
notions  of  justice — in  actuality,  he  departs  from 
all  these,  and  his  entire  career  is  confessedly  a 
life  of  self-falseness  and  clever  injustice.  This 
barren  ideality,  and  this  actuality  replete  with 
bitter  fruits,  are  the  two  hemispheres  to  be 
united  for  their  mutual  completion,  and  their 
common  central  point  is  the  reality  antecedent  to 
them  both.  This  point  is  not  to  be  discovered 
by  the  rubbing  of  these  two  half  globes  together 
by  their  curved  sides,  nor  even  as  a  school-boy 
would  attempt  to  unite  his  severed  marble,  by  the 
flat  sides.  The  circle  must  be  struck  anew  from 
reality  as  a  central  point,  the  new  radius  em- 
bracing equally  the  new  ideality  and  the  new 
actuality. 

With  this  newness  of  love  in  men,  there  would 
resplendently  shine  forth  in  them  a  newness  of 
light,  and  a  newness  of  life  charming  the  steadiest 
beholder.  This  appears  to  be  the  solution  of  that 
position  which  baffles  alike  the  theoretic  investi- 
gator and  the  practical  operant. 

Though  never  without  some  measure  of  success 
has  the  unitary  principle  been  practically  attempt- 
ed, yet  the  great  lesson  constantly  confessed  is, 
that  much  still  remains  to  be  learnt — that  we  are 
still  ignorant  of  many  laws  whose  knowledge  is 


essential  to  success.  Practice  thus  apologizes  to 
theory,  and  theory  excuses  practice,  like  the  two 
quarrelsome  friends  in  the  comedy,  and,  like 
them,  composing  their  contention  in  mutual  con- 
fession, "brother,  brother,  we  are  both  in  the 
wrong." 

If,  instead  of  looking  to  theories  to  amend 
practice,  and  to  practice  to  improve  theories, 
these  could  be  both  referred  to  better  being, 
they  would  flow  out  in  better  existence,  as  natu- 
rally as  a  pure  stream  from  a  pure  spring* 
Whereas  all  attempts  at  pure  practice  without 
pure  existence,  are  comparable  to  making  a  filter 
at  the  river's  mouth  to  cleanse  the  source  and  the 
stream. 

Again  and  again,  perhaps,  must  blundering 
practice  and  disconnected  theory  be  carried  on, 
before  the  human  mind  is  rendered  conscious  of 
deeper  facts  than  are  now  currently  admitted; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  if  such  incomplete  physical 
efforts  and  partial  mental  essays  be  not  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  process,  there  is  in  them  at  least 
something  done  towards  an  ultimate  of  a  different 
character.  They  are  as  the  lowest  earthly  rounds 
on  that  ladder  whose  summit  debarks  the  traveller 
in  heaven. 

Conditions  favourable  to  intellectual  energy  are 
furnished  in  abundance,  but  the  affectionate  feel- 
ings are,  comparatively,  famished.  The  anxieties 
of  the  physical  nature  are  extended  to  the  intel- 
lectual nature,  and  combined  they  are  permitted 
to  excuse  the  deepest  rending  of  the  pure  sym- 
pathetic nature.  Though  every  real  physical  and 
every  true  skilful  necessity  must  be  supplied  with 
due  increment,  neither  should  the  demands  of  the 
superior  feelings  lie  neglected.  In  the  dearth  of 
food  for   the   moral  sympathies,  where,  in  figu- 


rative  language,  the  heart  pines  and  perishes,  the 
intellect  may  be  over-wrought,  the  head,  as  it  is 
said,  turned ;  and  the  body  saturated  with  false 
abundance,  is  itself  diseased,  and,  by  re-action  on 
the  higher  natures,  a  total  wreck  is  lamented. 

A  re-modification  of  conditions  is  evidently  re- 
quisite throughout  every  sphere  wherein  man 
moves —  no  less  in  the  physical  than  in  the  intel- 
ligent and  the  moral.  The  life  nature  demands 
truer  life  conditions,  the  light  nature  softer  affec- 
tionate supplies,  the  love  nature  a  divine  union. 

But  how  shall  this  process  be  attained  for  the 
human  race  ?  For  it  is  as  incomprehensible  that 
the  earth  should  meliorate  and  cultivate  itself,  as 
that  man  should  contribute  better  conditions  to 
himself.  There  is,  however,  a  power  discovered 
at  work  in  outward  nature,  whereby  the  greatest 
changes  and  the  highest  terrestrial  beauty  are 
reached.  Thus  the  soil  is  softened  from  rocky 
fragments  to  impalpable  mould,  the  forest  is  trans- 
formed into  a  garden,  by  the  annual  decadence  of 
the  vegetation  nourished  in  its  own  primeval 
rudeness.  The  wind,  the  rain,  the  heat,  the  cold, 
magnetism,  and  electricity,  are  combined  by  one 
uniting  power  to  this  result.  There  must  be  a 
power  superior  to  the  elements  elaborating  them 
to  this  end.  Chymical  combinations  cannot  be 
effected  without  a  chymist. 

May  there  not  be  an  empowerer  in  man,  work- 
ing, in  a  similar  manner,  the  elements  whereof 
the  human  world  is  composed  ?  Is  there  not  per- 
petually conceived  to  be  such  causer  ? — is  it  not 
constantly  present  to  the  feelings  and  convictions 
that  there  is  an  operant  of  this  kind,  setting  the 
various  natures  in  man  one  to  work  upon  another, 
in  modes  analogous  to  those  of  the  physical 
world  ?     There  are  the  sunshine  and  the  rain  to 


the  soul,  as  to  the  soil,  the  heat  and  cold,  the 
electricity,  and  the  magnetism,  agitating  the  mind 
to  act  upon  the  body,  as  vegetation  upon  rocks, 
softening  and  meliorating,  and  rendering  it  still 
more  useful  in  the  elaboration  of  the  higher 
nature. 

Man  is  not,  then,  in  the  hopeless  position  to 
which  the  idea  of  strict  self-elevation  would  con- 
sign him.  This  self  is  not  a  simple  ultimate  ele- 
ment, containing  no  ingredients  for  human  chymical 
activity.  The  varied  elements  are  in  him,  the 
various  natures  are  him,  and  the  chymist,  ope- 
rant, or  causer,  is  no  less  present  in  man  than  in 
the  material  world. 

Were  not  this  the  case,  man's  elevation  might, 
indeed,  be  an  aspiration  as  vain  for  ever  as  it 
even  now  is  vague.  But  the  Spirit  is  perma- 
nently working  the  human  race  to  higher  and 
nobler  results.  The  ideal  intuitions  now  filling 
the  human  mind,  want  only  superior  conditions, 
in  order  to  their  universal  exemplification;  and 
such  improved  combinations  in  the  human  mate- 
rialities can  only  be  effectuated  by  an  increased 
obedience  to  the  Spirit  and  its  laws.  The  out- 
ward world  is  plastic  to  human  power,  just  in  the 
degree  in  which  man  is  interiorly  yielding  to  the 
divine  operant. 

Individuals  foremost  in  submitting  to  the  con- 
scious operation  of  the  universe-love-will,  they 
who  recognize  as  the  highest  authority  the  divine 
lover  in  the  human  soul,  thus  become  prophets 
and  seers,  apostles  and  poets  of  glad  tidings 
amongst  men. 

Of  idealities  of  this  kind  the  literary  world  is 
full,  but  the  practical  examples  are  every  where 
wanting.  The  scientific  success  in  which  the 
present   age  may  so   fairly  exult,  is  applied  to 


every  subject,  except  that  which  should  have 
claimed  the  earliest  attention,  namely,  man  him- 
self. All  combinative  efforts  have  in  view  a  better 
arrangement  of  material  things,  which  shall  re- 
turn a  benefit  to  individual  persons  of  a  pecu- 
niary character.  Combinations  for  individual 
results  are  not  unions  for  universal  good.  The 
results  of  modern  efforts  are,  however,  as  happy, 
as  the  natures  which  urge  them  are  pure.  Stu- 
pendous public  works,  projected  by  the  scientific 
mind,  yield  to  it  a  bounteous  harvest  of  scientific 
joy;  supported  by  the  speculative  capitalist,  they 
give  him  an  annual  interest  in  return ;  and  the 
poor  artizan  accepts  his  weekly  stipend,  and  de- 
sires no  more,  his  complement  of  happiness  being 
the  animal  gratifications  obtainable  when  "  in 
work." 

Were  these  grand  efforts  re-called  by  every 
participator  to  a  deeper  and  purer  basis,  we 
should  have  results  incomparably  more  perma- 
nent, and  intensely  more  happy.  Man  has  yet  to 
learn  what  true  universal  union  is.  A  state  be- 
yond that  of  civilization  is  inconceivable  by  the 
highly  civilized.  As  the  nomadic  disdains  what 
he  considers  the  galling  trammels  of  the  civilized, 
the  merely  civilized  contemplates  with  horror 
true  Harmonic  Association.  Yet  the  city  has 
superseded  the  forest ;  and  as  certainly  as  the 
great  town  in  the  civilized  state  is  no  less  a  wil- 
derness than  the  great  forest  in  barbarism,  shall 
the  Phalanstery  be  brought  forth  as  the  real  end 
which  the  civilized  spirit  designed.  The  wants 
of  barbarism  grew  too  great  to  be  longer  borne, 
and  civilization  was  adopted  as  a  relief.  To  what 
portion  of  the  civilized  world  shall  we  appeal  for 
other  answer  than  that  its  evils  are  too  grievous 
for  further  endurance  ?  The  shell  of  society  is  even 


now  ready  to  burst  in  pain,  not  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  humanity,  but  to  its  conservation,  for  a  new 
love  germ  is  expanding  within  it.  To  this  deep- 
seated  cause  it  owes  the  rending  upon  its  surface. 
Whether  this  new  offspring  shall  be  a  joyful  or  a 
joyless  birth  into  the  world,  must  mainly  depend 
upon  the  receptivity  made  for  it.  Every  new  pro- 
gressive spirit  effort  demands  new  and  progres- 
sive spirit  elements  for  its  happy  activity;  and 
these  new  and  progressive  elements  must  be 
offered  in  each  sphere  of  human  existence,  not 
even  excepting  the  very  lowest.  The  entire  con- 
dition-law must  be  revised  and  re-enacted.  It  is 
useless,  if  not  perverse,  on  the  one  hand,  to  insist 
that  the  elements  offered  to  the  spirit  are  an 
affair  of  total  indifference,  as  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  assert,  that  in  the  surrounding 
circumstances  reside  all  power  and  activity. 
Neither  alone  is  the  entire  truth.  Each  doctrine 
conceding  to  each,  will  place  the  mind  in  a  more 
just  relation  to  absolute  truth. 

Let  it  not,  above  all  things,  be  forgotten,  that 
while  human  contrivances  have  no  power  to  make 
natures,  there  is  found  in  them  an  extensive 
power  for  the  perversion  of  natures.  Though  it 
is  not  within  the  physician's  skill  to  dispense 
health,  it  lies  within  the  scope  of  the  licentious 
to  afflict  his  body  by  disease ;  though  the  edu- 
cator cannot  create  mind,  he  can  succeed  in  pre- 
venting its  developement ;  though  man  cannot  be 
the  saviour  of  man,  he  may  do  much  to  promote 
his  destruction. 

The  most  general,  if  not  the  true  universal 
guide,  with  reference  to  the  conditionating  of  the 
Spirit,  is  not  so  much  to  do  any  thing,  as  to 
"  cease  doing."  At  all  events,  this  precept  seems 
most  forcefully  applicable  to  the  civilized  human 
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state,  with  reference  to  man's  progress  to  a 
higher  position.  He  needs  a  clear  warrant  for 
all  he  does ;  and  how  evident  and  ever  present 
such  authority  may  be  to  him  in  a  higher  and 
purer  existence,  the  civilization  from  which  he  is 
to  emerge  to  that  state  does  not  secure  it  to  him. 
The  scientific  physician  of  the  present  day  has 
discovered,  that  the  more  he  leaves  his  patient  to 
nature,  as  it  is  called,  the  greater  success  is  there 
in  the  restoration  to  health.  Had  the  patient  the 
requisite  confidence,  the  physician  would  do  so 
in  all  cases ;  for,  at  the  best,  he  can  only  faci- 
litate the  removal  of  obstructions,  and,  after  all, 
confesses  that  the  means  he  uses  to  remove  the 
obstructions  to  health  which  the  patient  has  in- 
terposed, are  themselves  another  obstruction  to 
the  health  spirit.  From  medicine  to  medicine  is 
a  change  from  disease  to  disease ;  and  the  spirit 
waits  the  cessation  of  all  medicine  to  return  in 
health. 

In  the  moral  sphere,  this  fact  is  no  less  evi- 
dent. A  conversion  from  doctrine  to  doctrine, 
is  a  motion  from  error  to  error ;  and  the  wanderer 
has  to  be  brought  to  a  stationary  position,  before 
the  truth  light  can  steadily  shine  within  him. 
Truth  is  no  more  deposited  in  doctors'  doctrines, 
than  health  in  doctors'  bottles.  Man  must  cease 
his  self-activity,  ere  the  Spirit  can  fill  him  with 
truth  in  mind,  or  health  in  body  :  these  benefits 
are  results  not  so  much  of  human  exertion,  as  of 
human  quiescence  or  obedience. 

So  intensely  false  is  the  whole  civilized  atmo- 
sphere, that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  conceive 
this  fact,  or  permit  its  due  weight.  No  one  ques^ 
tions  the  errors  belonging  to  civilization,  but 
when  admitted,  the  object  aimed  at  is  the  purifi- 
cation  of  civil   society   from   these   errors,   few 


having  yet  perceived  that  civilization  is  itself  ail 
erroneous  offering  for  the  Spirit's  highest  and 
happiest  results  to  man.  Civilization  cannot 
amend  itself — it  cannot  at  once  remain  as  it  is, 
and  also  extend  to  Social  Harmony,  any  more 
than  an  individual  can  at  the  same  time  retain  his 
infancy  and  progress  to  manhood. 

The  supplies  or  conditions  suitable  for  bar*- 
barism  are  found  altogether  incongruous  to  civili- 
zation. To  hunt  down  an  animal  upon  the  impulse 
of  hunger,  may  accord  with  the  sylvan  life  of  man, 
but  cannot  exist  as  a  practice  in  the  civic  stage. 
The  tender  mother  no  longer  tempts  her  baby 
with  raw  blood,  nor  indulges  him  with  the  roasted 
scalp  of  an  enemy,  that  he  may  grow  vigorous  for 
future  enterprises. 

But  are  the  offerings  which  civilization  pre- 
sents, at  all  more  suitable  for  true  harmonic 
society?  From  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  from 
food  to  the  fine  arts,  it  presents  only  civilized 
manifestations ;  while  those  which  are  demanded 
are  the  harmonic,  the  divine.  The  harmonic 
nature  in  man  pants  and  sighs  for  these  con- 
ditions ;  man  becomes  altogether  the  untuned 
harp  we  witness,  in  default  of  these  conditions ; 
and  all  our  processes  must  be  again  adjudged  by 
and  from  this  nature  in  man,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  pronounced  worthy  of  being  preserved  for 
its  fuller  growth,  or  of  being  abandoned,  as  suited 
only  to  a  lower  purpose,  which  they  have  already 
completed. 

The  very  air  of  cities  is  scented  by  the  odours 
from  culinary  compounds  ;  and  the  firing  of  food 
for  large  masses,  contaminates  the  atmosphere  to 
a  degree  which  renders  it  unfit  for  animal  as 
for  vegetable  respiration.  The  human  frame 
pines  and  perishes  in  large  towns  quite  as  much, 
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though  not  quite  so  obviously,  as  the  trees.  The 
imbibition  of  his  food  when  cooked,  is  even  more 
fatal  to  n  an  than  its  manufacturing  processes. 
It  seldom  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  philo- 
sophic mind,  that  if  conditions  altogether  dif- 
ferent were  presented  to  the  life-power  in  man, 
a  different  result  might  ensue.  Yet  none,  indeed, 
doubt  that  the  grossness  of  civilized  food  is  as 
fatal  to  progress  in  the  harmonic  nature,  as  can- 
nibalism was  to  man's  advancement  in  civilization. 
True  it  is,  that  human  food  has  been  elevated 
from  the  coarse  to  the  refined;  but  food  of  the 
refined  and  refining  elements,  is  yet  unknown ; 
or,  if  known,  has  been  adopted  merely  as  an 
indulgence,  and  not  taken  as  a  necessary  aid  to 
the  spirit's  operation  in  working  out  the  harmo- 
nic state. 

A  faint  shadow  of  the  necessity  of  suiting  the 
food  to  the  nature  to  be  fed,  seems  to  be  per- 
ceived by  the  consideration  for  appropriating 
a  certain  regimen  for  the  sedentary,  and  another 
for  persons  in  more  active  occupations :  brandy 
to  the  warrior,  bacon  to  the  ploughman,  fruit  to 
the  child.  But  the  foundation  for  these  distinc- 
tions is  made  up  entirely  of  physical  conside- 
rations ;  and  it  is  merely  with  the  view  of  sup- 
plying the  spirit  with  means  by  which  it  shall 
healthfully  work  out,  in  the  physical  sphere,  the 
ends  to  which  civilization  decrees  that  they  are 
adapted.  It  is  not  inquired  what  mental  organs 
the  spirit  is  creating,  so  that  proper  diet,  har- 
monious alternation  of  rest  and  activity,  might 
be  given  for  this  end.  The  substances  of  the 
cerebral  organs  may  differ  elementarily  as  much 
as  their  application.  If  each  organ  in  the  brain 
is  designed  for  a  different  object,  may  not  the 
spirit  require  different  nervine  elements  for  the 
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healthful  growth  of  each?  Benevolence,  Ide- 
ality, Constructiveness,  being  organs  altogether 
so  varied,  must  have  not  only  mental  supplies 
altogether  varied,  but  physical  supplies  as  varied 
also.  For,  although  interiorly  all  organs  are 
connected  with  the  one  organizer,  exteriorly 
there  is  a  material  relation,  in  which  conditions 
for  the  organ  exist,  as  the  organ  itself  is  a  con- 
dition to  the  spirit.  If  the  lowest  conditions  are 
disharmonic,  the  lowest  nature  must  be  dis- 
harmonic ;  and  man's  lowest  nature  cannot  be 
unharmonized,  without  the  whole  instrument 
vibrating  out  of  tune.  Flesh,  farina,  and  fruit 
cannot  be  equally  suitable  means  of  nourishment 
to  faculties  so  distinct  as  those  of  Veneration, 
Causality,  and  Combativeness. 

Civilization,  though  it  cannot  purify,  proves, 
incontestably,  that  it  can  vitiate  the  atmosphere 
as  well  as  its  food.  It  treats  the  lungs  no  better 
than  it  does  the  stomach :  the  gaseous  materials 
are  necessarily  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the 
fluid  and  solid  materials.  The  spirit  cannot 
delightfully  create  the  higher  sensibilities  in  such 
a  thickening  of  the  aeriform  substances,  any  more 
than  it  can  truthfully  promote  the  growth  of  the 
intelligent  organs  in  animal  grossness.  Pure  air 
must  be  furnished,  before  pure  thoughts  and  pure 
sentiments  can  pervade  the  inner  being. 

In  dress,  in  dwellings,  in  trade,  in  labour,  civi- 
lization does  not  approach  nearer  to  the  spirit 
wants  in  man,  than  it  does  in  respect  to  food. 
Caprices  in  fashion,  to  which  even  the  most 
thoughtfully  sedate  more  or  less  succumb  ;  abodes 
huddled  up  from  designs  without  architecture ; 
in  edifices,  preventing  all  comfort  and  natural 
motion,  aid   little   indeed  towards   putting  man 
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into  a  position  in  which  his  higher  destiny  shall 
be  clearly  revealed  to  him. 

But  if  in  these  predicaments,  which  are  extra- 
neous even  to  the  body,  civilization  does  so  little 
to  help,  and  so  much  to  hinder  human  progress, 
how  much  more  fatal  are  its  laws  with  reference 
to  those  predicaments  into  which  it  thrusts  the 
human  being  itself.  The  antagonism  of  business 
to  all  that  is  high,  and  good,  and  generic,  is  hourly 
declared  by  the  successful  as  well  as  by  the 
failing.  The  solution  of  true  education  is  yet 
demanded.  A  state  altogether  is  presented, 
which,  having  no  connexion  with  the  end,  pro- 
nounces itself  endless,  aimless,  hopeless — exhi- 
biting the  monstrous  incongruity  of  an  existence 
for  self  alone. 

So  far  from  the  spontaneity  nature  in  man 
being  supplied  with  suitable  elements,  its  exist- 
ence is  absolutely  denied.  Manifestations  in  a 
higher  order  are  either  checked  and  rendered 
painful  to  the  elevated  being,  or  they  are  pre- 
cociously developed,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
degraded  to  a  market.  When  the  primitive  in 
the  youthful  being  is  too  powerful  to  be  restrain- 
ed, civilization  thus  succeeds  in  disposing  of  it. 
There  is  yet  no  true  freedom,  no  pure  elemen- 
tary means  prepared  for  genius  :  it  is  still  an 
almost  unmeaning  expression  to  the  kind,  a  term 
of  ridicule  with  the  cunning.  A  higher  societary 
state  can,  however,  be  introduced  only  by  the 
growth  of  the  higher  nature  in  man,  both  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  and  the  higher  nature 
famishes  in  lack  of  higher  conditions.  It  cannot 
"  prey  on  garbage ;"  and  civilization  cannot  feed 
it  wholesomely.  The  best  which  the  present 
principles  and   practices  can  do   is,  if  it    be   a 
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doing,  to  stand  out  of  the  way  of  the  future 
spirit.  This  spirit  wants  a  food  which  the 
present  cannot  give,  a  garment  which  it  cannot 
make,  a  dwelling  which  it  cannot  build,  an  edu- 
cation which  it  cannot  furnish,  a  societary  state 
which  it  is  not. 

An  agriculture  founded  on  chemical  corruption 
is  not  likely  to  yield  pure  food ;  nor  can  the 
purest  agriculture,  at  the  summit  of  its  improve- 
ment, furnish  the  horticultural  supplies  which  the 
spirit  needs.  A  mercantile  system,  based  on  in- 
dividual aggrandisement,  must  draw  men  from 
true  unity,  and  when  it  most  flourishes  is  most 
fatal ;  its  boastful  statistics  are  the  triumphs  of 
selfishness  ;  its  swelling  columns  of  figures  de- 
scribe, in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  the  degrees 
of  man's  departure  from  love,  from  wisdom,  from 
power.  These  systems  are  the  entwined  oziers 
of  the  cradle,  now  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  future  spirit.  But  what  a  preparation !  Can 
we  marvel  that  it  reposes  not  on  such  a  crib,  and 
that  all  which  in  fancy  is  prognosticate  of  coming 
good,  finds  a  cruel  despoliation — that  continued 
rebellion  is  the  result  ? 

Literature  and  the  Arts  are  scarcely  any 
nearer  their  true  position,  than  Science  and 
Commerce.  Objects  conceived  in  pressing  and 
wretched  penury,  and  brought  forth  to  meet  the 
daily  urgencies  of  animal  want,  are  not  likely 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  genius,  nor  to  harmonize 
with  the  spirit's  creative  flow  in  the  human  souL 
That  which  should  be  spontaneous  and  unbought, 
cannot  remain  uncontaminated  in  such  a  neces- 
sitous traffic.  Productions  which  should  be  alto- 
gether in  obedience  and  concurrence  to  their 
origin,  must  be  thwarted  and  miscoloured  by  the 
alien  purpose  of  rendering  them  available  in  the 
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market,  where  commodities  are  always  priced  and 
executed  to  order. 

The  treatment  of  man,  it  is  then  evident,  must 
undergo  an  entire  revision.  It  were  certainly  an 
illogical  expectation,  that  antagonistic  society 
should  give  birth  to  harmonic  society.  Philo- 
sophy is  in  error,  in  seeking  new  results  from  old 
results.  Events  undoubtedly  follow  events  in 
time,  as  material  bodies  bound  material  bodies  in 
space  ;  but  they  are  not  therefore  sequences  from 
each  other.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  all 
sequences  of  an  antecedent  power,  which  alike 
revolves  them  all  from  its  own  ever  living  new- 
ness. In  a  family,  the  children  are  born  one 
after  the  other,  links  in  the  generative  chain ; 
but  they  are  not  consequences  one  of  another, 
but  each  separately  and  distinctly  is  the  con- 
sequence of  a  parental  act  in  the  parents.  So  is 
it  with  universal  progress  in  the  human  race. 
Event  follows  event,  state  bounds  state,  alternate 
links  of  gold  and  iron  succeed  each  other  ;  but 
they  are  not  generative  sequences  one  of  another. 
No ;  they  are  each  and  severally  distinctly  refer- 
able to  an  antecedent  generative  causant,  from 
which  all  flow. 

The  better  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  a  perpetual 
refunding  and  referring  of  man  to  this  operant, 
in  order  to  the  evolution  of  the  new  state.  Man 
must  thus  be  consciously  re-united,  before  he  can 
be  sentimentally  united,  as  he  has  learnt  that  he 
must  be  sentimentally  united,  before  he  can  be 
physically  well  arranged.  In  double  union  with 
this  uniter  true  harmony  consists.  Vain  have 
been,  and  vain  must  ever  be,  all  practical  attempts 
in  external  association,  without  a  pre-existent  in- 
ternal consociation  with  Unity  itself.  Community 
is  only  possible  to  such  as  recognize  the  common 
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good,  or  rather,  only  to  those  who  are  re-born 
in  this  nature.  Brethren  are  not  made  by  an 
asseveration  of  brotherhood  towards  each  other, 
but  by  birth  from  the  same  parents.  Associates, 
communists,  unitists,  are  not  made  by  avowal 
of  socialism,  communism,  or  union  amongst  each 
other,  but  by  a  birth  connexion  with  the  Asso- 
ciator,  the  Common,  the  Unity.  It  is  a  birth, 
a  nature ;  not  a  thought,  nor  an  act,  which  is 
required  for  man.  This  is  the  real  or  unal  ele- 
vation, of  which  new  views  are  only  the  ideal ;  and 
without  the  real,  or  unal,  the  actual  mover  cannot 
be  permanently  exhibited. 

This  Unity,  this  Uniter,  this  One,  who  is  to  be 
the  head  and  fountain  of  human  unity,  has  long 
been  sought  in  a  posterior  direction.  Men  have 
expected  of  each  other,  that  the  initiative  should 
be  furnished  by  some  one  amongst  them.  Mind 
rests  upon  mind,  individual  upon  individual. 
Fatal  error  for  all:  for  the  false  source,  or  for 
the  false  expectant.  It  is  as  if  the  brethren 
should  attempt  to  increase  the  brethren  by  their 
own  marriages,  instead  of  looking  to  their  com- 
mon parent.  The  One  must  be  discovered  in 
a  prior  direction.  It  is  a  Unity,  or  Uniter,  ante- 
cedent to  man,  that  can  alone  unite  men  to  each 
other  ;  and  they  in  whom  this  union  first  is  con- 
summated, may,  indeed,  be  thereby  better  con- 
ditions for  a  similar  result  in  other  minds,  but 
the  birth-act  devolves  not  upon  them. 

There  being,  at  the  base  of  every  human  soul, 
not  excluding  even  the  dullest,  an  intuition  of 
the  Common  Good,  or  Uniter,  all  that  seems 
demanded  for  its  spontaneous  expansion  are  the 
suitable  conditions.  Vigour,  truth,  virtue,  would 
be  as  native  in  the  human  being,  as  leaves,  bios- 
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soms,  and  fruit  on  the  apple-tree,  were  but  the 
seasonable  elements  brought  around.  But  it  is 
still  winter,  and  the  chill  atmosphere  of  opposing 
society  freezes  humanity  almost  to  the  pith.  Still 
the  central  life  is  centrally  there  ;  and  the  mo- 
ment it  is  appealed  to  in  the  pure  spirit,  it  makes 
a  true  response.  There  is  yet  little  faith  in  this 
spontaneity  as  a  nature.  Faith  must  grow  larger 
and  stronger  in  the  few  in  whom  it  is ;  they  must 
not  be  driven  back  from  their  uncorrupted  mission 
by  hireling  sneers  or  ungrateful  assaults  ;  for, 
seeking  neither  applause  nor  thanks  from  men, 
their  occupation  is  more  with  such  as  from  the  old 
nature  spurn  their  solicitude,  than  tender  a  ready 
reception. 

Never,  however,  can  beams  from  the  love  Sun 
fail  in  producing  a  spiritual  atmosphere,  in  which 
some  budding  of  the  spirit  nature  shall  appear. 
Small  as  these  appearances  are,  they  suffice  to 
prove  the  nature  alive  within ;  and  as  spring 
progresses  to  summer,  the  living  tree  will  spon- 
taneously expand. 

Seeing  this  winter  for  the  human  soul  so  pierc- 
ingly prolonged,  some  well-intentioned,  but  mis- 
taken gardeners,  instead  of  nourishing  the  life 
within,  have,  under  the  name  of  education,  adopt- 
ed a  process  almost  comparable  to  that  of  tying 
some  of  last  year's  fruit  on  this  year's  barren  tree. 
Results,  though  pretty,  yet  dead,  drop  off,  and 
the  artifice  is  again  renewed.  Man  is  not  to  be 
humanized  by  plans  like  these ;  the  tender  plant 
may  be  protected,  but  after  all,  it  must  be  fed 
with  living  elements,  such  as  the  Love  Spirit 
within  it  may  happily  employ  for  growth.  The 
very  atmosphere  about  humanity  must  be  pure, 
and  soft,  and  sunny :  life,  light,  and  love  supplies 
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must  be  furnished.  We  shall  then  not  fail  to 
witness  pure  life,  soft  light,  and  sunny  love  re- 
sults. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  condition  far  beyond  that 
which  the  utmost  efforts  in  the  way  of  learning 
can  bring  about,  which  is  now  demanded. 
Learned  circumstances  can  merely  facilitate 
learned  results :  love  circumstances  are  essential 
for  love  spontaneity.  Man  must  have  his  higher 
appetites  supplied,  and  he  will  begin  to  separate 
from  excessive  indulgence  in  his  lower  natures, 
which  have  only  been  so  much  cherished,  because 
the  others  have  been  forgotten. 

Men  plunge  into  the  inferior  when  the  superior 
is  denied,  for  there  is  no  stationary  medium  line. 
Thus,  for  want  of  alternate  occupation,  they  fall 
into  monotonous  drudgery.  The  needful  supplies 
for  physical  industry,  mental  employment,  arid 
moral  interest  not  being  furnished,  one  half  the 
world  is  consigned  to  animal  toil  and  almost  sym- 
pathetic annihilation,  the  other  half  to  sym- 
pathetic anguish  and  physical  idleness.  It  is  a 
question  for  casuists,  which  is  the  more  unhappy. 
Whether  the  dread  factory-bell,  or  the  fox- 
hunter's  horn,  calls  to  a  pursuit  more  fatal  to 
man's  best  interests,  is  an  inquiry  which  appears 
more  likely  to  terminate  in  the  cessation  of  both, 
than  in  a  preference  to  either. 

The  strong  readiness  with  which  man  falls  into 
the  mere  habits  and  customs  existing  about  him, 
is  more  easily  accounted  for  than  remedied. 
"  Use  is  second  nature."  These  uses  and  obser- 
vances being  the  product  of  the  same  ancestry 
which  generated  the  present  race,  the  facility 
with  which  the  begotten  declines  into  them  can- 
not be  a  subject  for  wonder.  Generation,  as  well 
as  habit,  has  to  be  amended.     Their  action  and 
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iction  having  been  mutually  operative  for  de- 
pression, they  may  become  combinedly  service- 
able in  man's  elevation.  There  is  hope  for  this 
prophetic  fact  in  the  universal  acknowledgment, 
that  use  is  only  second  nature,  it  is  not  the  first 
nature,  the  primary  constitution.  There  is  a 
primary  nature  in  man,  which  can  resist  not  only 
the  tyranny  of  custom,  but  the  foulness  of  gene- 
ration, which  can — 

wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records. 


All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past, 
That  birth  and  observation  bedded  there: 
While  its  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  the  heart, 
Unmixed  with  baser  spirit," 

Yes,  there  is  hope,  of  no  faint  character  too, 
though  the  old  spirit  may,  in  selfish  gratulation, 
again  conclude,  that  the  old  rule  will  "  outlast 
our  time.*'  It  is  not  so  ;  the  musty  records  are, 
even  now,  under  revision  by  the  youthful  spirit, 
and  a  new  decree  is  in  the  writer's  hand.  The 
conservatism  of  the  old  world  cannot  save  it 
from  dissolution,  nor  prevail  against  the  birth  of 
the  new. 

The  unitive  human  law  having  been  discovered 
and  promulged,  is  as  certain  of  being  acted  on  as 
the  unitive  planetary  law.  The  latter  has  always 
been  sure  and  direct ;  but  the  former  has  been 
wavering,  indefinite :  and,  though  never  altoge- 
ther broken,  yet  it  has  been  rather  an  indirect 
influence,  than  an  abiding  law  :  it  has  been  a 
blind  painful  necessity,  rather  than  a  conscious 
joyous  freedom. 

Science,  so  long  confined  to  the  sphere  of  in- 
tellect, or  subverted  to  warlike  and  mercantile 
purposes,  already  is  turned  to  moral  ends.  In 
Poor  Laws,  in  Prisons,  in  Asylums,  in  Travelling, 
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in  Banking,  in  Sanatoria,  we  see  the  unitive  law 
working  partially  and  disconnectedly.  Granted 
that  it  is  too  much  blended  with  the  disuniting 
commercial  spirit,  yet  still  in  these  may  be  per- 
ceived the  first  distinct  buds  of  that  magnifi- 
cent tree,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations,  whose  branches  shall  enshade  all  man- 
kind. 

As  soon  as  science  shall  divine  its  exalted 
utility,  and  work  happily  in  carrying  out  the  pure 
issues  of  moral  unity,  in  lieu  of  submitting  to  the 
ungrateful  mandates  of  pecuniary  despotism,  the 
avenue  to  harmonic  association  will  be  opened. 
Without  this  divination,  the  coalition  of  refined 
sensibility  and  intelligent  acuteness,  which  is 
proposed  as  a  preventive  to  the  wanderings  of 
either,  cannot  be  accomplished. 

The  associative  attempts  which  science  plans, 
partake  too  little  of  the  nnal  element.  They  are, 
on  the  one  hand,  merely  a  means  of  making  the 
rich  richer,  and,  on  the  other,  of  regulating  the 
poor  in  their  poverty.  No  ONE  yet  appears 
who  is  qualified  for  initiating  the  una],  intelligent, 
and  physical  union  of  mankind.  It  may  be  doubt- 
ful whether  the  true  ONE  ever  will  appear,  ever 
can  be  visible  in  the  world  of  appearances.  But, 
at  all  events,  representatives  of  that  one  may  ere 
loner  be  discovered  amongst  the  human  race. 
The  ideality  is  manifestly  born  amongst  men,  and 
the  reality  will  follow :  the  Saint  John  is  already 
in  the  civilized  human  wilderness,  the  precursor 
is  quickened  in  every  human  bosom,  and  the  suc- 
cessor must  shortly  be  made  alive. 

Inasmuch  as  society,  or  the  social  mind,  as  at 
present  constituted,  can  have  no  perfect  ideality 
of  what  society  should  be,  it  is  quite  evident,  that 
the  solution  of  our  social  ills  cannot  come  in  that 
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direction  from  which  they  have  so  long  been 
sought.  The  deliberative  has  looked  to  the  exe- 
cutive for  amendment  in  principles.  How  absurd! 
As  well  might  it  be  expected,  that  the  hand 
should  improve  the  mind  as  well  as  itself,  and  not 
that  the  mind  should  regulate  its  ready  instru- 
ment, the  hand.  The  people  are  the  deliberative, 
or  mind ;  governments  are  but  the  executive,  or 
hands. 

The  first  step,  though  a  negative,  yet  an  im- 
portant one,  is  now  admitted,  if  not  taken — name- 
ly, that  upon  the  people  themselves  devolves  the 
responsibility  of  improvement.  It  is  at  the  fire- 
side that  reform  must  commence.  The  political 
man  has  to  learn  this,  and  to  terminate  his  ex- 
pectation of  public  good  from  public  corruption. 
Changes  in  administration  are  nought  to  him,  for 
they  involve  no  change  in  himself;  while  a  change 
and  improvement  in  man  generates,  by  an  unfail- 
ing law,  improved  changes  in  the  administration. 
In  rational  countries,  how  little  does  the  political 
state  now  depend  on  the  birth  of  princes,  or  the 
caprices  of  court  debauchees.  Rationality  must 
be  carried  still  further,  so  that  it  is  perceived  that 
alone  by  unal  or  moral  beginnings,  unal  or  moral 
and  political  changes  of  a  beneficial  character  can 
be  wrought. 

The  unal,  or  real  man,  must  be  rendered  aware 
that  the  fireside  at  which  his  reform  is  to  com- 
mence is  within  himself.  Let  this  fact  be  well 
established  in  him,  and  all  needful  reforms,  nume- 
rous as  they  are,  will  be  generated  rapidly  enough. 
Let  love,  as  divine  unity,  be  once  re-established 
in  man  by  the  necessary  freedom  which  sponta- 
neity involves,  and  man  will  be  found  putting 
forth,  in  every  possible  and  beautiful  way,  all  those 
unitary  or  associative  measures  which  fully  and 
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faithfully  correspond  with  it.  A  unity  among 
men  is  actually  unattainable  without  love  in  men, 
as  the  antecedent  unity  or  uniter.  Unity  is  not 
flesh,  but  spirit :  the  universality  moving  all  in- 
dividuality in  the  respective  instincts  or  spheres 
to  which  each  individual  is  assigned.  Let  not 
those  in  whom  the  highest  calling  is  heard,  suffer 
the  voice  to  be  outsounded  by  base  noises.  Let 
it  be  most  fondly  cherished,  and  it  shall  raise  man 
superior  to  the  sneers,  scoffs,  and  clamours  of  his 
misguided  fellow-man,  as  well  as  to  the  downward 
tendencies  of  his  own  inferior  natures. 

This  voice,  this  unity,  is  the  true  attractivity 
which  is  to  redeem  man.  It  is  not  heard  in  con- 
gregations of  men;  for  the  highest,  the  holiest 
works  in  secret,  in  isolation.  When  between  love 
and  the  human  soul  an  intimate  union  is  consum- 
mated, the  generated  results  will  be  obvious  to 
all. 

Even  now  it  is  conceded,  that  no  longer  is  brute 
force  or  intellectual  cunning  admissible  as  the 
Empowerer  whereby  men  are  to  be  ruled.  A 
new  commandment  is  given  to  us,  that  we  love 
one  another.  The  new  law  being  paramount  in 
man's  government,  his  new  destiny  shall  be  mani- 
fested. Every  man  is  to  love  every  man  :  every 
faculty  in  man  is  to  be  enlovened  towards  every 
other  faculty ;  love  is  the  universal  bond  within 
and  without ;  all  internal  as  well  as  external  dis- 
ciplines are  attractivities,  because  they  are  the 
co-workers  with  love.  Love,  or  Attractiveness, 
Attraction  is  the  new  grand  central  principle 
on  which  the  great  planet,  man,  revolves  in  orbi- 
cular harmony  among  other  planets,  and  in  diur- 
nal harmony  on  its  own  axis.  There  is  no  other, 
there  needs  no  other  hope  for  man.  Love  alone, 
universal,  pure,  undegraded  by  selfish  conside- 
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rations,  uncontaminated  by  evil  temper,  unper- 
verted  to  base  uses,  can  work  out  the  great  end, 
human  happiness. 

Willingly  to  contribute  in  any  degree  to  the 
prevalence  of  this  attractive  law,  is  the  highest 
solace  now  permitted  to  any  individual.  But  to 
do  so  most  effectively,  it  is  requisite  to  pass 
beyond  the  ordinary  bounds  which  limit  human 
activities  and  human  nature  to  the  physical  and 
merely  mental  spheres.  There  is  this  third 
nature  which  is  to  come  in  and  harmonize  the 
existing  antagonism  of  the  two  former.  The  new 
commandment  belongs  to  the  new  nature — can 
only  be  acted  upon  by  the  new  nature.  It 
appeals  to  man  not  as  a  dual,  but  as  a  triune 
being.  Love  is  the  third  and  reconciling  nature, 
without  which  neither  the  light  nor  the  life  can 
be  saved.  This  at  once  redeems  and  elevates 
both.  Love  exalts  the  intelligence  to  new  con- 
ceptions, new  views,  new  projects,  and  the  ener- 
gies to  new  action,  new  modes,  new  combinations. 
The  whole  world  is  immediately  prolific  in  infi- 
nite inventions  for  physical  and  mental  melio- 
ration, for  love  is  the  sole  origin  whence  all 
melioration  flows.  ^    \\<  n  c 
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